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I. 
THE ANTISTES OF ZURICH. 


HE office of antistes is peculiar to some of the Swiss cantons. 

He is not a bishop (for the Swiss, with their republican sym- 
pathies, are opposed to aristocracy, whether in State or Church), but 
only the head minister. When Zwingli first came to Zurich, he 
was called the leut-priester, or chief-priest. This title was dropped 
in the Reformation for the less objectionable Latin title of antistes 
(literally, “one who stands before,” a master-workman). The 
antistes is, therefore, the first among equals. He is the preacher at 
the cathedral, the leading church in the city of Zurich, and also 
superintendent of the whole cantonal Church. The cantons of 
Zurich, Basle, Schaffhausen, and we believe also St. Gall and the 
Grisons have this office. Zurich, the mother Church of the Re- 
formed and the Presbyterian Churches throughout the world, is of 
peculiar interest to all their adherents. From her as a source and 
centre the Reformed doctrines radiated through all parts of Europe. 
But although she once occupied so prominent a position in the 
days of the Reformation, her history, especially since the Reforma- 
tion, is unknown to most English readers. This is, perhaps, owing 
to the fact that very little of it has been published in English. 
Our space does not permit us to do more than refer to the first 
two antistes, Zwingli and Bullinger. Nor, as they are well known, 
is it necessary to describe the genius, eloquence, scholarship, patriot- 
ism and bravery of Zwingli, or to dwell at length on the splendid 
services, the careful thinking and the executive ability that made 
Henry Bullinger the fit successor of Zwingli. But after Bullinger 
and Zwingli what? We propose briefly to state the main facts 

39 
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about their successors in the present article. The history divides 
itself into five main periods. 


I. THE PERIOD OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE REFORMED 
FAITH. 


The Reformed faith had originated at Zurich, but it remained to 
fix it thoroughly as permanent. ‘Two influences threatened to make 
its existence in certain parts of Switzerland transient. They were 
Lutheranism and Romanism. It does not fall within the limits of 
this paper to describe the efforts of Sulzer to carry Basle, and of 
Kunz and Huber to carry Bern over to Lutheranism. In Zurich, 
as in Geneva, it was Romanism that was especially threatening. 
For since the defeat of Zurich at Cappel, the Romanists had seized 
every opportunity to gain power and adherents. So great was the 
reaction that came in after the death of Zwingli that only the wisdom 
of a Bullinger guided the Church safely through her dangers. But 
God always provides great leaders for critical times in His Church. 
It is remarkable that Zwingli’s place should have been supplied by 
so admirable a leader as Bullinger, but it is still more remarkable 
that the succession should have been continued. For the Lord 
raised up a worthy successor in the third antistes, Rudolph Gual- 
ther (1575-1585). Thus from 1519 to 1585, nearly three-quarters 
of a century, the leadership of the Church of Zurich was in the 
hands of men of genius. 

Gualther was the son-in-law of Zwingli. His father having been 
killed by an accident, Bullinger took him and reared him as his own 
son. Andas Bullinger had taken Zwingli’s family into his own 
home, Gualther there grew up beside Regula Zwingli, the oldest and 
favorite daughter of Zwingli, whom he afterward married. He 
early revealed fine intellectual gifts and was soon elected pastor 
of the St. Peter’s church at Zurich as the successor of Leo Juda. 
Here he created a great sensation by a course of sermons against Ro- 
manism (based on the twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew), in which 
he held with his Protestant contemporaries that the Pope was Anti- 
christ. They were published and quickly translated into other 
languages and were praised by the Protestants as the leading work 
of the day against the Papacy. For although Gualther happened 
to come upon this subject without premeditation while preaching 
exegetically on Matthew, yet he felt that as the Smalcald war had 
broken out in Germany there was need of strengthening the Pro- 
testants against the Papacy. But the Romanists did not lose their 
opportunity and tried to suppress these sermons. They used all 
their political influence with the diet of the four Protestant cantons 
(Bern, Zurich, Basle and Schaffhausen) to have them punish Gual- 
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ther for preaching them. And so forcibly and persistently did they 
work, that for a time it looked asif they might gain their point, 
and it was only by the exercise of the greatest diplomacy that 
Zurich was able to avoid punishing Gualther. 

Failing in this, the Romanists seem to have tried to put him out 
of the way, as they had tried to do to his father-in-law, Zwingli. 
Two attempts were made on his life. One of them Gualther told 
twenty years after. He related that one day he was going to the 
cathedral at Zurich to hear Bullinger preach, when a man suddenly 
appeared before him and told him that the next week three young 
men of medium stature, clothed in white like the Italians, would 
knock at his door. If let in, they would greet him in a friendly way. 
But he bade Gualther beware that he should not receive them without 
having a companion present with him, or read their letters in their 
presence, as they had come to do him great harm. The man then 
as quickly disappeared ashe had come. Gualther tried to find him, 
but failing, inclined to the belief that he was an angel. The proph- 
ecy was fulfilled. Gualther put his family on their guard, ordering 
them not to allow strangers to enter the house. But fifteen days after 
the warning three young men, clothed as the man had said, appeared 
and asked for him. Gualther happened to be at dinner when the 
student, who opened the door, unthinkingly permitted them to enter 
the house. Gualther at once arose from the table to receive them, 
but held in his right hand his dinner knife and in his left a dagger, 
while the students who boarded with him arose fully armed. The 
strangers said they brought letters from a friend of Gualther’s at 
Basle. He asked them where they lodged at Zurich, and said he 
would read their letters when they were gone. They seeing how | 
well he was guarded, went away without attempting any harm. 
But though he afterwards inquired at their lodging place, he found 
their answers to him false, and on further inquiry he learned that 
they had had horses in the neighborhood of the town, on which to 
escape after they had murdered him. Thus God in His Providence 
mercifully spared his life for greater usefulness. 

On the retirement of Bullinger, he was the most prominent min- 
ister of Zurich, and there was no question who should succeed Bul- 
linger. So he was elected antistes in 1575. Thus Zurich elected 
another antistes worthy of his predecessors. “ Zwingli excelled in 
his fiery reforms, Bullinger in his excellent commentaries and inter- 
pretations of the Church fathers, Gualther in his eloquent sermons 
and homilies. His style was beautiful and full of apt illustrations 
drawn from history and nature to explain the Bible.” His literary 
works were many. Zurich having cast aside the pericopes in the 
days of Zwingli, it had become customary for the minister to preach 
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on whole books of the Bible, chapter by chapter. This Gualther 
did, and afterwards published his sermons on Mark, John, Hosea, 
Joel and the Epistles of John. But perhaps his most valuable lit- 
erary labor was his publication of the works of Zwingli. He died 
on December 25, the anniversary of Christ’s birthday on earth 
being his birthday into heaven. 

After Gualther’s death, the chair of antistes was filled by men 
often of medium ability. The next antistes was Lewis Lavater 
(1585-1586). Although quite a scholar, he died too soon after his 
election to do anything that would make his term of office mem- 
orable. Like his predecessor, he was a commentator, publishing 
commentaries on the Song of ‘Solomon, Chronicles, Ecclesiastes, 
with homilies on Joshua, Ezekiel, Ruth, Job, Esther, Ezra, Judges 
and Nehemiah. His most important publication was his work on 
The Customs and Regulations of the Reformed Church (1589, re- 
printed 1752), which gives a clear idea of the early Reformed 
Church. 

Rudolph Stumpf, the fifth antistes (1586-1592), had a longer term 
of office than Lavater, but the only act of importance in it was in 
connection with the Bern Conference (1588). He sent to it an 
opinion against Huber, in which he argued that predestination was 
not a new doctrine in the Reformed Church of German Switzerland, 
and showed that Zwingli and all his predecessors from Zwingli 
down had held to it. His leading work was his Swiss Chronicles, 
the best historical treatise of its time. 

The next antistes was Burckhard Leeman (1592-1613), whose most 
important work was his Catechism (1593). The Zurich Church 
had been using the catechisms of Leo Juda. His larger catechism 
was peculiar in that the catechumen asked the’ question and the 
minister gave the answer. But it was too long and too profound for 
popular use—rather a theological treatise than a popular catechism. 
The smaller catechism of Juda was, on the other hand, too short. 
So Leeman published a catechism which follows in general the 
threefold division of the Heidelberg catechism, but places the sacra- 
ments at the end. The most popular catechism of Zurich, however, 
has been that of Baumler (published at the close of the sixteenth 
century), which returned to the old divisions of Leo Juda (The Will of 
God, Ten Commandments, Creed, Lord’s Prayer and Sacraments) and 
was a combination of Juda’s catechism with the popular Heidelberg 
catechism. Baumler’s proved so well adapted to popular use that 
it remained the popular catechism of Zurich for more than two cen- 
turies. 

But the most important and greatest successor of Zwingli after 
Gualther was John Jacob Breitinger, who was antistes 16138-1645. 
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He deserves to be counted one of the five great antistes of Zurich— 
Zwingli, Bullinger, Gualther, Breitinger and Hess, the bright stars 
of the first magnitude in the Zurich theological firmament. He 
was born April 19,1575. Zurich was liberal in the education of her 
sons for the ministry. She sent the most promising of them to 
foreign Reformed universities after studying at her own academy. 
So Breitinger, after studying at Zurich, went to the universities of 
Herborn and Marburg in Germany and of Franeker in Holland. 
His student days at Franeker seem almost like a prophecy of the 
Synod of Dort, for Bogermann, the president of that Synod, was his 
table-companion and many of his fellow-students were afterwards 
associated with him in that Synod. He returned to Zurich, where 
he rapidly obtained prominence until he became cathedral preacher 
for the aged antistes Leeman. In 1610 there occurred a strange event 
that made him first the best hated and then the best loved preacher 
in Zurich, and thus prepared the way for his election as antistes. 
One of his students invited him to go with him on a vacation trip to 
Geneva. Without asking permission of the Zurich government, he 
left Zurich in company with his friend. Hardly had he left the city 
when the plague broke out, and at once those who had become 
envious of his fame as a preacher began spreading false reports con- 
cerning him, as if he had ryn away from the post of duty from fear 
of the plague. The feeling against him grew so bitter that his wife 
was afraid to venture out of her house. Meanwhile, all ignorant of 
this, he made his trip and returned. Nobly did he live down the 
slander. So faithfully did he visit the sick, morning, noon and 
night, that in a short time he was the most popular minister of the 
town. Often at night five or six persons would be found waiting 
at his house to take him to see their sick. God in mercy spared his 
life through this awful plague, which carried off 6000 inhabitants 
in Zurich alone; for he was destined for great purposes. Three 
years later, at the death of antistes Leeman, he was elected antistes; 
for the city felt it needed an antistes who would restore to Zurich 
the former glory of the Swiss Church. He proved to be the man 
for the critical times before Zurich. Switzerland was at times 
threatened with the horrors of the Thirty Years War, for the Em- 
peror of Germany claimed a sort of jurisdiction over parts of Switz- 
erland, which was not given up till the close of that war. And 
several times the war came close to Zurich, as in the Grisons and 
Thurgau. In addition to this, a theological conflict was also immi- 
nent—the strife between the Arminians and Calvinists in Holland. 
It was fortunate for Zurich that she had so able an antistes at the 
time of that Synod, one who could add to the dignity of his office 
the personality of genius. Along with the Bishop of Llandaff of 
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England, Breitinger was the most prominent foreigner at the Synod. 
And his presence and work there reveal the essential harmony of 
the Dutch and the German Reformed. 

When the Swiss received the invitation of the Dutch to partici- 
pate in the Synod of Dort, they were inclined to draw back, on the 
ground that the controversy with the Arminians did not concern 
them but was a Dutch affair. They feared lest, if they were drawn 
into it, they might gain trouble from it, but no honor. Breitinger 
was at first of the opinion that the Swiss churches, instead of send- 
ing delegates, should send an opinion on the questions involved in the 
controversy. But the Dutch ambassador in Switzerland gave him 
no rest, and his former friends at Franeker used their personal influ- 
ence to have him come to Dort. Finally a diet of the four Prot- 
estant cantons was held at Aarau, September 17, 1618, about the 
matter. Breitinger at once appeared as a leader in the diet. He 
was more familiar with the subject in hand than any one else, and 
brought before the diet the reasons for and against sending dele- 
gates. The diet finally decided to send delegates. Several other 
names were mentioned from Zurich, but it was felt that Breitinger had 
so fully mastered the subject and was so preéminently fitted for the 
service that he was appointed to represent Zurich, with Rutimeyer 
of Bern, Koch of Schaffhausen and Beck and Meyer of Basle as 
fellow-delegates. He also presented to the diet a series of aphorisms 
stating the views of the Swiss on the doctrines involved in the con- 
troversy, which they were to lay before the Synod. When he 
arrived at Dort, he was received with great honor as the head of the 
mother Church of the Reformed and the seventh antistes of Zurich. 
He was admitted to full membership in the Synod, and was always 
listened to with great attention and looked up to with great respect. 
His theological position in the Synod was very significant. Al- 
though the Remonstrants had been appealing to the Swiss, especially 
to Bullinger, as sympathizing with them, yet Breitinger strongly 
supported the Calvinists against them; and he declared that Zwin- 
gli and Bullinger and the Zurich Church had always held the views 
he did. The Dutch came to call the Swiss “their strong bulwark,” 
and when the Synod came to its most important step, the drawing 
up of the canons, Breitinger was appointed one of the committee 
to prepare them. His influence on that committee must have been 
very great, for the canons very noticeably follow the aphorisms 
of Aarau. So that it might almost be said that the canons of Dort 
were written by a German Reformed theologian of Switzerland, 
though redacted by the Dutch. When the canons were adopted, he 
declared it the happiest day of his life. Thus the Zurich Church, 
as the mother Church of the Reformed, still exerted a wide influ- 
ence in the century after the Reformation. 
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The centenary of the Reformation at Zurich took place while 
Breitinger was at Dort, January 1, 1619. He invited to its celebra- 
tion the deputies of the States General of Holland, Bogermann the 
president of the Synod, the Palatinate delegates, the bishop of Llandaff 
and others. The Dutch were glad to do honor to the mother Church 
of Zurich by joining with him in this celebration. His return to 
Switzerland was like a triumphal entry. At the border of the can- 
ton of Zurich he was met by an escort of sixty, while the streets and 
roads of the canton were lined with people doing honor to him as 
he passed. The Dutch so highly honored him that, although they 
paid all the foreign delegates handsomely, they ordered Breitinger 
to receive one hundred gulden more than the other delegates as a 
recognition of his distinguished services. After this Synod he con- 
tinued to guide the Zurich Church during the trying times of the 
Thirty Years War. He was a great protector of the Reformed, and 
many refugees, especially from Bohemia and the Palatinate, found 
an asylum at Zurich. He died April 1, 1645. 

Breitinger was great asa preacher. His eloquence drew such 
crowds that new seats had to be placed in the cathedral. His 
addresses at the opening of the Synods of Zurich ably sustain his 
reputation. His sermons on the Lord’s Prayer (1616) reveal great 
clearness of thought and unction. He was also great as a polemic. 
He wrote, for example, against the Romanists. They had been 
hoping that Protestantism would fall. So Breitinger wrote (1610) 
Can a Sect Continue Longer Thana Hundred Years? In it he 
showed that the Reformed were not a sect, but the apostolic Church 
revived, and that at the end of their first century they showed signs 
not of dying but of new life and activity. He also engaged in 
polemics against the Lutherans. When Dury, the peacemaker of that 
century, came to Switzerland advocating the union of the Lutherans 
and the Reformed, he issued a declaration to the effect that although 
many persecuted Lutherans had received a pleasant asylum in Swit- 
zerland during the war, yet their theologians still continued attacking 
the Reformed, and there could be no real union as long as that spirit 
was held. He truthfully prophesied the failure of Dury’s efforts. 
His theological ability was great. He was a strict Calvinist, but 
singularly free from the scholasticism so common in his day. He 
cared less for theological subtleties than for practical activities. In 
political affairs he was the most influential antistes since the days of 
Zwingli. When foreign nations tried to inveigle Zurich into alli- 
ances, he urged her council to preserve their neutrality. Even when 
Sweden came seeking an alliance during the Thirty Years War, he 
spoke against it before the council, yet with such fairness that the 


Swedish ambassador presented him with a portrait of Gustavus 
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Adolphus. He was also great in his executive ability. He splend- 
idly organized the Zurich Church. Thus he instituted a spiritual 
census (1634) of the householders, married persons, parents, children 
and servants. This census was taken every three years during his 
administration. He was also careful about the catechization and 
education of the youth, so that he has been named as the originator 
of the public schools of Zurich. One of his greatest reforms was 
his introduction of Church music. Singing at Church service had 
been dropped and the organs closed in the days of Zwingli in 
reaction against the abuses of the Romanists. Breitinger, how- 
ever, introduced the Zurich hymn book (1598). Still many of the 
Reformed looked on singing as a great innovation and would go out 
after the sermon and just before the hymn was sung. But probably 
above all these many excellencies Breitinger was preéminent as a 
pastor, where he revealed unusual faithfulness, tact and unction. 


II. THE PeERIopD OF THE RISE OF SCHOLASTIC CALVINISM. 


With the end of the Thirty Years War the external dangers to 
the Reformed of Zurich passed away. There was now room for 
internal development in the Church. The canons of Dort were 
never adopted by the Swiss, yet there was no country in Europe 
outside of Holland, not even France, where they exerted so great a 


theological influence. This reveals itself and culminates in the 
Helvetic Consensus, the most scholastic of the Reformed creeds of 
the continent of Europe. 

Breitinger was succeeded by a number of mediocre antistes. In- 
deed it became now quite common to find stronger men outside 
of the antistes’ chair than in it. Thus Prof. John Henry Hot- 
tinger, called “the orientalist of the seventeenth century,” was 
one of the most brilliant men the Reformed Church of Switzerland 
ever produced; and his successor John Henry Heidegger was, with 
Francis Turretin of Geneva, the strongest theologian of Switzer- 
land in his day. Yet neither of these attained to the position of an- 
tistes. In Hottinger’s case this was, perhaps, because he was loaned 
away to foreign lands so much; in Heidegger's, perhaps, because 
he belonged to the weaker party in the Church of his time. 

The next antistes after Breitinger was John Jacob Irminger 
(1645-1649), and he was followed by John Jacob Ulrich (1649- 
1668), the latter of these being noted for his scholarship and eloquence. 
During their time the Swiss churches began to be alarmed by the 
doctrines taught at Saumur by Amyrault and his colleagues. Amy- 
rault wrote to Antistes Irminger, hoping to prevent his opposition 
and saying that he held fast to the doctrine of election and had only 
changed the method of stating it so as to defend it better. But 
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Irminger felt that, in changing the mode of its statement, Amyrault 
had also changed the doctrine. Both these antistes had correspond- 
ence with the Church of Paris, urging it to take measures to stop 
Amyraldism ; and Zurich withdrew her students from Saumur. So 
great was the opposition of the Zurich Church to Amyraldism that 
one of its ministers, Zink, who held to the universal atonement, was 
arrested and finally fled. At last matters came to a crisis in Switz- 
erland. The Saumur views were pressing themselves upon the 
Swiss, so that they must either tolerate them or condemn them. 
The first movement towards a creed condemning them came from 
Basle and Geneva, but Zurich quickly fell into the movement. 

And here it is to be noticed that a study of history will somewhat 
modify some current ideas as to the Helvetic Consensus. That creed, 
which is now much spoken against as narrow, seemed exceedingly 
liberal to the Swiss—too liberal to many in the Zurich Church. 
When the evangelical States met at Baden (1674) to decide about 
a creed, it was soon evident that there were two parties, the conserva- 
tives and the liberals. Both agreed as to the necessity for a creed 
repudiating the doctrines of Saumur; but the conservatives, led by 
Zurich, wanted to go farther than that. They wanted also the 
rejection of the Cartesianism and Cocceianism, or Federal theology, 
of Holland too. The Liberal party, on the other hand, wanted the 
rejection of the doctrines of Saumur only. Of the cantons, Geneva 
and Basle were Cocceian; Bern was satisfied if the doctrines of 
Saumur alone were rejected; and Schaffhausen was even more lib- 
eral, for she only insisted on the rejection of the doctrines of Amy- 
rault without inclusion of the other Saumur professors. Zurich, on 
the other hand, was more conservative than any of the others. 
Zurich was divided into two parties, the conservatives being the 
stronger. They were led by Antistes Waser, who was antistes 
1668-1677, and by Prof. John Muller and most of the city ministers 
of Zurich.* Muller had great influence with the city council, be- 
cause he was related to a member of it and family relationship went 
a great way in such a provincial city as Zurich then was. The 
liberal party was headed by Heidegger, who was a Cocceian, and 
by Prof. J. H. Schweitzer, who went even farther and sympathized 
with Saumur. There cannot, therefore, be the slightest question 
about the strictness of the Calvinism of Zurich in the days of the 
Consensus. She was the most Calvinistic of the Calvinists, even more 
so than Geneva. Her dominant party was asking for a sterner stand- 
ard of Calvinism than any of the other cantons. 

The Swiss diet finally, much to the disappointment of the 
conservatives, appointed Heidegger to draw up the new creed. 


*See Herzog, Encyclopedia, Vol. v, p. 758. 
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It was then to be submitted to the other cantons for adop- 
tion. Heidegger preferred that Gernler, of Basle, should draw 
up the creed, but his sudden death by the plague would have 
prevented that. And, moreover, the cantons felt that this new 
creed should emanate from Zurich, which still carried among them 
the prestige of the mother Church of the Reformed. The selection 
of Heidegger was a most fortunate one. He was the most import- 
ant theologian of his age in German Switzerland. He labored hard 
and had the creed ready by March, 1675. He deserves credit for 
his arrangement of the Consensus and his management of its recep- 
tion. It not only reveals his great ability, but also his spirit of 
moderation. Of course it condemned the school of Saumur, for that 
was its purpose ; but it did not condemn the Cocceians as the conserv- 
atives wished. Heidegger himself was a Cocceian, and of course 
could not write a creed to condemn himself. And it was owing to 
him that the creed was not furnished with a damnatory clause sim- 
ilar to that in the Lutheran Formula of Concord. He was person- 
ally mild and modest, speaking the truth in love, and reminds us 
very much of Breitinger in his union of firmness and moderation. 
In his preface to the Formula Consensus he speaks kindly and respect- 
fully of all the theologians of Saumur, and calls them “ venerable 
brethren in Christ.” And the creed itself is far from being the severe 
or exclusive document it is often represented as being. Even in the 
point where it is most attacked,—its assertion that the vowel points 
in the Hebrew Scriptures were inspired,—there is a historical 
explanation which should soften judgment of it. When Profs. 
Metrezat and Tronchin of Geneva opposed the creed because of 
this feature, Heidegger wrote to Turretin at Geneva that the Con- 
sensus referred not so much to grammatical and critical questions 
as to the authority of the original text of Scripture,* and these ex- 
planations seem to have satisfied those professors, for Geneva signed 
the creed in 1679. 

The drawing up of this creed only makes the more evident the high 
Calvinistic position of the Zurich Church and of its antistes, W aser. 
For when Heidegger was appointed to draw up the Consensus, Prof. 
Muller, behind his back, prepared another formula. Heidegger 
and his friends protested against this. Even after Heidegger had 
prepared the Helvetic Consensus, the other party criticised it. 
Zurich, however, adopted it, March 13, although the conservatives 
tried to alter it, especially in Articles 8 and 23, although in vain. 
The adoption of this Consensus was, therefore, a victory for the lib- 
eral Calvinists whose teaching it represented. But so great was 
the opposition of Antistes Waser and his party that neither Heid- 


* Herzog, Encyclopedia, Vol. v, page 759 
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egger nor Schweitzer could publish anything at Zurich without 
having it either confiscated or delayed by the censor, or being com- 
plained of before the council. From all this it is very evident that 
the Calvinism of Zurich cannot be questioned. The supralapsari- 
anism of Beza had overcome the infralapsarianism of Calvin, which 
before had overcome Zwingli’s universal atonement. Had the con- 
servatives of Zurich gained the day they would have cast out even 
the Cocceians, and would have with them cast out almost all the 
Reformed and Presbyterians of the present day, for the Cocceian 
theology has been the most common among Calvinists. Nothing 
but the leadership of Heidegger prevented the Zurich Church from 
formulating what would have been the most ultra-Calvinistic creed 
of Christendom. And what Zurich was at that time she continued 
to be afterward. She, with Bern, was the last of the cantons to 
give up the Consensus, 

After Waser came Antistes John Jacob Muller (1677-1680). 
During his time, Zurich was still divided between the two parties of 
Calvinism, although he seems to have belonged to the milder party 
led by Heidegger. The next antistes was Henry Erni (1680-1688), 
during whose term nothing of importance occurred. But the next 
antistes, Dr. Antonius Klingler, was a power. During the cen- 
tury after the adoption of the Consensus, he is the only antistes who 
at all rises above the ordinary level. He was the first antistes since 
Breitinger who exerted great personal influence or held the position 
for a long period of years (1688-1713). He grasped the helm of the 
Church with an iron hand. Born at Zurich, August 2, 1649, after 
studying at Zurich he went abroad. But instead of returning to 
Zurich after his foreign studies, he remained abroad and became 
professor of theology at the Reformed Gymnasium at Hanau. In 
1679 he received the title of doctor of divinity, which was an un- 
usual title among the Swiss, and he was always called therefore Dr. 
Klingler. He returned to Zurich in 1681, became assistant at St. 
Peter’s church, Zurich, in 1684, and four years later was elected an- 
tistes. His election was contrary to all precedent. It was custom- 
ary to elect men above middle age, while he was only forty years of 
age. And only those who had served Zurich for many years were 
deemed worthy of the office, while he was elected after he had been 
pastor in Zurich only a few years. Two reasons led to his election. 
First, he was a man of ability and learning, and he had a finished, 
even ornate, style of speech and eloquence, which was novel and 
attractive to the Zurich people. He was also somewhat inclined to 
humor, and possessed a fund of anecdotes drawn from every corner 
of history. This presented a sharp contrast with the stiff dog- 
matic preaching to which they had been accustomed. He therefore 
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rapidly became the most popular preacher in Zurich. A second 
reason for his election was his gift of skillful political election- 
eering; so that he gathered soon after his return to Zurich an 
influential party around him. He was in doctrine as strong a Cal- 
vinist as Breitinger. In 1679, he published two volumes of Aca- 
demic Dissertations, in which he reveals the theological position of 
the Synod of Dort. But there was this peculiarity about his Cal- 
vinism—it was hierarchical. He was what might be called a High- 
Church Calvinist—not, however, on the sacraments, but on Church 
government. He believed in the use of force and ecclesiastical power 
to propagate doctrines. Heresy, he held, ought to be destroyed by 
force. He showed his hierarchical spirit in his treatment of Pietism. 
He was very zealous for high Calvinism, and under him Prof. 
J. H. Schweitzer had to leave Zurich for his belief in the doctrine 
of universal atonement. He also took strong ground, like Breitin- 
ger, against the foreign service of the Swiss. The city council, in 
1688, took his proffered advice on this point with great displeasure, 
but the next year thanked him for it. Probably no book outside 
of Bullinger’s House Book ever had such a circulation in Zurich as 
Klingler’s The Wars of Jehovah (Bella Jehovak), which consisted 
of sermons on the Book of Joshua. | 

The next antistes was Peter Zeller (1713-1718). His election seems 
to have been a reaction against the rhetorical pomposity of his prede- 
cessor, for he was very simple in style and of great warmth of heart. 
But intellectually he was overshadowed by Prof. Henry Jacob 
Ulrich, who was so fine a preacher that Lampe translated and pub- 
lished his sermons in Dutch. 

The next antistes was Lewis Nuschler (1718-1737). One of the 
most important events during his term was the second centenary 
of the Reformation at Zurich, which was celebrated January 1, 
1719. The sermons preached that day were so long that the city 
clocks had to be put back and the lights had to be lit for the last 
preacher. These were followed by addresses, poems and disputa- 
tions which lasted a week. A very significant sign at this celebra- 
tion was the fact that not a voice was lifted against Luther. On the 
contrary, his name was honored and one of his hymns sung. This 
reveals the growing irenic spirit at Zurich. The position of the 
antistes and of the Zurich Church is still very significant. When 
Prussia and England addressed the Swiss cantons (1722), asking 
them to give up the Helvetic Consensus, because it was a barrier to 
the union of the Church, the cantons of Zurich and Bern looked 
on this as an unwarranted interference in the religious affairs of 
another nation and were disposed to resent it. The antistes in a 
circular-letter says, “ The innocent Helvetic Consensus ought accord- 
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ing to the wish of the princes be given up, but we will retain our 
rights.” And the Zurich council, by a formal action July 22, 1722, 
retained the Consensus, although the other cantons had begun to 
give it up.* Thus Zurich retained the Consensus, 


III. THe Periop or RATIONALISM. 


Rationalism swept like a blight over Switzerland as well as Ger- 
many. And saddest of all, it soon gained no less a person than the 
successor of Zwingli, the antistes of Zurich, thus carrying the mother 
Church of the Reformation away. Zurich had seen mediocre antis- 
tes; she now had what was worse—rationalistic antistes. With An- 
tistes Nuschler the unbroken line of evangelical antistes ends. The 
next antistes, John Conrad Wirz (1737-1769), was a rationalist. 
Yet Wirz was not the real leader of the Zurich Church. We have 
here another illustration, as in the time of Heidegger, where a 
professor of theology overtops the antistes. The real leader of 
the Church was Prof. John Jacob Zimmermann. Even when a 
young man, Zimmermann was inclined towards free thought. Such 
books as Limborch’s Theology which he was told not to read, were 
the very ones the boy read. When at the University of Bremen, 
instead of going to Church and hearing a Reformed sermon, he 
would stay at home and read Tillotson’s sermons. He was made 
professor of history at Zurich 1731, and of theology 1757. 

It was an epoch-making day when, in 1741, he boldly announced 
his rationalism. For a long time he had been known to hold liberal 
views, but it was at the festival of Charlemagne that he publicly 
announced them in his address on “ A Comparison of the Theologi- 
cal Perception of the Heavenly Spirits with the Imperfect and 
Shadowy Condition of our Present Perception.” He utilized his 
theme to charge an unscientific and unreliable method upon Calvin- 
ism. ‘Who could be satisfied,” he asked, “with the Scripture 
texts used up to that time for the trinity, for the atonement or the 
incarnation or inspiration?” Then he placed in contrast the clear- 
ness of our perception of spiritual things in our glorified body which 
is to be the instrument of spiritual perception. This address caused a 
tremendous sensation and he was severely criticised. But before his 
opponents took any public steps, he published a book in which, in an 
appendix, he complained of the reproach of skepticism which had 
been cast upon him. The conference of the Dekans (superintend- 
ents) presented to the antistes a number of objections and criticisras 
with reference to his position, which they wanted to be brought 
before the next Synod. But it was soon evident that the antistes 
was friendly to the new ideas and that nothing could be done. As 


* Schweitzer, Central-Dogma, Vol. ii, page 697. 
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much as his position allowed, the antistes seconded Prof. Zim- 
mermann. The antistes would also in his synodical addresses raise 
questions about orthodoxy. The Dekans finally outwardly gained 
the victory by having an action taken that the symbolical books 
should remain authoritative as before; but Prof. Zimmermann 
was allowed to remain in his position as teacher and to poison the 
minds of the next generation of young ministers, so that the real 
victory was with the rationalists. 

The result of all this was a severe conflict in the Zurich Church. 
On the one side and at first the most numerous were the orthodox 
who laid stress on purity of doctrine. They were led by Cham- 
berlain Fiissli, whose excellent historical works reveal how he 
wanted to revive the spirit of Zwingli and Calvin in the eight- 
eenth century. On the other side were the rationalists, led by 
the antistes and Prof. Zimmermann. The rationalists soon showed 
that “liberty of thought” is as tyrannical as orthodoxy can pos- 
sibly be. If there had been oppression in the days of Heidegger 
and Schweitzer, when the stricter Calvinists interfered with the pub- 
lication of Salmurian works, there was now the oppression of ra- 
tionalism. Fiissli was attacked by Canon Breitinger, a rational- 
ist, who published a letter of Fiissli’s to him, but so mutilated it 
that Fiissli offered a defense of it for publication, but could not 
get it published at Zurich. Breitinger was the literary censor of 
that time and prevented Fiissli from doing so. And when Fiissli 
did publish elsewhere, at Freiburg, a biting satire on Breitinger, 
the latter had him accused for slander and Fiissli had to make 
an apology. Again, when Pastor Ziegler, in a sermon, complained 
against the Socinianism that was stealing into the Church, he was 
called to answer for his words before the examinators. The rationa- 
lists thus proposed to crush out orthodoxy by force. And what did 
complaints like Fiissli’s and Chamberlain Wirz’ amount to, when 
the Synod was under the control of the rationalists, whose mouthpiece 
was the antistes, for the antistes in every way tried to introduce the 
new views. Thus, in his seventh address, he took up the question, 
“Are symbolical books necessary in the evangelical Church ?” 
With him such a question ought never to have arisen. 

The next antistes, John Rudolph Ulrich, occupied the chair 1769- 
1795, so that Zurich was under rationalistic antistes from 1737 to 
1795, nearly sixty years. Ulrich was a humanist in his delight in 
the classics. As.a rationalist he preached on the virtues, and his 
sermons were ethical in their tendency. His texts were mere mot- 
toes. He cared more for the form of the sermon than for its con- 
tents and cultivated a fine art of classical eloquence. He also 
labored for the improvement of the schools. But his sermons were 
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cold and his efforts brought forth few results. For with rational- 
ism, as is always the case, the tone of morality lowered and church 
attendance decreased. Thus as rationalism came in, experimental 
piety faded out. The old orthodox party gradually lessened in 
numbers as the older members died off, for the younger ministers 
who had been trained in sympathy with the rationalists at last cap- 
tured Zurich and the mother Church of the Reformed faith, alas, 
bowed her head to deny the truth which had made her so famous. 
But during this period of rationalism, Zurich produced no great 
theologian or thinker. Even Bodmer in his Noah failed to write a 
companion poem to Milton’s Paradise Lost and Klopstock’s Messiah, 
because his rationalism cut the nerve of his genius. Rationalism is 
destructive rather than constructive, and fails to give the inspiration 
to genius that evangelical faith does. 


IV. THE PERIOD oF RETURN TO ORTHODOXY. 


It is significant that whilein Germany the period of Pietism came 
before that of rationalism, in Switzerland it came after it. Thus in 
Geneva it was called the Revival (Reveil). The address of Prof. J. 
J. Zimmermann in 1741 was epoch-making for a period of rational- 
ism. A similar thunderclap out of a clear sky came in 1779 at the 
meeting of the Zurich Synod, which augured the close of the su- 
premacy of rationalism. The brightest among the young men of 
Zurich was John Caspar Lavater. Although naturally a lover of 
prayer, yet his rationalistic training in the schools had made him a 
leader of free thought. He was a genuine Swiss in his love of free- 
dom, both in politics and theology; and he was looked upon as the 
coming apostle of free thought. But suddenly he arose in the 
Zurich Synod and severely arraigned the rationalism of his day. 
He had learned that so-called freedom of thought was only slavery 
in disguise, and he believed in the greater liberty that is found in 
Jesus Christ. Besides, his natural habit of prayer was resuming its 
control over him and faith was taking the place of unbelief in his 
heart. With burning words and sublime eloquence, he appealed at 
the close of his address to the young ministers not to allow any 
writer, however learned, to substitute any other gospel for that of 
Jesus Christ, and respectfully but earnestly appealed to the antistes 
to see to it that the Gospel might never be supplanted. This time 
the antistes could no longer restrain himself. He answered Lavater 
quite dryly, saying: “This does not belong here. The danger is 
greatly exaggerated. The theologians complained of here are in 
Germany and not under the control of the Synod of Zurich, and the 
Zurich ministers need no such warning.” Yet the antistes knew all 
the time that men like Breitinger and Bodmer were reflecting the 
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rationalism of Germany and undermining the faith of the Zurich theo- 
logical students. At the next Synod the antistes again referred to 
Lavater’s speech, as if he would laugh it off by saying “ that a sug- 
gestion had been made of placing an inquisition at Zurich which 
would deal with foreign theologians.” And still later he referred 
to it, saying that the apostles taught brotherly love and the Zurich 
ministers should show brotherly love and not attack one another. 
Thus, under the pretense of peace and unity, he permitted heter- 
odoxy. 

But rationalism is only temporary. Itis not self-reproducing, but 
dies a natural death of dry rot. The old rationalism was dying, and 
Lavater’s address was the blow at the root of the tree to kill it. 
The result was that when Ulrich died, in 1795, rationalism had no 
adherent prominent enough to become his successor. The two 
most prominent candidates were Lavater and John Jacob Hess. 
They were both orthodox, were the closest of friends, and each 
hoped and expected that the other would be elected. After a close 
vote Hess was elected. This was probably best; for although 
Lavater was the greater genius, yet his fiery nature would have 
been too aggressive for Swiss freedom in the troublesome times that 
were to follow. Besides his peculiar gifts were for the pulpit 
rather than for the executive work of the antistesship. And his 
untimely death (1801) would have left the Zurich Church without a 
head at its most critical time. Hess, however, although not so bril- 
liant a man as Lavater, was a safer man; though not possessor of a 
literary genius like Lavater, his was the genius of common sense, es- 
pecially in executive affairs. He was just the man for the times. 
For the French forced the Helvetic Republic on the Swiss and it 
required a very firm but very wise head to guide the helm of the 
Church in those dangerous times. But such a man was Hess. Not 
since the days of Breitinger had Zurich an antistes at once so able, so 
wise and so evangelical. He was born October 21, 1741, and edu- 
cated at Zurich. He had hoped, after his education was completed 
at Zurich, to make a foreign trip among the universities; but God 
gave him a training worth more to him than a foreign trip. He 
became vicar to his uncle at Neftenbach. This position prepared him 
to acquire his future fame. His uncle, unlike the rationalistic min- 
isters of his day, was accustomed to preach at his week-day services 
consecutively on the scenes in Christ’s life. This custom of his 
uncle’s, together with the perusal of Middleton’s Life of Cicero just 
at that time, started in his mind the thought of writing a Life of 
Christ. As he had ample leisure (for there were so many candidates 
for the ministry that he did not get an appointment for eleven years), 
he spent his time in a study of the Gospels, and in 1768 the first 
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volume of his Life of Christ appeared. This he continued till in 
1773 the sixth volume appeared. In 1777 he was made assistant at 
the Fraumiinster at Zurich. As the congregation was small, it gave 
him ample time to continue his studies in the Bible. In 1695 he 
was elected antistes. He found the position a very difficult one. 
The rationalists were still numerous and powerful; the political 
troubles imposed new burdens on him. For example, the Helvetic 
Republic, although it professed to grant religious liberty, yet claimed 
police authority over the clergy; and at the last moment before 
preaching the government might demand their sermons for exami- 
nation. In 1797 and 1799 many of the ministers received little or 
no salary and yet were compelled to bear heavy quarterings of troops. 
No wonder they gave vent to their feelings in loud complaints against 
the French. Hess, however, in his pastoral addresses, counseled pa- 
tience and quietness. He himself was, however, quite plain-spoken 
about the French; so much so that they had once determined on his 
deportation, but for some reason did not carry it out. He published 
three volumes of sermons preached during this time of oppression 
entitled The Christian in the Danger of His Fatherland. They were, 
however, so carefully worded that the French could not find any- 
thing in them for which to arrest him. In 1802 he showed his re- 
markable poise of character. On September 10, Zurich was bom- 
barded, yet he quietly wrote his sermon during it just as if nothing 
were happening. How different from Lavater! Lavater was the 
Peter among Christ’s disciples at Zurich, running hither and thither 
on errands of mercy till he-wasshot down. Hess was the John who 
remained in quiet contemplation with his Lord. When in 1803 the 
Swiss received the Mediation’s goverment he aided in preparing the 
new church laws. He was also a leader in all the aggressive relig- 
ious movements, such as the Bible and missionary societies. It was 
permitted him to see a beautiful Alpine glow to his life, as in his old 
age he took part in the tercentenary of the Reformation at Zurich, 
January 1, 1819. He was eighty years old and hardly expected to 
be able to take part in it, but to his great joy he was permitted on 
the first evening, December 23, 1818, to open it with a Latin address 
on The Results of the Reformation in the Development of the Sciences, 
and on the following morning he preached the principal sermon. In 
it his youthful vigor seemed to return to him as he bore a bold testi- 
mony for the old faith, claiming that Zwingli was more than a 
humanist, as the rationalists had asserted. He was Zwingli resur- 
rected—the Zwingli of the nineteenth century. But this Reforma- 
tion sermon was his last sermon. His bodily infirmities increased, 
yet he utilized his remaining strength in writing the sixth edition of 


his Life of Christ. His last public appearance was in connection 
40 
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with a Bible society meeting, where he presented Bibles. He fell 
asleep in Christ May 29, 1828. 

Hess was great, though not brilliant like Lavater, with whom as 
his contemporary one cannot help contrasting him. His greatness 
was the greatness of solidity of character. He was above all “a 
man of one book”—a Bible man. His theological standpoint was 
the Biblico-historical. He seemed to make the Bible a living his- 
tory. He aimed to portray Christ as a real man, without at all sub- 
tracting from His divinity ; for he wanted to picture Him as a man, 
yet not only as the best of men, as the rationalists did, but as the 
God-man. In the last edition of his Life of Christ he foresaw the criti- 
cal era approaching and warned against the mythical tendency. His 
exhibition of Christ as a historical person was itself the best answer 
to all mythical theories. He wrote other books, such as The History 
of the Apostles (1775), The History of Israel (1776-88), and The Best 
Method of Defending Christianity (1769); but his Life of Christ is his 
greatest work. He was the forerunner of the present Biblical the- 
ology, for he urged that the Bible be studied as history and without 
a preconceived system and soon it would differentiate itself from all 
other books as a system would appear. His books exerted a wide 
influence on the young men educated in rationalistic schools. At 
first he was criticised for the free way in which he handled the 
events in the life of Christ, but when it was found that the book 
had led to the conversion of the Count of Struensee before his exe- 
cution it was more highly appreciated. It seems to have exerted, 
although on a smaller scale, somewhat of the influence that Schleier- 
macher’s famous Addresses did in bringing thinking minds back 
to Christianity, but it was certainly far more Biblical than Schleier- 
macher’s Addresses. It became so popularthat Lutherans and even 
Romanists used it. Thus, in 1799, at Lutheran Leipsic there was 
published an exposition of all Sunday and festival gospels based on 
Hess’ Life of Christ. It was printed at Vienna in 1784 for the use 
of the Greeks, and in 1788 at Munster for the use of the Catholics. 
It was also significant in being the first Life of Christ to appear—the 
forerunner of that class of literature which has become so volumin- 
ous and has exerted such a mighty influence. Only one English Li/e 
of Christ, so far as we know, Fleetwood’s, had appeared before Hess’, 
and that was not a scholarly book. Hess was the first to write a life at 
once scholarly and popular—at once historical and yet true to 
Christ’s divinity. Such is the life and influence of the man who 
stood at the head of the Zurich Church at the stormiest period of 
its existence since the Reformation. 

Hess began again the line of orthodox antistes. His successor 
was George Gessner (1828-1837). He was thoroughly evangelical 
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and exceedingly active and practical. Before his election he had 
been the founder and soul of the Bible Society, and succeeded in 
having branch Bible Societies founded in many of the other can- 
tons. But his term of office fell in troubled times. The political 
revolution came in 1830. And rationalism was again lifting up its 
head, for Prof. John Schulthess, who was to this era of rational- 
ism what Prof. J. J. Zimmermann was to the previous era, was 
spreading the rationalism of Paulus among the students. Schul- 
thess was the author of Rationalism and the Supernatural (1822). 
His best work was the edition of Zwingli’s works. Schulthess was 
attacked ‘by Nageli—a layman and a musician, who published in 
1822, A Summary of a Confession of Faith of an Orthodox. Antistes 
Gessner was so alarmed at the approaching rationalism that he 
preached a course of sermons against it and published them in 
1839. In 18387 he resigned, and died in 1843. 


V. THE PRESENT CONDITION OF ZURICH. 


To understand the present condition of affairs at Zurich, we must 
go back more than half a century. We have seen that under An- 
tistes Gessner there was a reaction again towards rationalism. The 
rationalistic teaching of Schulthess culminated some years after his 
death in the calling of Strauss by the radicals, January 26, 1839. 


This produced a tremendous sensation. All the theological profes- 
sors, except Hitzig, voted against his coming. The ministry, with 
the next antistes, John Jacob Fiissli (1837-1849) at their head, pro- 
tested against it. From all classes, ministers and laymen, there arose 
a great cry against Strauss’ coming. The people did not want a 
man to teach about Christ, who denied that he was more than a 
myth. Before two weeks had elapsed, representatives of twenty-nine 
congregations gathered at Wadenschwyl, February 13, and organ- 
ized a concerted movement in all the parishes against Strauss, On 
March 2, they sent a petition to all the congregations, and on 
March 10, the congregations voted. Of the 40,273 votes cast, only 
1048 were favorable to the Strauss party, the voting being very 
large, one-fifth of the whole population. The Zurich council saw 
that there was no use in contending against the popular opposition 
to Strauss, and perceived that the only way out of the difficulty 
without loss of prestige to themselves was to pension Strauss. This 
pension Strauss received to the end of his life, although he never 
did a stroke of work for it,—a sort of financial dishonesty parallel 
with his literary dishonesty. 

But the citizens of the canton had lost confidence in the council 
through this affair. They were afraid that as the council had 
elected so rationalistic a professor as Strauss to the university, their 
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next step would be to make the lower cantonal schools rational- 
istic. The result was a monster meeting of the citizens of the can- 
ton, September 2, at Kloten, distant about two hours north of 
Zurich, which was attended by between 10,000 and 20,000 men. 
Yet it was not a gathering of nvisy clubs or dissipated youth, but of 
middle-aged and honorable citizens. They demanded of the Zurich 
council that the religious training in the schools be not given up. 
Everything was now supposed to be settled, when suddenly a false 
rumor spread through the canton that the council had called the 
troops of the Concordat to their help. Then suddenly came the 
armed uprising of the people. It began in the village of Pfaffikon 
under the leadership of the pastor, Hirzel. They marched to Zurich ; 
and when they arrived there September 6, they numbered about 2500 
men, led by Hirzel and Rahn Escher. They came singing psalms 
and armed with scythes, guns and clubs. The council fled, fearing 
for their personal safety. Shots were fired between the government 
troops and the citizen army, in which nine were killed and four 
more died of their wounds. The result was that the radical council 
was overturned and a new election held, September 16 and 17, at 
which the conservatives gained control of the government. They 
called Prof. J. P. Lange, one of the ablest opponents of Strauss, as 
professor of theology, and afterwards called Prof. J. H. A. Ebrard. 
This Straussian rebellion was one of the most exciting episodes in 
the Church history of Zurich—a sort of second reaction against 
rationalism as the Reformation in the sixteenth century had been 
against Romanism. For whatever may have been: the religious 
views of the politicians or of the ministry, it was evident from it 
that the hearts of the common people, especially in the country, were 
true to orthodox piety. 

But though the conservatives gained the power, they kept it 
but a short time. In 1849 the council of Zurich set aside Fiissli 
as an ultimate result of his opposition to Strauss. He was very 
decidedly orthodox and the head of every evangelical movement 
of his time. The council elected Henry Jacob Brunner (1850- 
1866) in his place. He, too, was an orthodox theologian, but 
milder in his disposition than his predecessor. There were three 
parties now in the Zurich Church—the orthodox, the rationalists 
and the mediating theologians. Of these, rationalism increased in 
power. Strauss, it is true, had not come; but Biedermann came as 
professor in 1850, a far more dangerous man than Strauss, for he 
was positive in his Hegelianism whereas Strauss was negative in his 
criticism. Keim also came, to write his critical Life of Jesus of 
Nazareth ; and Schweitzer also prominently represented the mediat- 
ing theology of Schleiermacher, although unfortunately he inclined 
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to the left or rationalistic wing. These were the theologians who 
led Zurich back again to rationalism. Over against the rationalistic 
teachings of the university of Zurich; the evangelicals called a pro- 
fessor extraordinary to the university and supported him privately. 
They also founded, through the liberality of Matilda Escher, the St. 
Anna Chapel, which has become the centre of all evangelical influ- 
ences in the canton. In 1866, Antistes Brunner died and was suc- 
ceeded by the present antistes, Diethelm George Finsler, a very able 
man, who has written a number of very valuable works such as a 
History of the Theological Development of German Switzerland. 
He represents the mediating school of theology as held by the late 
Prof. Hagenbach of Basle, but like Hagenbach and the mediates in 
general he is always anxious to give the same rights to each party 
in the Church. It is possible that he may be the last of the long 
series of antistes, as the parliament is now occupied with a new 
organization of the Church, which would eliminate that dignity. 
We have thus traced the history of the antistes of Zurich through 
three centuries, and from the highest Calvinistic orthodoxy down to 
the completest rationalism. Zurich and its university to-day are the 
most rationalistic in German Switzerland, although we have learned 
with pleasure that within the last five years somewhat of a reaction 
has set in especially in the country parishes who are tired of ration- 
alism and prefer orthodox pastors. But it is very sad to see how 
the main cities, historic in the Reformed faith, have gone off into 
rationalism, such as Geneva, Zurich and Heidelberg. O that some 
Zwingli would again rise to destroy the power of this new oppressor 
as he destroyed Romanism. Or would that some Hess might again 
come to lead the Zurich Church back to the Bible and to orthodoxy. 
The Alliance of the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches could not 
do a better work than to establish English congregations in these 
old Reformed centres, which might serve to strengthen the things 
that remain and uphold the evangelical elements within the state 
churches by their sympathy, as well as be to them object lessons of 
the practical methods of church work among the English churches. 


Reap1ne, Pa. JAMES I. Goon. 





IT. 
ORIGIN AND COMPOSITION OF GENESIS. 


THE SITUATION PRESUPPOSED IN GENESIS. 


HEORIES of the origin of Old Testament books have, of late, 
been greatly in excess of admitted facts. To collect, classify, 

verify and learn the significance of facts is doubtless the inquirer’s first 
business; it is certainly the quickest and surest path to valid results. 
The fifty chapters of Genesis furnish no small amount of material. 
It should be no hopeless task to determine, within certain general 
limits, the bearing of this material on questions of composition, 
authorship and date. What then is the actual situation presupposed 
in Genesis? What age of the world does it best reflect? If the 
book be six hundred or a thousand years later than the times, per- 
sons and things described in it, signs of this fact should be abundant 
and clear; while literary and historical criticism can have no more 
legitimate function than to point them out and show their true 
meaning. The work here, moreover, should be all the easier that 
the contents of Genesis are of such a peculiar cast. To a great extent, 
as its name imports, it is a book of beginnings. It professes to 
describe the beginnings of the material universe, of the earth, of 
man and his history, of the family, of human sin and redemption, of 
the Sabbath rest, of the building of altars and the anointing of 
pillars, of the public worship of Jehovah, of polygamy, of agricul- 
ture and the arts, of the abrupt decline of human life, of the confu- 
sion of tongues, and other things besides. Nor are these the only 
peculiarities of the book. Its geography and topography are char- 
acteristic, its local antiquities, the proverbs and the customs then cur- 
rent, its ethnic presuppositions, the measure and the kind of contact 
with the surrounding peoples everywhere implied, its family regis- 
ters, and its religion both on the human and the divine side. In 
fact, our greatest embarrassment is to know how to treat properly 
such a mass of materials in the limits allowed. We will look first 
at some of the main points of the historical narratives of the book. 
One specially marked feature of Genesis is its cosmogony. Many 
important questions concerning it still await solution. They need 
not, however, necessarily defeat a purpose to discover in what gen- 
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eral period the first chapter of Genesis took its present form. Is ita 
product of the Babylonian exile, as some maintain, or may it have 
been of Mosaic or even pre-Mosaic origin? There certainly seems 
to be decisive objections against its origin in the exile. The close 
relation between the Biblical and one of the Babylonian accounts of 
the creation no one doubts. In both the work is divided into seven 
successive stages. In both the beginning is a watery chaos, char- 
acterized by a word having the same root-meaning. In both the 
general order of creation, with man at the apex, isthe same. In 
both the celestial bodies are appointed for “signs and for seasons, 
and for days and years.”* But these facts furnish no just ground 
for the conclusion that the Biblical account came from Babylon at 
the time of the exile, but quite the contrary; or even that it is de- 
pendent on the Babylonian. A common ultimate origin for both 
is all that can be safely inferred.t 

(1) The Biblical account does not make upon us the impression that 
it is the product of special study or reflection, as one might expect 
if it came from so late a period as the middle of the fifth century 
B.C. It has a peculiar style, but it is lapidarian, that is to say, 
monumental in character. (2) That the Jews would adopt from 
their heathen masters of the exile period, in any form, so conspic- 
uous a part of the Torah as the opening chapter of Genesis—that 
they would find among them the formative elements, or even the 
suggestions of its great spiritual truths, including its pure monothe- 
ism —is extremely improbable, not to say incredible. (8) The 
Babylonian story of the creation, as we have it, is demonstrably 
much earlier than the exile. It comes to us first from the period 
and the library of Assurbanipal (B.C. 668-626), where it was stored 


*See Records of the Past, 2d series, i, 130. 

+Pinches (Zzpository Times, May, 1893, p. 350), a competent authority, thus 
expresses himself on this point: ‘‘ No charge of plagiarism can be brought 
against the Hebrew writer on account of any parallels which may exist between 
his narrative or narratives and those of the Babylonians. They are parallels, 
and nothing more; for the two sets of narratives are so different, that no one, 
comparing them, would venture to say that either was copied from the other. 
That the legends current among the Babylonians were, at least to a certain 
extent, known to the scribes of the Hebrews, is very probable, and it is just as 
probable that the legends [?] current with the Hebrews were known to the scribes 
of Babylonia. That the Hebrew writer may have been influenced by the Baby- 
lonian legends, is not only possible but probable; but if he was so influenced, 
when he wrote, he has managed to suppress the fact in a remarkable way, for 
such parallels and similarities as these are only what might have been expected 
among writers so closely akin in race and language, belonging to nationalities 
whose forefathers had, in early times, inhabited the same country, and between 
whom there was much intercourse in later days. Two descriptions of the same 
event, especially if that event be the Creation, are, moreover, bound to contain 
a certain number of parallels.” 
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as the treasured copy of an original older by many hundreds of 
years. Assyria, it is well known, became an independent empire 
about the eighteenth century B.C. Its literature, of the kind we 
are considering, was wholly inherited ; it was the same as that of the 
Babylonians, and originally derived from the same Akkadian and 
Sumerian sources. We are pointed, accordingly, to the Babylonia 
of Abraham’s time, if not much earlier, by these parallels. If one 
object to the simple and natural theory that it was through Abra- 
ham that the Hebrews received from antiquity the essential contents 
of the earlier chapters of Genesis, there is still another, much to be 
preferred on the score of probability to the one offered us by a cer- 
tain class of critics. It has been placed beyond doubt, since recent 
discoveries in Southern Arabia and at Tel Loh in Mesopotamia, 
that a high Babylonian civilization had spread, to some extent, over 
Canaan and the surrounding nations considerably before the days of 
Abraham.* Here then was an opportunity for the transmission to 
the future home of the Israelites of “ this or other cosmogonies of pos- 
sibly Babylonian origin.”+ (4) The peculiar structure of the creation 
narrative in Genesis is doubtless due to the formative idea underly- 
ing the chapter, which is that of six days of labor followed by a 
Sabbath of rest. This idea reaches back to the very dawn of his- 
tory, appearing in the Babylonian record before it does in Genesis. 
That it is pre-Mosaic in Israel is clear from the language of the 
fourth commandment: “ Remember the Sabbath day,”—showing a 
knowledge of the Sabbath, whatever may be said of its early observ- 
ance. (5) There are numerous passages in the Psalms, early and 
late (Ps. viii, xxxiii. 9, xc. 2, cii. 25, 27, civ) in chap. xxxviii, and 
in Proverbs (viii. 22-30), which, to all appearances, refer to the Bib- 
lical account of the creation. In view of these facts, if one claim for 
it an exilic or even a post- Mosaic origin, the claim must be supported 
by something besides conjecture; there must be stringent reasons 
given for so unlikely a position.t As yet they have not been pro- 
duced. 


Three other narratives of Genesis which have more or less direct 


*See Erman, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenland. Gesellschaft, Sept., 1892 ; 
Conder, Scottish Rev., Oct., 1894, on ‘‘ The Earliest Ages of Hebrew History.’’ 

+ See article by Hommel ‘‘ The Oldest Cosmogony of the World,”’ in the 8. 8. 
Times, February 17, 1894. ; 

t To the hypothesis that the scheme of the creation on the basis of the so-called 
Hexahemeron is due to a later working over of the original material, Dillmann 
says (Die Genesis, 1892, p. 16) that it is an unnecessary and essentially impossi- 
ble theory. Similarly, Delitzsch, Com., 1887, p. 42; and Strack, Com., 1892, pp. 
4,5. Or the effort to get rid of the testimony of the Decalogue by claiming that 
Ex. xx. 11 is a later addition, Delitzsch (ibid.) refers to Deut. v. 13-15, where the 
existence of the Sabbath is predicated, though the motive urged for its observ- 
ance is new. 
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connection with the monuments of Babylon are those of the Fall, the 
Deluge and of the Tower of Babel. All Assyrian scholars are not 
agreed that there is a clear tradition of the Fall recorded on the 
monuments. Recently, however, new discoveries have enlarged our 
knowledge of the subject. It is now held, at least by some of them, 
that while there is no complete monumental record of this event 
extant, there are in the same creation series fragmentary passages 
showing that the story was known to the Babylonians in a form 
resembling, in several important respects, the Biblical. Both have 
an earthly paradise, a tree of knowledge, and, apparently, a tree of 
life. In both the sin consists in the eating of forbidden fruit. 

Thus runs, in part, the version: 

“The great gods, all determiners of fate, 

They entered, and death, like the god, soon was filled. 

In sin one with the other in compact joins. 

The command was established, in the garden of the god. 
The tree Asnan they ate, they broke. 

Its stalk they destroyed. 

They drank the sweet juice which injures the body. 

Great was their sin. Themselves they exalted. 

To Merodach their Redeemer he appointed their destiny.”’* 

In addition to this fragment, there is a small Babylonian cylinder 
preserved in the British Museum, of uncertain, but, as is generally 
agreed, of very ancient date, which seems to make definite refer- 
ence to the fall of man. It contains a picture of the tree of knowl- 
edge, or, according to Babylonian ideas, of the tree of life. On 
either side sit a man and woman, while behind the woman the ser- 
pent appears as if addressing himself to her. There can be no rea- 
sonable doubt what this pictorial representation was meant to teach. 
It shows that, in its most essential features, the Biblical story of the 
Fall was widely current among Shemitic peoples. 

Here again, it is to be observed, whatever the ultimate relation 
of these accounts may prove to be, they transport us by their essen- 
tial contents to the very earliest times. If, accordingly, one is 
pleased to conjecture that the Biblical narrative assumed its pres- 
ent form at a late period in the Hebrew history, he is entitled to 
all the support which an unlikely conjecture affords and to nothing 
more. Very late it cannot have been, since there are several ref- 
erences to it in the Proverbs ascribed to Solomon (Prov. iii. 18, 
xi, 30, xiii. 12, xv. 4), as well as in the earlier Prophets (Joel ii. 3; 
Hosea x. 8).f In fact, there seems to be nothing to forbid the nar- 

*See Boscawen, Hapository Times, 1893, pp. 439-441 ; but ¢f. Pinches, ibid., 
1892, pp. 128-125. 


+ Only here, outside of Genesis, are the Hebrew words for thorns and thistles. 
found in combination. 
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rative of the fall in Genesis being the product of an age preceding 
Moses. 

In the case of the Deluge, the Babylonian and Biblical accounts 
display, even in the smallest details, a most remarkable similarity. 
They agree in the main, as it respects the reason of the judgment; 
definitely stating that it was on account of sin, that the warning of 
it was first given to one man and that it was to be a flood of waters. 
This man is said to have done as he was bidden. The object of the 
vessel is declared to be to save the Babylonian Noah and others, so 
as “to preserve the seed of life.” The flood has asecond announce- 
ment as in the Bible. The hero embarks with his relatives and the 
beasts of the field. The door of the vessel is shut and the flood ap- 
pears as announced. It is caused by rain and the convulsions of 
nature. Mankind without is totally destroyed. The duration of 
the flood is carefully stated. This other Noah, like the Biblical, 
opens a window. The ship stands in theregionof Armenia. Birds 
are sent out after seven days. The occupants of the ship disembark, 
A sacrifice is offered to the gods, who are pleased with the odor, and, 
as the text is generally read, a rainbow appears in the sky and a 
promise is given that the world shall not again be destroyed. At 
the end, the man is blessed by Bel. This is the surprising Baby- 
lonian account. . 

Unlike the two preceding narratives examined, the first of which 
is ascribed by critics to the document P (dated B.C. 444), the sec- 
ond to J (dated B.C. 800), we have here combined together in the 
Bible, it is supposed, extracts from both these documents; hence 
the Biblical story, as a whole, is heid not to be earlier than B.C. 
444, The utter improbability of such a theory is patent on the 
surface. The Babylonian story of the Deluge, like that of the 
Creation and the Fall, reaches us through the library of Assur- 
banipal, two hundred years before the exile. It is an acknowl- 
edged copy of an original earlier by centuries, more properly 
millenniums.* That is to say, obviously long before Moses, the 
principal contents of the Biblical narrative of the Flood, mostly 
in the Biblical order, were current in ancient Babylonia, the 
very region from which Abraham set out to find a homein Canaan. 
The monuments at Tel Loh were discovered by the French consul 
de Sarzeh at Bassorah (1880-1881). They are not later than the 
twenty-fourth century B.C. They furnish, it is said, the oldest 
Akkadian inscriptions yet found. Taking these, along with the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets, it is safe to infer that the political history 


*The legends of Gilgames, of which the flood story forms a part, were 
brought to Nineveh by the scribes of Assurbanipal from the Akkadian library 
of Erech, among the oldest of Chaldza, 
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of Palestine previous to the conquest by Joshua included two peri- 
ods: (1) That of the domination of the Akkadians, probably a Mon- 
gol people, and (2) that of the Egyptians as revealed in the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets. The first of these afforded occasion and opportu- 
nity for a considerable immigration of Shemitic tribes southward 
across the fords of the Euphrates at Carchemish.* 

W hat room, then, is there for the hypothesis—for that is all that it 
is—that the Biblical account is made up of two different and dis- 
cordant stories originating four hundred years apart and first united 
together B.C. 444? We do not say, observe, that the Biblical story 
is dependent on the Babylonian, or vice versa; but only that the 
great antiquity of the Babylonian, seeing that it reproduces to such 
a degree and in such form the Biblical, is prima facie evidence 
against the position of our critics.t More than that, it directly 
favors the view that this narrative, like the two preceding, came to 
the Hebrews through their Mesopotamian ancestors,—if not by means 
of Abraham on his immigration into Canaan, then by the consid- 
erably earlier spread of Babylonian civilization to the west and 
south. 

The connection of the Tower of Babel, mentioned in Gen. xi. 
3, 4, with the history of Babylonia is less clear. The “Land of 
Shinar” is doubtless the Sumer of the monuments. Asa matter of 
fact, too, the bitumen said to have been used on the structure is 
still abundant in the neighborhood of Babylon, and the word for 
brick is common in the earlier and later Shemitic languages, 
Schrader + insists that there can be no doubt that the Biblical story 
refers to a structure which once really existed and whose ruins may 
still exist. This need not be true as it respects the last part of the 
assertion; but if it were true, it would leave little to be desired in 
the matter of antiquity. Birs-Nimrud, near Borsippa, and Babil, 
more especially its temple of Merodach, with which, severally, the 
Tower of Babel has been identified by different writers, had their 
origin during the earlier Babylonian civilization. In any case, ac- 
cordingly, there appears to be nothing to invalidate the theory of a 
pre- Mosaic date for the Biblical account. 

Of the other earlier narratives of Genesis we will next look at 
those of Cain and Abel (iv. 1-24), the Nephilim (vi. 4), Noah after 
the Flood (ix. 18-27) and Nimrod (x. 8,9). In the first, relating 


*Cf. Conder, in The Scottish Review, October, 1894, ‘‘The Earliest Ages of 
History.” 

+ Strack (Com., inloco) candidly admits that the Babylonian account through- 
out runs parallel with that of the Bible. His inference, however, that origin- 
ally P and J contained here much the same material is plainly suicidal for the 
current analysis. 

¢ Die Keilinschriften, etc., 2te Auflage, p. 121. 
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to Cain and Abel, Cain is represented as a tiller of the ground and 
Abel a keeper of sheep. It will be noted, that the domestication of 
the sheep has taken place, and the distinction between an agri- 
cultural and a pastoral life is, to a degree, presupposed. The pro- 
cess of reaching it need not have beena long one. The same is true 
of the matter of sacrificing, in the simple form in which it is here 
presented. In the alarm which Cain, the murderer, felt lest he, in 
turn, might be put to death, there is shown the natural feeling which 
afterwards underlay the custom of blood revenge. It is unnecessary 
to suppose that such a custom already existed. That there were 
other children of Adam and Eve, of whom the narrative does not 
definitely speak, is clear from the context (iv. 17, v.4). It is also 
in harmony with the situation that Cain, in his appeal to Jehovah, 
speaks of the remaining inhabitants of the world as though they 
were friends of Abel (“ whosoever findeth me shall slay me”). The 
land of Nod, to which Cain fled, seems to mean no more than the 
land of his wanderings. When it is said that he afterwards “ be- 
gan to build a city,”—for that is the force of the words in Hebrew,— 
we are not to think of a city in the modern sense (cf. 2 Kgs, xvii. 9) ; 
but rather of a walled hamlet, meant largely, it is to be presumed, 
for Cain’s own protection. The record of the beginning of plural 
marriages with Lamech, a descendant of Cain, is significant. It 
would hardly have been recorded unless it really marked the begin- 
ning of the deterioration. The same may be said of the statement 
concerning Jabal, Jubal and Tubal-Cain, that with them several of 
the arts began. It does not imply that they had reached any great 
development in their time, but the contrary. So, in conclusion, as 
there is a sufficient moral and religious reason for the insertion of 
this chapter at this point in Genesis, so there is nothing in its exter- 
nal form which makes it unsuitable as an introduction to Mosaic 
institutions, 

The four verses prefixed to the story of the Flood (vi. 1-4), 
relating to the Nephilim, the Gibborim and the intermarriage 
of the “Sons of God” with the “ daughters of men,” are of consid- 
rable archzological interest. By a certain class of critics they are 
regarded as indisputable evidence of the survival of Hebrew myths 
in the Bible. By the sons of God, they believe, the angels are 
meant. If this were true it would at the same time be a sign of 
the highest antiquity. It isin far better harmony with the context, 
however, as well as with the teachings of the Bible generally, to 
suppose that by the sons of God the Sethites are intended. Their 
marriages with the daughters of the rest of men, as the race in- 
creased and they were brought into more immediate vicinity, would 
prove fatal to the earlier moral superiority of the Sethites, and so 
would be offensive to God. The product of such marriages was the 
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more notable because it was the union, as we have reason to suppose, 
of the best physical development of the time, in stature, longevity 
and the like, with the highest progress in mechanical skill, espe- 
cially in the manufacture of weapons. That this view, most com- 
monly held, can be exegetically defended has been shown among 
others recently by Strack, of Berlin.* 

Of Noah after the Flood it is said (ix. 18-27) that he began to be 
a husbandman and planted a vineyard. It is further noted that, 
apparently as the result of his ignorance, he was overcome by the 
wine which he had made. It is worthy of remark that the orig- 
inal home of the vine is claimed to have been in the regions of 
Armenia, whence, to some extent even in historic times, it has 
found its way to other peoples. It was domesticated in Palestine 
before the days of Abraham (xiv. 8). It might beclaimed by some 
that the prophecy of Noah found in the context, especially in its 
curse of Canaan, reflects a far later period. If it be really a 
prophecy, as we believe, the peculiar reference to Canaan would be 
no valid objection to its early date. If it were to be admitted that 
it isno prophecy, it would bring us no further down than the times 
of Abraham, when, according to Genesis, the judgment on Canaan 
was already in prospect (xv. 16, etc.). 

The reference to Nimrod in x. 8-11 is of a remarkable character, 
and he must have been an extraordinary personage. That he is 
spoken of as a “ mighty hunter,” is every way suitable to the habits 
of an oriental monarch of antiquity. The name Nimrod has not 
yet come to light on the monuments. The Bible seems to indicate 
that he was of Cassite origin (“ And Cush begat Nimrod”). The 
centre of the Cassite supremacy, it is now known, was Babylon and 
its neighboring cities. He is further said to have gone forth (better 
it would seem, “One went forth”) “from that land and builded 
Nineveh,” etc. It used to be thought, in spite of the Bible, that 
Assyria was older than Babylonia; this theory has now, of course, 
been abandoned.t Of the cities of Assyria named in vers. 11, 12 
all have not yet been identified. When Nineveh was founded, it is 
not known, but certainly long before Moses. It is fair to presume 
that Calah and Resin (Reheboth-Ir was simply a suburb of a city) 
were not much younger. 


* Com., in loco. 

+Cf. Micah v. 6, where Assyria and the land of Nimrod are used synony- 
mously. 

¢ According to Schrader (Die Keilinschriften, etc., p. 96), an Assyrian king 
who reigned about B.C. 850, states that Calah was ‘‘ founded ’’ by Shalmaneser I, 
about B.C. 1300. It may well be doubted, in the circumstances, whether this 
king founded and did not rather rebuild the city. It needed rebuilding again in 
the ninth century B.C. Cf. Com. of Strack in loco. who renders the Assyrian 
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We now come to the life of Abraham. Genesis informs us that 
he came from “ Ur of the Chaldees.” Until recent times, outside of 
this Biblical reference, the place was quite unknown. It is now 
recognized as having been once a capital (town or city), whose politi- 
cal conditions at the time of the patriarch are fairly well understood. 
Even names corresponding to those of Abraham, Sarah and Milcah 
occur on the documents of the country. At the time of Terah’s 
removal from his native city to Harran, a popular movement of the 
Babylonian people carrying with it their traditions and their civili- 
zation towards the west was taking place. Harran itself was a 
frontier town of Babylonia, 600 miles away, and like it worshiping 
the moon-god. The much traveled road to it led along the banks 
of the Euphrates. In view of these facts a distinguished archzolo- 
gist has written :* 

“Such a remarkable coincidence between the Biblical narrative 
and the evidence of archeological research cannot be the result of 
chance. The narrative must be historical; no writer of late date, 
even if he were a Babylonian, could have invented a story so exactly 
in accordance with what we now know to have been the truth. For 
a story of the kind to have been the invention of Palestinian tradi- 
tion is equally impossible. To the unprejudiced mind there is no 
escape from the conclusion that the history of the migration of 
Terah from Ur to Harran is founded on fact. 

“ Tf founded on fact, we may further conclude that it was recorded 
in contemporaneous documents. We have learned from the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets that before the age of the Exodus the Babylonian 
language and writing were used throughout Palestine, and that 
Babylonian literature must have been well known there; we have 
also learned from the cuneiform monuments of Babylonia itself that 
Babylonian armies had trodden the ‘ harran’ or high road to Syria 
centuries before the birth of Abraham, and that Palestine had been 
subject to the Babylonian kings. When Abraham entered Canaan, 
the Canaanites were not only acquainted with the cuneiform sylla- 
bary of Babylonia, they were also acquainted with the Babylonian 
language. The Elamite suzerain of Babylonia claimed to be 
lord of Palestine as well, and Abraham would thus have found him- 
self in what might be considered a sort of province of the Babylo- 
nian empire. At all events it was a country into which the lan- 
guage and literature, the theology and beliefs, of the Babylonians 
had deeply penetrated.” 





word by ‘‘gemacht,’’ that is built. The passage referred to reads, ‘‘ Kalhu, 
which Salmanaser, king of the land of Assyria, the prince my predecessor, had 
built (epu-us), that city had fallen into decay and ruin, that city anew I built 
(ab-ni).’’ 

*Sayce, S. S. Times, January 20, 1894. 
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That Abraham had a servant, Eliezer, the Damascene, seems 
to be one of the undesigned coincidences which mark the patri- 
arch’s journey to Canaan, as Hagar does a subsequent one to 
Egypt. The famine which drove Abrabam to the Nile land 
was a common experience of his times. His treatment by the rul- 
ing monarch, the gifts he received, including camels* and excluding 
horses, abundant in the period of Joseph, tally with the revelations 
of secular history, as far as known.+ Verifications by the inscrip- 
tions of the episode in Abraham’s life recorded in chap. xiv. are so 
numerous and so far reaching in their relations, that an entire 
paper would not suffice to set them adequately forth. The 
antiquity of the material is clearly stamped on the language inci- 
dentally employed. We read of “ Bela, the same is Zoar ;” “the vale 
of Siddim, the same is the Salt Sea;” of “ El-paran, which is by the 
wilderness ;” of ‘ En-mishpat, the same is Kadesh ;” of “the vale 
of Shaveh, the same is the King’s Vale,” etc. Says Hommel: “If 
Genesis xiv were really ‘a very late Midrash-like record from post- 
exilic times,’ how in that event should the supposed author, who in 
this chapter created a masterpiece, have been able to make use of 
antiquated names and phrases, which he himself had to explain by 
accompanying glosses for the sake of intelligibility? .... Was 
this perhaps a ruse of the author to give to his production the 
appearance of antiquity ? Ifso, I must confess that such refinement 
of deception is without parallel in all the Old Testament, and that 
if indeed we were to credit the author with adopting such an arti- 
fice, it seems extraordinary that he should have used his old Baby- 
lonian data for the embellishment of just this scene belonging to 
the later period of Abraham’s life, when there was a whole series of 
hoary records that afforded a much more inviting field for such oper- 
ations.”§ In other respects, the historical situation of the patriarch, 
as hitherto generally understood, is reproduced with a minuteness 
and an accuracy of detail most wonderful, even in this day of arch- 
eeological surprises. The rulers’ names forming the alliance against 


*See Tomkins, Times of Abraham., pp. 51, 52, and Rawlinson, Herodotus, i, 
365. 

+ Strack, Com., in loco, quotes Wiedemann, Geschichte von Alt-Hgypten, 1891, 
p. 77, who says that the presence of the camel in Egypt is verified by classical 
writers, and the fact that the animal does not appear on the monuments may be 
due, if not a mere accident, to religious, considerations. Cf. Tomkins, Times of 
Abraham, p. 153, who notes that the animal is mentioned in several interesting 
texts in the nineteenth dynasty and that the gift of camels to Abraham would 
be natural from the shepherd-kings. 

t The title Pharaoh is found in the oldest monuments and used as a title of the 
Egyptian kings down to the Persian conquest. On the story of Sarah see 
Spurrell, p. 129. 

§ S. 8S. Times, March 5, 1892 
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the kings of the Canaanitish pentapolis, with a single exception, 
have all been identified. The Elamite supremacy in Palestine at 
this period, so long held to be an impossibility, is now one of the 
best recognized of facts. Even a personage analogous to the hither- 
to mysterious Melchizedek has been discovered in Ebed-Tob of the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets. It is no unexpected language, accordingly, 
which, in view of recent disclosures in the East, one of the most 
distinguished of the discoverers uses, who says: “ Underneath the 
narratives of Genesis lie historical documents which come down 
from the age of the events which they record, and possess, accord- 
ingly, all the value of contemporaneous evidence. Whatever may 
have been the period when the book was compiled, its author or 
authors made use of written materials, and these written mate- 
rials were as historicallytrustworthy as those on which we base 
our knowledge of the Persian wars with Greece. The history of 
Canaan before the Israelitish conquest was not a blank to be filled 
up by the legends and systematizing fictions of a later day ; it belongs 
to a period when reading and writing were widely known and prac- 
ticed, and when contemporaneous events were recorded on imper- 
ishable clay.”* 

An important episode in the life of Abraham was the destruction 
of the cities of the plain (Gen. xix). The patriarch was then at 
Mamre near Hebron. The harmony of the Biblical record with the 
topography of the country (cf. Gen. xiii. 10, xviii. 16, xix. 27) and 
with its geological structure (xiv. 10) is most remarkable. The 
five cities, it is evident, lay to the north of the Dead Sea, between 
which and Abraham was the vale of Siddim with its pits of asphalt.t 
From his outlook on the heights east of Mamre he could easily have 
observed the smoke of the land going up “as the smoke of a 
furnace.” The story of the incestuous origin of Ammon and Moab 
appended to this same chapter, moreover, is not the product of later 
Jewish hate, as some have affirmed. It has the correct historical 
perspective. We know from the Moabite stone in the ninth century 
B.C., that the language of Moab corresponded with that of Israel (7.e., 
with the Hebrew)—in fact was Hebrew. ; The names of the peoples 
were suggested by their peculiar ancestry. Their title, “sons of Lot,” 
is equally pertinent. They are constantly named together in the 
Bible (Num. xvii; 1 Sam. xiv. 47,etc.), As early as Deut. ii. 9, 19, 
their descent from Lot is made the ground why Israel, on its way to 


*Sayce, Expository Times, December, 1891, p. 117. Cf. article by Hommel, S. 
S. Times, March 5, 1892. 


t Observe the route of the hostile forces from Mount Seir, El-Paran and Kadesh 
through the land of the Amalekites and Amorites to their battlefield before 
Sodom. 
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Canaan from Egypt, refused either to conquer or to molest them. 
The names of both Ammon and Moab appear on the Assyrian monu- 
ments, but in no way to conflict with Biblical statements. 

In the account of Abraham’s offering of Isaac, the event itself 
furnishes one of the best evidences of its antiquity. That it took 
place on an elevation in “the land of Moriah” is no indication of a 
post-Davidic period. All the conditions of the narrative point to 
this site. Beersheba, where Abraham was, is a twelve hours’ ride 
away from Hebron, and thus another day’s journey distant from 
Jerusalem. We read that on the third day the patriarch saw the 
place afar off—supposably on the brow of the hill lying between 
Bethlehem and Jerusalem. That in this same region Jehovah sub- 
sequently appeared to David and that the temple itself was built on 
Mt. Moriah are frankly admitted ; and, at the same time, that “ there 
is a wonderful fitness in connecting this stupendous act of piety (on 
Abraham’s part) with the place where the glory of God should 
(afterwards) dwell, and where perfect atonement should be offered 
for the people of Israel.”* Even the incident of the ram caught by 
his horns in the thicket is not without its value as a corroborative 
testimony to the truthfulness of the record. We are told that the 
horns of the Syrian ram are remarkably twisted, and thus one 
might easily have become entangled as described.t 


The detailed statement of the purchase by Abraham of a sepul- 


* Deane, Life and Times of Abraham, p. 148. 


+ On undesigned coincidences between the account of the destruction of the 
cities of the plain and topographical and geological data, see S. 8. Times, Feb. 
3, 1894, p. 70 (Beecher), and p. 71 (Geikie) and p. 68 (Tristram). The last 
is important enough to be cited as a whole :— 

‘‘Nothing strikes the careful observer on the spot, in the Holy Land, more 
than the wonderful exactness of minute and incidental expression, when tested 
by the actual topography of the country. It is so with respect to the situation 
of what may be termed the prehistoric cities of the plain, Sodom and Gomorrah. 
It has often been imagined that these cities were submerged during the great 
convulsion of nature, and are now buried under the waters of the Dead Sea. 
There is no foundation in the Biblical story for such an idea. We are told that 
God rained fire and brimstone upon those cities, and overthrew them, and all 
the plain, and all the inhabitants of the cities, and that which grew upon the 
ground. The word kikkar, rendered ‘plain,’ has the same sense as the modern 
Ghor, the name still applied to the Jordan valley, north of the Dead Sea. 
Geological investigation shows us that they never could have been in the area 
at present covered by the waters of the Dead Sea, which is simply a vast fissure, 
a continuation, a deepening, of the Jordan valley, with steep sloping sides. 
The geological evidence is that the cities must have been either north or south 
of the Dead Sea. A careful examination of the history of the invasion of Che- 
dorlaomer shows that they could not have been south of the Dead Sea, but to 
the north of it ; for, in returning from their raid in Mount Seir, they attack the 
Amorites in Hazazon-tamar, which is Engedi, and after that, meet the king of 
Sodom and his confederates. Had the cities been south of the Dead Sea, they 

41 
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chre from the Hittite settlers of Canaan (chap. xxiii) is a faith- 
ful and striking protraiture, as far as it goes, of the historic situa- 
tion there B.C. 1900. Evidence from the context of a com- 
paratively civilized condition appears in the fact that burial is 
by entombment, that silver is circulated as money and that care- 
fully drawn contracts are used in the exchange of property. But 
six hundred years earlier, it is said, the ancestors of these same 
Hittites cut cedars in northern Lebanon.* And it isa fact of im- 
portance to us that in the eighth century B.C. this people disap- 
pears, as such, from Hebrew history, their power having been broken 
by the Assyrian Sargon. 

The succeeding narratives of Isaac and Jacob, aside from the fact 
that they bear the same literary stamp as the matter with which 
they are associated, contain little to indicate the period in which 
they arose.t A circumstance of some importance, however, is re- 
corded in the life of Judah, one of Jacob’s sons. He issaid to have 
been in possession of a signet ring, together with the cord by which 
it was suspended from the neck (xxxviii. 16). For a long time this 
signet ring was regarded as the only evidence in Genesis that the 
patriarchs may have been acquainted, to any extent, with written 
characters. In fact one of the most recent and fair-minded of com- 
mentators remarks that there was probably engraved on the ring 


must have marched through their country before meeting the Amorites, whom 
they encounter in the vale of Siddim, and then proceed towards Damascus. 

“‘Now, at the time of the destruction of Sodom, Abraham was encamped at 
Mamre, the site of which is universally identified very near Hebron. Abra- 
ham, we are told in the sixteenth verse, accompanied the angels who looked 
towards Sodom, to bring them on the way. That way could only be by ascend- 
ing the range of hills immediately east of Mamre. Here Abraham halted, and 
remained standing before the Lord, whilst the two proceeded on their way. 

“It is nowhere stated that they could see Sodom, but it is stated that on the 
following morning Abraham got up early and went to the same place, and 
thence looked towards Sodom and Gomorrah and towards all the land of the 
plain, and saw the smoke of the country going up as the smoke of a furnace. 

@ Now, looking from those heights towards the south end of the Dead Sea, the 
distant view is completely shut in, and it would be impossible to recognize 
whence any smoke might ascend. But towards the north, although it is im- 
possible to see the surface of the plain of Jordan itself, yet the wide, flat depres- 
sion, which is formed by the plain of Jericho on the one side and the plain of 
Shittim on the other, can be easily recognized by the wide gap between the 
lofty plateau on which we stand and the distant but still more lofty range of the 
mountains of Moab and Gilead on the other side of the Jordan valley, with a 
gauzy cloud of haze intervening. Thus the spectator could exactly locate the 
spot whence he saw the smoke arising, while smoke from no other part of the 
valley could be so identified. Hence the notable accuracy of the expression 
‘looked towards Sodom.’ ”’ 

* Conder, inSmith’s Bible Dict., 2d series, s. v. ‘‘Hittite.’’ Cf. Sayce, The Hit- 
tites, 1890. 

{Sayce: 8. S. Times: 1894, p. 184, ‘‘ Senjerli.’’ 
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some kind of pictorial representation ; but that one need not think of 
an inscription in connection with it, or of an acquaintance with the 
art of writing in the patriarchal period.* As already intimated above, 
the time has more than passed when any doubt need be entertained 
on this subject. Scholars some time ago came to the conclu- 
sion that Shemitic alphabetic characters arose some centuries before 
the age of Moses. 

One of them remarks: “The possible date of the origin of this 
alphabet is thus brought within definite limits. . . . . The possible 
limits lie between the twenty-third and seventeenth centuries, and 
there seems to be no reason why we should not provisionally accept 
the approximate date which has been proposed by de Rougé and 
place it in or about the nineteenth century B.C.” + 

These conclusions are not matter of simple theory; they are based 
on actual archeological discoveries made in Egypt and especially 
in Southern Arabia. The so-called Minnzan inscriptions of the 
latter place brought to light by Dr. Glaser and others, as we are 
informed, prove that as early as the days of Abraham the nomadic 
tribes, passing back and forth between Babylonia and Egypt, among 
whom may be reckoned in a general way the Hebrews themselves, 
were in possession of a Shemitic alphabet, even though they may 
have made little general use of it, leaving it largely to the priests. 
“At that time Arabia was the seat of a cultured state, whose mem- 
bers practiced the art of alphabetical writing and had extended its 
power from the extreme south of the peninsula to Edom and the 
borders of Palestine.’ + The fact, therefore, that Moses’ father-in- 
law was a priest of Midian acquires through this new information 
an extraordinary interest; especially as the early rulers on the 
Arabian peninsula were themselves priests. 

In the life of Joseph we find an unusual number of points of con- 
tact with the period in which helived. Critics who dispute so early 
an origin for Genesis as the Mosaic epoch are inclined to make the 
most of the argument from silence and to put a disproportionate 
emphasis on certain data hitherto but imperfectly explained. Un- 
doubtedly the judgment of Brugsch voices that of the great ma- 
jority of competent Egyptian scholars. “It waslong ago noted,” he 
says, “and looked upon as a complete confirmation of the truthful- 
ness of the Biblical record that the individual features of it, as far 
as they refer to the relations of Joseph to the Pharaoh of his time 


* Strack, Com., in loco.; but see to the contrary, Kénig, Hinlettung in das A. T. 
p. 178. 


tIsaac Taylor, History of the Alphabet. Of. Glaser, Newe kirchliche Zeit- 
schrift, 1890, No. 1. 


t See articles by Prof. Sayce, in S. S. Times, and in the Academy, Dec. 9, 1893. 
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and to the court life of the period, are thoroughly in harmony with 
the declarations of the monuments.” * “The outward details of life, 
the officers of the court, the traffic in slaves, the visits for corn, are 
all pictured on temple walls and stone slabs.” + 

It is to be assumed, with most, that it was in the latter half of the 
reign of the Hyksos, or shepherd kings, that the events recorded 
occurred.t The caravan which bore Joseph to Egypt traded in 
spicery, balm and myrrh, characteristic articles from Canaan and 
Syria, and notably mentioned as such on the papyri. Joseph is sold 
to Potiphar, who is more than once named as an Egyptian, as if to 
distinguish him from the foreign conquerors of the country. His 
name, too, is confessedly that of a native. The Hebrew captive 
soon becomes a trusted servant in the house of his master, a sort of 
major domo, a thoroughly Egyptian institution. Through no fault 
of his, he incurs the resentment of his master’s wife. A story quite 
analogous to this in many of its details has been discovered in the 
famous Orbiney papyrus, entitled Zhe Two Brothers. Joseph is 
thrown into a prison, to which is given a characteristic Egyptian 
name. The dreams of two of his fellow-prisoners, former officials 
under Pharaoh, both in their essential character and in the interest 
they excite, are wholly in accord with supposed circumstances of 
the story. In Joseph’s interpretation of the dreams, the introduc- 
tion of wine as in use by the king, the recognition of the custom of 
carrying burdens on the head and that of decapitation with subse- 
quent impaling as a punishment, are one and all in harmony with 
what we know from other sources was then true in Egypt.§ The 
chief butler was restored to favor at a feast on Pharaoh’s birth- 
day. The Rosetta stone informs us that as late as Ptolemy Epiph- 
anes this day was set apart as a holiday and was observed as an 
occasion of great rejoicing. 

In Pharaoh’s dream, in turn, no one would think of calling in 
question the relevancy of its surroundings. “The river,” so-called, 
without a more definite name, as though one could not be mistaken 
in what was meant; the seven kine feeding in the sedge grass; the 
seven-eared wheat; the consultation with magicians, are, every 
one, simple and natural touches of local coloring, as unaffected as 
they are picturesque. And when Joseph is hurried in from prison 
to act as interpreter, it is not to be overlooked that “ he shaved him- 
selfand changed his raiment,” shaving being as essential to an Egyp- 


* Steinschrift und Bibelwort (1891), p. 80. Cf. Tompkins, Life and Times of 
Joseph (1891), pp. 40-92. 


¢ St. Clair, Burted Cities and Bible Countries, p. 49. 
t Brugsch, Egypt under the Pharaohs (1891), p. 120. 
See Harper, Zhe Bible and Modern Discoveries (1891), p. 45. 
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tian as it was an abomination to a Shemite. The Egyptian artists 
uniformly represent a person in low station as wearing a beard. So 
the pleasure and gratitude shown by Pharaoh at the explanation of 
his dream are presented in a costume of expressions and ideas, as the 
most competent Egyptian scholars inform us, that is throughout an- 
tique Egyptian. The signet ring, the robe of fine linen, the collar 
of gold, the Egyptian name selected for the honored benefactor, the 
additional titles of “ father ” and “lord,” especially the permission to 
ride in a royal chariot and to be second to the king, are wholly in 
character and to be expected from an intelligent contemporary 
writer. The same is true of many subsequent details of the nar- 
rative. How changed the scenes to which Joseph’s life and ad- 
ministration as governor of Egypt introduce us from that with 
which we are familiar in the history of the patriarchs! But the 
spirit of the narrative and its transparent artlessness remain un- 
changed. A seven years’ famine may be rare along the banks of 
the Nile; it is not unprecedented.* When the transfer to the 
Pharaohs of the ownership of the soil occurred we are not told out- 
side the Bible, though the fact ts recognized in the inscriptions as 
well as a time when it was not the case. It had already taken place 
in the period of the Rameses. To this day, in case of scarcity, the 
inhabitants of southern Palestine go down to Egypt to purchase 
corn. 

Mr. Flinders Petrie has discovered that the custom obtained under 
the Hyksos kings of ruling through a series of viziers, who bearing 
the king’s seal acted for him with respect to the treasury and 
taxes, royal edicts and official documents.t That the grand vizier 
should charge the incoming strangers with being spies, considering 
what the political relations of the peoples actually were, is not 
strange. Almost an exact parallel has come to light in an old 
papyrus: “ Who,” says an Egyptian official, “ who sent thee here 
to this city of the South? How hast thou come to spy out?” 

“By the life of Pharaoh,” was a common form of Egyptian oath. 
Divination by cups in ancient Egypt is an indisputable fact; so 
too the custom of employing an interpreter at court. In the tab- 
lets recently recovered at Tel el-Amarna, dated between the time of 
Joseph and the Exodus, it is noted that an interpreter is sent from 
Mesopotamia into Egypt, and he bears the nearly Biblical title of 


*Brugsch, tid., p. 121, cites an ancient inscription which runs: ‘‘I collected 
corn as a friend of the harvest god. I was watchful at the time of sowing. And 
when famine arose, lasting many years, I distributed corn to the city each year 
of famine.”’ 

+Cf. St. Clair, Buried Cities, p. 60. 


+ Tompkins ibid., p. 62. 
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targumanu, that is the modern dragoman. The use of wagons for 
transportation in the time of Joseph isno anachronism. In the 
advice which he gives to his brethren, to tell Pharaoh that they are 
shepherds, assuming that it is the period of the Hyksos supremacy, 
there is a striking coincidence worth observing. While shepherds 
were an abomination to the Hyyptians, they need not have been, 
and seem not to have been, to Pharaoh, who was not properly an 
Egyptian. He accepts accordingly their prearranged plan and even 
suggests that Joseph’s brethren have the care of the royal herds.* 
The limits of ancient Goshen are no longer known. The Bible 
places it in the land of Rameses. Rameses, or Ramses, was the title 
given to Zoan, or Tanis, by Rameses II. Tanis was the capital of 
the Hyksos empire. From the story itself we would gather that 
the palace of Joseph was not so very far from the home of his family. 
The land of Goshen was fertile; and, what perhaps was of equal 
importance to the Hebrews, the way from it back to Palestine was 
comparatively open. Here Jacob died, was embalmed and bewailed 
after the Egyptian fashion, and was carried to his burial in the distant 
Hebron from the Egyptian Zoan by a mixed company of his family 
and the servants of Pharaoh. ‘“ We can therefore understand,” says 
Sayce, “ why Zoan and Hebron are brought into such close relation 
in the well-known passage in Numbers (xiii. 22), where it is said 
that Hebron was built seven years before Zoan in Egypt. Hebron 
and Zoan were the two points around which centred the patri- 
archal history which is set before us in the Book of Genesis.” + 
Such are some of the marks of chronological unity and harmony 
in the Biblical life of Joseph which closes the historical narratives of 
Genesis. We are not yet ready for our final conclusion. One class 
of facts ouly has thus far been noted. But we already get some idea 
of the direction in which the facts uniformly tend. A distinguished 
German professor, in a recent introduction to the Old Testament, 
has asked the question: { “Can one maintain that the references of 
the Pentateuch to Egypt may not be explained as the product of a 
tradition running back to the times of Moses, accompanied and 
revived by a later knowledge of Egyptian matters?” We have 
made no effort to exhaust the references to Egypt occurring even in 
the Book of Genesis ; but it is clear that they are not of the kind to 
which our professor refers. The most of them are not of a nature 
to be transmitted by oral tradition through many centuries. Ac- 


*«The Egyptian contempt for herdsmen appears plainly on the monu- 
ments, where they are commonly represented as dirty and unshaven, and are 
sometimes caricatured as a deformed and unseemly race.”’ St. Clair, ddid., p. 51. 

+ Fresh Lights, etc., p. 54. 


+ Edouard Konig, Hinleitung in das Alte Testament (1893), p. 159. 
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quaintance with the great outlying facts of Egyptian history, and 
some general knowledge of the mode of life there in ancient times, 
may be safely predicated, perhaps, of the leading men in Israel in all 
periods. The information required to write Genesis in its present 
form is of quite a different sort. If there could have been a desire, 
there was neither the archzological information nor the literary 
skill among Hebrew writers of the time of Joash and Amaziah, 
much less of the time of Nehemiah and Ezra, to fit them to write 
into such a history the numerous and often obscure allusions to the 
coexisting customs and events it contains. They are indisputably, 
to a great extent, the purely incidental coloring, undesigned coinci- 
dences, of a contemporary writer. * 

In pursuing the subject of the bearing of the material of Genesis 
on the age of its composition, we pass to its genealogical and ethno- 
graphical matter. It is one of its most marked and familiar feat- 
tures, and is mostly assigned to one of the supposed documents—P, 
dated, it will be remembered, in the time of the exile. Do the facts 
justify this conclusion? The Hebrews were not at all peculiar 
among Shemitic peoples in the great attention which they paid to 
genealogies. And outside of Shemitic races, it was also, if not 
equally, characteristic of the ancient Egyptians and Greeks. If the 
human race started, as the Bible represents, with a single family as 


the unit of society, we should not be surprised that family records 
occupy so large a space in the brief history of the antediluvian and 
postdiluvian worlds before Abraham. After Abraham it was still 


* The claim that the Egyptian name of Joseph and the word Poti-phera are 
not reflected on the Egyptian monuments until the seventh century B.C. is well 
set forth in Z'he Biblical World for October, 1893, in an interesting article by 
Dr. Coburn, commending to American readers Dr. Steindorff’s identification of 
Zaphenath-paneah, Asenath and Poti-phera (Gen. xli; 45, 50; xlvi; 20) with 
Egyptian names of a late period. This article intimates confidently that this 
identification offers a new and conclusive proof that Joseph and his relatives 
could not really have borne such names as the Bible gives them, and therefore 
that the passages in which the misstatements appear must have been written not 
earlier than 930 B.C., and most probably in the seventh century B.C., when 
such names became common. ’ 

This suggestion is not a startlingly new one. It has been four years or more 
since Dr. Steindorff openly published itin the Zeitschrift fir Aygyptische Sprache, 
and it has been often referred to since in German and American reviews. That 
the discussion has been of any great significance in settling the date of Genesis 
it is difficult to believe for various reasons: 

1. Divergent views have been and are yet held by competent Egyptologists 
as to what hieroglyphic groups exactly correspond to the names given above. 
Other groups than those preferred by Dr. Steindorff have been declared by dis- 
tinguished Egyptologists to answer ‘‘ letter for letter ’’ to these Hebrew names. 

2. Since the publication of Dr. Steindorff’s views, it has been stated by high 
authority that the very groups which have been selected by him as exactly cor- 
responding to the names in Genesis can be read upon monuments which are as 
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more to beexpected. With him began the development of a chosen 
people from a chosen family. Its separation from other peoples, its 
assignment to a particular land, its orderly occupation of the same, 
above all its hereditary priesthood and the law governing its succes- 
sion of kings, required a strict adherence to the lines of family descent. 

Genealogical registers are strictly in place in Genesis. Is there 
any positive evidence, or any likelihood, that those found there are 
of post-Mosaic origin? On many grounds the contrary can be suc- 
cessfully maintained. If any of these lists needed to be transmitted 
orally for a considerable period—a position which is incapable of 
proof*—it is at most the short ones recorded in chaps. iv and v, 
referring to antediluvian personages. The rest, including the nume- 
rous descendants of Noah (vi. 10), and his sons (chaps. x, xi), of Abra- 
ham’s father (xi. 27), and brother Nahor (xxii. 21-24), of Abraham 
himself by Keturah (xxv. 1-4), and through Ishmael (xxv. 12-16), 
of Esau (chap. xxxvi) and of Jacob (xxxvi. 23-26, xlv. 8-25), 
might easily have been committed to tablets at once and, even in 
Abraham’s time, as we have seen, written in alphabetic characters. 
For the out-and-out fabrication of such records, did the nature of the 
case permit, every sufficient motive is wanting. That they are 
complete, that they retain in every respect their original form, or 
that they can now be perfectly restored or explained, nobody would 





old as the era of Joseph. This indeed seems to be granted in the case of Asenath 
by the writer of the paper in the issue of The Biblical World referred to. 

3. Granting that the names given by Dr. Steindorff are exact equivalents of 
the Hebrew names, and granting also that they have never been found on any 
monument earlier than the tenth to seventh century B.C.; yet to infer from 
this that the book of Genesis was not written until the seventh century before 
our era, would seem to be a conclusion more generous than just. 

These names may have been twenty-sixth dynasty explanations or translations 
of twelfth dynasty forms, just as ‘‘ Saloatorem Mundi”’’ was the fourth century 
translation of one of those very names given by St. Jerome in the Vulgate. 

Again, the Egyptian literature is confessedly fragmentary, and an Egyptolo- 
gist must be of very sanguine spirit who can argue with confidence that because 
those names have not been found on any recovered monument earlier than the 
twenty-second dynasty, therefore they were never used in Egypt previous to 
that date. If our Bible were torn in pieces and scattered to the four winds it would 
appear no bashful assumption if some foreigner, after examining a handful of 
leaves which be had succeeded in finding, should affirm that it was now settled 
that no man by the name of Joseph was ever mentioned in the Hebrew or Chris- 
tian Scriptures, for no such name could be read on any of the fragments in his 
possession. 

See, also, Tompkins Life and Times of Joseph, Appendix B. 

Note an analogy in the Egyptian word for Oasis, what. It is found in monu- 
ments belonging to the sixth dynasty and not again for 2000 years! See Pro- 
ceeding of the Soc. for Bib. Arch., Vol. xvi, 24th session, pp. 50, 51. 

*See Lenormant, Beginnings of History (Brown’s Translation, 1882), p. 387. 
Hasisatra (the Babylonian Noah) is bidden to bury in Sippara all that had been 
consigned to writing before his day. 
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attempt to prove. But that they are, in the main, genuine, quite 
germane to the history, and stand like so many granite pillars under 
the literary and ethical structure of Genesis, cannot well be doubted. 

They may be considered from two points of view, that of Genesis 
and their own immediate context, and that of Chronicles where 
they are massed together with many others from various periods. 
The genealogy of Cain (iv. 17-21) has but six links, and noticeably 
breaks off with the murderer Lamech and his family, as it began 
with the murderer Cain. There is nothing in the number, names, 
or character of Cain’s descendants to stamp the section in which 
they are found as ungenuine. That there was other posterity of 
Adam before the birth of Seth is implied in the context (iv. 14, 17). 
That they are not more particularly referred to is, apparently, 
because their lives offered nothing worthy of note in a history so 
exceedingly pragmatical. A somewhat advanced civilization is 
foreshadowed in connection with Jubal and Tubal-cain, who are the 
latest descendants of Cain introduced. One is called the “ father” 
of those handling the harp and shepherd’s pipe (not “ the organ”); 
the other, the “father ” of workersin copper and iron. The passage 
has been challenged as an anachronism ; but from the point of view 
of ancient Babylonian and Egyptian art, or even that of the ark 
itself, unjustly. 

The main line of the genealogy of Adam, ending with Noah, is 
found in the fifth chapter. It has some noticeable characteristics 
which it shares with that of Shem (xi. 10-26). Each is made up 
of ten names, and in each we are told how old a person was before 
having a “son” and how long he lived afterwards. In this respect, 
these two lists are absolutely unique. The round number and this 
peculiar form, among other things, suggest that the lists are meant 
to be representative rather than exhaustive. That the first child 
named is not to be looked upon as in every case the first born of his 
parents is clear from the context (v. 3; cf. iv. 17, 25). Seth was 
not actually the first born of Adam. He had had, it would appear, 
several other children. The same may be true in the other cases. 
Such a conclusion is made the more certain by the length of time 
elapsing before the birth of a son is recorded ; in one case, 105 years, 
in another 162, and in still another 187 years. 

Still further, if we are guided by the analogy of other Biblical 
genealogies, not excepting that of our Lord in the Gospels, and a quite 
general Biblical usage, we may not assume that the word “son” as 
used here means, in many cases—how many we know not—anything 
more than descendant. The term “son” has from time immemorial 
been used throughout the East to denote connection by succession 
as well as by descent. Hence ‘‘the succession of generations here 
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may represent the succession to such and such an inheritance or 
headship of tribe or family, rather than the relationship of father 
and son.”* It has been usual to infer, it is true, that the author of 
Genesis meant by the peculiar form which he gave these two lists 
of patriarchs to indicate the exact chronology of the period they 
cover. Such an inference is wholly unwarranted. If the writer’s 
object had been to make a hard and fast chronology of those times 
there should be direct indication of it. There is none whatever. 
No chronology is either attempted or by word or sign suggested in 
the Bible at this point. And he who seeks to deduce one from the 
indefinite data given does so at his peril. 

When, for example, it is said that Methusaleh, in his 187th 
year, “ begat ” Lamech, one is not entitled to the conclusion, if we 
are governed by a common Biblical usage, either that Lamech was 
the first child born to Methusaleh, or that he was immediately 
begotten by him. One may have been begotten from whom Lamech 
long afterwards sprang. These two selected lists of Genesis were 
doubtless given for some other purpose: as, for instance, to preserve 
the names of the more eminent patriarchs; to show to what extra- 
ordinary limits certain lives attained in the early days; how the 
years of human life gradually diminished, comparing the second list 
with the first; and also in a general way to trace, for the purposes 
of history, the lines of family descent. The charge, accordingly, 

‘which has been made against these two genealogies that they can- 
not be authentic since they are out of harmony with what we 
already know of the age of man on the earth, is clearly invalid. 

Another fact which is supposed to have an important bearing on 
the data of these genealogies of Adam and of Shem is a grammati- 
cal form almost peculiar to them in Genesis (found also vi. 10, xvii. 
20, xxv. 19, xlviii. 6). It is the Hiphil of the word “yaladh” in 
the sense of “beget” for which elsewhere in Genesis the Qal is 
found. It is claimed that the Hiphil, in this sense, arose at a late 
period and so stamps the matter where it is found as itself late. 
The claim, however, that the form is of late origin must be first 
made good before one will be entitled to the conclusion. This will 
be found a more difficult task than might be supposed. The Hiphil 
may have arisen, historically and grammatically speaking, after the 
other in the sense used, and still synchronize with it perfectly as 
far as the Biblical books are concerned. It is used, it is true, in the 
sense of “ beget” in these tables and, to some extent, elsewhere; but 
this meaning is not uniform for the Hiphil throughout the Bible. 
It also has the meaning “conceive” (Isa. lix. 4) and “cause to 
bring forth” (Isa. lv. 10, Ixvi. 9); while its proper passive, the 


*Smith’s Bib. Dict., 2d ed., s.v. ‘* Genealogy.”’ 
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Hophal, is found once with the meaning of “ birthday” (Gen. xl. 
20) and twice with that of “be born” (Ezek. xvi. 4,5). In fact 
there is given no other meaning for the Hophal in the Bible than 
“be born.” Again it is important to compare the relative use and 
distribution of the Qal and the Hiphil. The Qal occurs outside of 
Genesis and the Chronicles in Deuteronomy (xxxii. 8), Job (xxxviii. 
28), the Psalms (ii. 7), the Proverbs (xvii. 21, xxiii. 22, 24), Zech- 
ariah (xiii, 8, of both parents), Daniel (xi. 6). This by no means 
suggests the dying ont of the form. The Hiphil, within the same 
limits, is found in Judges (1), Ruth (5), 2 Kings (1), Job (1), Eccle- 
siastes (1), Isaiah (1), Jeremiah (1), Ezekiel (3) and Nehemiah (2).* 
This, on the other hand, does not show any marked growth in the 
use of the word during Biblical times. If now we turn to 1 Chron- 
icles, where the tables of Genesis are massed together with other 
genealogies, we should expect to find, were the theory of our critics 
true, the Chronicler showing a preference for the Hiphil form in 
this sense. For the most part, however, he simply repeats the 
respective names without any connective whatever (1 Chron. i. 1- 
14, 17-28). When he has occasion to use either form he employs 
the one found-in Genesis (1 Chron. i. 18), betraying in this respect 
no liking for one above the other. Moreover, the form in which 
the genealogical lists of Genesis are reproduced in 1 Chronicles im- 
plies that they were before the Chronicler as originals, as they 
now appear in Genesis. He not only takes them up in the same 
order, while condensing and shortening them, as might be expected 
from the evident purpose of his work, but he keeps them within 
the same essential limits. The list of chap. v. of Genesis, for ex- 
ample, is compressed into a single verse in Chronicles, and that of 
chap. xi (vers. 10-27) into three verses; but the exact names are 
there and no others, while between them, as in Genesis, is inserted 
the catalogue of the nations recorded in the tenth chapter. And 
when, in this way, the Chronicler has exhausted the various family 
registers of Genesis, he takes up, almost immediately, the line of 
David as found in the book of Ruth.t 

For these reasons we cannot accept the theory of a late date 


* We omit passages where the Hiphil may have another meaning. 


} Konig (Hinleitung, pp. 168, 229, 230) seeks to break the force of the argument 
from the relative frequency of the Qal for ‘‘beget’’ by denying its pertinency 
in certain cases, it being used, he says, of ‘‘sexually indifferent ’’ subjects. The 
objection is invalid. Though the Qal is used metaphorically (Deut. xxxii. 8 ; 
Job xxxviii. 28), it is not used with a sexually indifferent subject, but always of 
the male. Only one of the passages cited by K6nig under this head is ad rem, 
the proper rendering being in most of them not ‘‘beget,’’ but ‘‘bear,”’ or, at 
least, doubtful. He says further that the Chronicler, in reproducing the tables 
of Genesis, has omitted in some instances the Qal form. It is true, but he has 
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for the two genealogies concerned on the simple ground of ‘a 
diverse grammatical form. The most that can fairly be inferred 
from it is that these genealogies had a different origin from their 
immediate context; and there is a fact hitherto unnoticed which 
renders even this inference, to say the least, doubtful. The same 
Hebrew verb yaladh, which has two actives, a Hiphil and a Qal, 
each rendered “ beget,” has also two passive forms, a Niphal and a 
Pual,* each rendered be born. These forms are almost equally 
numerous, one being used twenty-eight, the other thirty-six times 
in the Bible and are similarly distributed from Genesis to Chron- 
icles. If, accordingly, the former are held to represent material of 
different origin because, being different forms, they are translated in 
the same way, by parity of reasoning why should not the latter 
represent material of different origin? Still no one thinks of ap- 
plying the principle in more than the one instance.t 

Looking now more particularly at the remaining genealogies of 
the Book of Genesis, there seems to be nothing in them generally 
implying a late, or even a post-Mosaicorigin, but rather the contrary. 
For instance, a census of the house of Jacob is found in chap. xlvi. 
If we compare the earlier part of it relating to Reuben, Simon and 
Levi, with a passage in Exodus (vi. 14-20), where the tribe of Levi 
is especially in view, it will be seen that the material in the latter 








also omitted, and for the same reason it would appear, —for brevity’s sake,—more 
than an equal number of cases of the Hiphil used in this sense in Genesis ; in fact, 
he has reproduced but one of its many occurrences. Kénig again adduces as evi- 
dence of the late origin of the Hiphil with the meaning given, the statement that 
when the Chronicler is not quoting but writing independently, he always uses 
this form. When we consider how the books of Chronicles are confessedly made 
up, how the Chronicler came by the major part of his matter, especially that found 
in his numerous genealogical tables, it is hazardous to affirm that he ever acts 
independently in the thing alleged. It would have been more to the point to 
say, for it would be true, that in Chronicles the Hiphil predominates over the 
Qal in this sense. This is most likely due to the fact of the more frequent use 
of the Hiphil in the sources from which he made his extracts. And such a fact 
should have its weight. On the other hand, another fact should also be given 
weight. The use of the Hiphil in the sense noted in two of the most promi- 
nent of the patriarchal registers might be expected to have great influence 
on its use in the later books without reference to the question whether it were a 
late or an early form. In the same manner, the use of the Qal in subsequent 
literature, if not in precisely the same degree, the form being less pronounced 
and determinate, may be accounted for. 

* Diestel’s theory (Theolog. Literatur Zeitung, 1876, Nr. 4), that the original 
pointing of the Qal forms, with this meaning, made them Piéls is worthy of at- 
tention, especially as the Samaritan Pentateuch, with two exceptions (Gen. 
x. 8, xxii. 23), treats them so. But the position is beyond proof (cf. also in the 
Hebrew Prov. xvii. 21), and, were it proved, it would not be decisive as 
respects the main point at issue. 

¢It is not to be denied that the extended and exclusive use of the Hiphil 
(Gen. v. 3-82, xi. 10-26), is significant in its case. 
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passage has received considerable additions and been put, meantime, 
into a more formal order. The same thing, that is, the contempo- 
raneousness and the normal growth of the genealogies, is indicated 
by another similar fact. A census was taken of the Israelites, it is 
said, while they were in the wilderness(Num., chaps. i-iii). On en- 
tering Canaan, thirty-eight years afterward, it was repeated, and the 
names of the new families which had arisen during this period added 
(Num., chap. xxvi).* Such facts serve to corroborate, and all the 
more for being incidental, the genuineness of the early registers of 
this sort. 

But we are pointed to one circumstance said to require an op- 
posite conclusion. In the genealogy of Esau’s descendants (chap. 
xxxvi) we read: “And these are the kings that reigned in the 
land of Edom, before there reigned any king over the children of 
Israel.” The names of eight kings follow, beginning with “ Bela 
the son of Beor,” and ending with a certain Hadar. It is said that 
the reference to kings as reigning over Israel implies a period 
as late, at least, as that of Saul, its first king. The inference would 
be the more stringent if there had been no thought of the reign of 
kings over Israel and no direct preparation for it previous to and for 
some time following the days of Esau. It is quite otherwise. The 
promise had been made to both Abraham and Jacob that they 
should be the progenitors of kings (xvii. 6, 16, xxxv. 11); to the 
latter, in the chapter immediately preceding”the one we are consid- 
ering. Moses is said in Deuteronomy (xvi. 14-20) to have made a 
law in the wilderness for the government of the kings of Israel when 
the people shall have entered Canaan; and another passage in the 
same book represents them as having one at a later period (Deut. 
xxvili. 36; cf. Num. xxiii. 21). Moses himself is called a king in one 
place (Deut. xxxiii.5). How warmly the Israelites cherished the idea 
of an earthly sovereign appears from their efforts to induce Gideon to 
become their king (Jude viii. 22). And when in the time of Samuel 
they used their best persuasions to induce that prophet to give them a 
king to judge them “like all the nations,” their language is signally 
colored by that of the law for the king in Deuteronomy (1 Sam. viii. 
5). Again, the list of eight Edomitish kings named in our passage 
would be no anachronism in the pre-Mosaic period. As far as the 
time needed for them is concerned, it is ample, with many years to 
spare. There are several reasons why they are in place there. We 
note first that the genealogical material, in the midst of which the 
list is found, bears marks of gradual enlargement from an original 
form. We are told in the beginning of the sons born to Esau in 
Canaan (xxxvi. 1-5); then of the sons of these sons, to the second 


* See Smith’s Bible Dict. s. v. “Genealogy.” 
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generation from Esau, born to him in Edom (xxxvi. 6-19), some of 
whom became dukes, that is, family chiefs, or nobles. And finally 
we are informed of certain other descendants of Esau, eleven in num- 
ber, who were also dukes (xxxvi. 40-43), without a word to indi- 
cate their immediate origin or date. With such literary indica- 
tions there is no demand in our chapter for a long stretch of time 
subsequent to Esau. It is rather excluded. Further, along with 
these lists of Esau’s descendants there is given in the same chapter 
a catalogue of the original Horite settlers with their family heads 
or dukes. Now, since we learn from Deuteronomy (ii. 12, 22) that 
these Horites are those whom Esau destroyed and succeeded, their 
names carry us back in part, at least, to a period before rather than 
after his day. 

Again, inasmuch as the first class of dukes or subordinate rulers 
named dates from the second generation after Esau, it is fair to 
conclude that the line of kings also did, whose electors they may 
well have been. That the dukes and kings had not the same rank 
and did not rule successively is clear, not only from their different 
titles, but from Ex. xv. 15, when compared with Num, xx. 14, 
where they are treated as contemporaneous. Still further, the form 
of the list in which kings appear and the historic statements con- 
nected with it, furnish strong, if indirect, evidence that they lived 
before Moses. The list is unelastic and it would appear strictly 
inclusive of all the Edomitish rulers of the period under review, it 
being stated that each succeeding king reigned-in the last one’s 
stead.* Of the fourth king it is remarked that he “smote Midian 
in the field of Moab.” Midian, as a people, ceased to exist at about 
the time of Gideon (Num. xxi. 20; Ruth i. 1). 

The time between Gideon and Saul, if we make that the terminus 
ad quem, is too short for the four remaining kings. Much later it 
cannot be, since in the time of David the independence of Edom and 
the continuity of its line of sovereigns ceased. 

Another marked indication of time is the manner in which the 
last king is spoken of. In every other case we are told of the death 
of the king. In this case not only is nothing said of that, but the 
family of his wife is somewhat circumstantially described. For this 
reason it has seemed to many, and the inference is a natural one, 
that the last king of the line was in power at the time of the writer, 
who gives the list. And since there was an Edomitish king in 
power at the period of the Exodus (Num. xx. 14; Jude xi. 17), the 
query of Delitzsch seems reasonable whether the last name in our 
list is not that of the king who refused to let the Israelites pass 


* The kings being elective and not hereditary, it does not surprise us that they 
are not more closely identified with the family of Esau. 
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through his land when on their way to Canaan. Be that asit may, 
there is no occasion for placing him subsequent to the Exodus. 

But what, it might be asked, was the purpose of the writer of 
Genesis in giving this catalogue of foreign sovereigns in this place ? 
His method elsewhere furnishes the answer. He had shown in the 
case of Cain and of Ishmael that while the worldly line had started 
off quite in advance of the line of promise in the rapidity of its 
development, it had later been overtaken and outstripped; the 
same, accordingly, might be expected here. The line of Esau comes 
early to its bloom, but that of Jacob inherits the promises.* 

As already suggested, along with the genealogical matter of 
Genesis there is associated not a little ethnographical matter. That 
is perhaps the proper teri for it rather than ethnological.t No 
attempt is made in Genesis, strictly speaking, to give an account of 
the various races of the world; but in its tenth chapter there is a 
most remarkable conspectus of the descendants of Noah settled within 
a certain geographical area. It is a well-known idiom of Hebrew 
to speak of a people asthe product of the country where it is found. 
A great city like Jerusalem, for example, was looked upon as the 
mother of its inhabitants. So here, the peoples grouped around 
Canaan are treated as though they had sprung from the several 
countries where they are found. When it is said, accordingly, that 
Canaan “begat” Zidon and Heth, a geographical rather than a 
strictly genealogical connection is referred to. So the three sons of 
Noah, being assigned to different localities, Japheth to the north, 
Ham to the south and Shem to the interior, the inhabitants occupy- 
ing these localities at the time are looked upon as their descendants. 
In a general way this may also be true; but it is not to be forgotten 
that the point of view of the writer is geographical and political and 
not severely racial. Hence it follows that Egyptian and Canaanite, 
Elamite and Assyrian are classed together as though descendants 
from one ancestor. ¢ 

I have called the contents of the tenth chapter remarkable. They 
are so in many respects. The literatures of other nations contain 
lists of foreign peoples; but they are those whom they have subju- 
gated. Their preservation is a mark of national pride. This one, 
on the contrary, is evidence of the universality of Israel’s outlook. 


*The fact that there was a certain Edomitish Hadad (‘‘ Hadar’’?) of royal 
blood living in the time of Solomon can have nothing to do with the Hadad who 
closes the list of kings of the period of Esau. The former married a daughter 
of Pharaoh and never reigned in Edom (1 Kgs. xi. 14-22). 

+See Sayce, The Races of the Old Testament, p. 41. 

¢The principle followed is well illustrated in the case of the tribe of Sheba, 
which spread so far from north to south that it is twice named, once under 
Ham, and once under Shem (vers. 7, 28). 
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It is not only meant to show the unity of the race, in its origin, but 
in its hope for the future. In the quest for salvation, so to speak, 
those chosen for that noble object take leave, for the time being, of 
those from whom they must separate, as the line of Seth of that of 
Cain, the line of Shem of that of Ham and Japheth, as the family 
of Abraham of the remaining families of the earth; but it is with 
the evident hope and purpose of meeting again to share the common 
rewards, when the goal has been reached and the quest ended. 
Whatever may be thought of the presence of mythical material 
elsewhere in Genesis, I am not aware that any one suggests its pres- 
ence here. Certainly it is most unlikely. Scholars generally would 
agree with the statement of Rawlinson, approved by Delitzsch, that 
it is “the most authentic record we possess for the affiliations of 
nations” in the early times.* The more fully it has been examined 
and understood, the more worthy it has shown itself of trust. Much 
in it that once was regarded as doubtful has proven itself, when 
considered from the right point of view, to be correct. 

Can we, within reasonable limits, determine its date? The 
data on which reliance must chiefly be placed are these: the liter- 
ary form of the material, and more especially what it contains 
and what it omits. If we compare the contents of the chapter with 
the lists of nations found in Jeremiah (xxv. 19-26) and Ezekiel 
(chap. xxvii and xxxiii. 17-30), it makes at once the impression 
of being not only isolated but ancient. The peculiar notice of 
Nimrod, the reference to the early civilizations of Babylon and 
Assyria, to the cities of the plain as though still standing, the signifi- 
cant break made in the line of Shem with Peleg, and the relatively 
small development of the line of Japheth to two generations only, 
all point in the same direction. The chapter contains nothing in 
fact positively requiring for it a post-Mosaic date.t None of the 
peoples named are carried in their development beyond the Exodus 
period; most of them are left far short of it. The prominence 
given to Zidon (ver. 15) appears to show that Tyre, which is 
unnamed, had not yet reached the preéminence it held in David’s 
time. The recognition of Egypt in its two divisions, upper and 
lower, has its parallel on the oldest monuments of that country. + 
The omissions in the list of peoples, as far as they can be reasonably 


* Delitzsch, Com. wber die Genesis, p. 201. 

+ For remarks on ‘‘Calah’’ (ver. 12) see above, p. 621. Assurbanipal says 
(885) that Shalmaneser I (1300) had this city ‘‘gemacht”’ (‘‘epesu,’? 05°S; 
Sch., $33). 

~The title was sometimes applied, it is true, to one division of the country 
alone (Isa. xi. 11; Jer. xliv. 1, 15). Strack (Com., in loco.) holds that the 
usual Hebrew word for Egypt is not a dual. 
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explained, are not out of harmony with this general conclusion. 
Among others the American, the Australian and the Chinese * 
races are unnoticed. Were they unknown, or had they not yet 
arisen? More likely than the former supposition is another, that 
the writer purposely confined his view to a limited area. At least, 
as matter of fact, and for some reason now hidden, he did restrict 
himself to peoples grouped around the Mediterranean basin and its 
immediate vicinity. If among these we find omissions of important 
ancient peoples, it will be significant. There are some such. There 
is no reference to Arabia, first coming into notice in Solomon’s day 
(1 Kgs. x. 15), nor to the Minni of Jeremiah’s time (Jer. li. 27), 
nor to the great world empire of Persia dating from the reign of 
Cyrus (B.C.538). These facts seem to make the theory of an exilic 
origin for the tenth chapter of Genesis impossible. 

But why are such peoples as the Amalekites omitted, together 
with Edom, Moab, Ammon and Ishmael, and the descendants of 
Abraham by Keturah, and certain apparently aboriginal inhabitants 
of the district around and in Canaan, the Anakim, Rephaim, Emim 
and Zamzummim ? + There isno one reason, provably, which would 
apply to all the cases. The Amalekites cannot have been omitted 
because they had so long before disappeared from history. The 
finishing stroke in their destruction as a people was given by Saul 
(1 Sam., chap. xv). But their very peculiar relations to Israel from 
the period of the Exodus would insure that their memory would be 
kept fresh long after this event (Ex. xvii. 16; cf. 1 Chron. iv. 43).t 
As it concerns the aboriginal tribes—more properly, perhaps, Amor- 
itish clans—named, they mostly inhabited the region east of the Jor- 
dan. Their relative unimportance would well enough account for 
the failure to mention them. One has remarked concerning the 
amount of matter contained in the tenth chapter of Genesis, when 
compared with what it might have been: “The poverty of its lists 
and of its information is the proof of its genuineness.”§ And as to 
Ishmael, Edom, Ammon, Moab and the rest, they are directly 
related to Abraham by kinship, of whom the subsequent history is 
to treat at the appropriate time and place; they receive all the atten- 
tion called for in the circumstances. 

In general, then, it may be said that the tenth chapter of Genesis 


* An effort has been made to connect the early civilization of China with that 
of ancient Akkadia. 

+If a complete list of the early inhabitants of Canaan and vicinity before the 
conquest had been aimed at, we should have expected the names of the Periz- 
zites, Kenites, Kenizzites and Kadmonites (x. 16; cf. xv. 19). See Sayce’s Races 
of the Old Testament, chap. vi, and Kohler’s Bib, Geschichte, pp. 72-94. 

tSee Strack, Com., p. 41. 

§ Herder quoted by Strack, ¢bid., in loco. 

42 
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seems to reflect a period previous to the conquest, not one after it. 
More definitely, it appears to point to the time just before the 
Egyptian supremacy, described in the tablets of Tel el-Amarna, 
began to make itself greatly felt in Palestine, that is about B.C. 
1600. Previously, Canaan had been dominated from the north and 
east; and a considerable immigration had swept into it through the 
fords of the Euphrates at Carghemish. * 


CHICAGO. EpWIN CONE BISSELL. 


* See Sayce, ibid., who speaks of the Philistines (cf. Gen. x. 14) as a guard 
established by the Egyptians on the southern border of Palestine ; and cf. Con- 
der, ‘‘ The Earliest Ages of Hebrew History,”’ in the Scottish Review, October, 
1894, 





III. 


JAMES McCOSH: A BACCALAUREATE SER- 
MON.* 


‘ 


2 Cor. xiit.8: For we can do nothing against the truth, but for 
the truth. 


ERY soon after the death of Dr. McCosh my colleagues in the 
Faculty did me the honor of requesting that at some time con- 
venient to me I should preach a sermon in this chapel commemora- 
tive of the distinguished servicesof the late ex-President in the realms 
of philosophy, education and religion. I have purposely deferred 
until now the discharge of the duty so kindly entrusted to me. For 
I felt that a more appropriate time for doing honor to Dr. McCosh’s 
memory could not be chosen than this commencement season, which 
usually brings back so many of our graduates on a visit to their 
Alma’ Mater; and this Baccalaureate Sunday, when, as our minds 
turn towards those who are about to go out into the world, it would 
be so natural to find in the record of the great life that has so 
recently terminated, the appropriate lessons to impress upon those 
whose lives are yet before them. It is, I think, a very fitting recog- 
nition of Dr. McCosh’s services as a life-long teacher of youth that 
makes the story of his career the substance of a sermon addressed 
particularly to young men. And though it is seven years since he 
was President of this College, and the class about to graduate never 
had the privilege of sitting at his feet, yet such was the reverence 
they had for him, that I feel assured they will be pleased to hear 
from me this morning the story of the life of Princeton’s great Presi- 
dent, and that they will recognize the propriety of my making it 
the basis of my parting counsels. For Dr. McCosh had a large place 
in his heart for the young men of Princeton College. He was a 
philosopher it is true, and we think of him with Mill and Mansel, 
with Spencer and Hamilton. He wasa theologian also, and we pass 
by a very easy transition from his name to the names of Hodge and 
Shedd, of Cunningham and Candlish who were his great contempo- 
raries. But he was above all things a teacher,—a master; and 


* Delivered in the Marquand Chapel, of the College of New Jersey, June 9, 
1895. 
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Princeton men will always think of him as having a high place in 
that class of men of which Arnold and Jowett are such conspicu- 
ous representatives. 

There are many elements in the life of Dr. McCosh that tend to 
make it impressive and didactic. There are lives that give promise 
of great possibilities, that charm and disappoint us at the same time, 
and that fill us with the sadness caused by unfulfilled expectations. 
But in the case of Dr. McCosh it was a long ca.eer in which pur- 
pose had time to ripen and plans laid with deliberation were as 
deliberately accomplished. It was not a life of narrow routine and 
slavish devotion to a specialty, but of constant, ever-varied activity. 
Other men have excelled him of whom we speak in the specialties 
which formed part of his chosen department, but they have often lost 
in breadth what they gained in depth. I suppose that in order to 
secure the very best results in scholarship or thought one must be 
a mere scholar or thinker, and nothing else. But Dr. McCosh was 
a greater man by reason of his breadth than he ever would have been 
had he sacrificed this cubic development for growth in the terms 
of one dimension. And, after all, it is the man we must look at and 
not simply the work he did, great as it was, or the volumes that he 
wrote, however numerous. In that manhood of which I speak to- 
day there were marked features: great energy, public spirit, single- 
ness of purpose, varied activity, indomitable will, devotion to sound 
learning, passionate love of philosophy, passionate dread lest a false 
philosophy lead men astray, deep theological convictions, tender and 
simple-hearted trust in Christ. In the true sense of the word suc- 
cess, and also as men count success, his was a successful life. I dare 
say he had his annoyances; and if the truth were known, it might 
possibly appear that even when to the world his distinction seemed 
most enviable he was vexed and irritated, and, it may be, discouraged. 
That is very apt to be the case with men in public life. He taught 
his philosophy in Princeton to eager listeners, and he was accus- 
tomed to speak with justifiable pride of the men in academic places 
in this and other lands who had been his pupils. In thisland and in 
the far East his works were used, and are used to-day, as text-books. 
This gratified him. Yet I think he would have been glad if his 
voice had been better heeded in his native land. I have heard him 
speak of Scotland as though in pathetic regret that his words seemed 
to his countrymen as idle tales. It gave him no pleasure to see 
Hegelianism installed in Reid’s chair in Glasgow; and Berkeley 
the favorite metaphysician with the successor of Hamilton in Edin- 
burgh. He would have shown them a more excellent way. His 
realism was a better thing for Scotland than what Scotland was 
getting. He realized the inseparable relation of philosophy and 
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theology, and he never forgot that God made him a minister of the 
Gospel before he made himself a philosopher. I sympathize with him 
in this; and I am sure that he rejoiced in the signs of a reaction to- 
wards the old Scottish philosophy in the more recent utterances of 
Prof. Seth, This, however, by the way. I was saying that as men 
count success, Dr. McCosh may be considered as having had a great 
career. Born ina Scottish farmer’s home; rising to fame as a lead- 
ing thinker in Britain; crossing the Atlantic after he was fifty years 
of age to take the Presidency of an American College, crippled in 
resources and already distanced by its old competitors; and after 
twenty years of patient toil—of earnest, affectionate, heart-enlisted 
devotion—leaving it a University in its actual equipment, and with 
an impetus that gives the largest promise for the future :—it would 
be hard to find a better instance of success than this. 

I am addressing those to-day who are at the age when the Gospel 
of “ getting on” appeals to them with special force. You may get 
some suggestions that will be of great use to you, if you will be at 
pains to consider the career of the great man whose handsome face 
we loved to look upon while it was our privilege to have him as a 
fellow-worshiper in this house of God. You are all already familiar 
with the leading events in the life of the venerable ex-President, but 
let me relate them again. 

James McCosh was born April 1, 1811, in Ayrshire, Scotland. 
He received his early education at the parochial school, and went 
up when he was thirteen years of age to attend the University of 
Glasgow. We must not suppose that matriculation at that early 
age implies unusual precocity, for the entrance requirements were 
not then, and are not now, what we are accustomed to. Nor 
must we on the other hand allow ourselves to overlook the fact that, 
in all probability, James McCosh at thirteen years of age knew more 
Latin, Greek and mathematics than the average boy of thirteen knows 
to-day. Our boys are not gaining in attainment in any such ratio as 
our splendid school equipments would lead us to expect. We are pro- 
longing the period of infancy, and allowing adolescence tu encroach 
upon the period heretofore assigned to mature manhood at a rate 
that will require a much greater lengthening of the average human 
life than the actuaries are likely to assure us of, if the graduate of 
the preparatory school, the university, and the professional school 
is to have any time left for a career. The old method of education 
looks crude when studied from the standpoint of nice pedagogical 
criticism. But the Scotch school-master, as I know very well, went 
to work early and in a very business-like way in his endeavor to 
pour instruction into the youthful mind. The school day was 
longer, and the long vacation was shorter than it now is. The 
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boy that would not learn his irregular verbs had a chance of 
storing his mind with choice morsels of English verse. This— 
to use a word with which some of you are familiar—was by way 
of pensum. It was not exactly moral suasion, but it was more 
like moral suasion than other methods to which the Scotch school- 
master, as I knew him, would now and then resort. The ways of 
wisdom did not seem always to be ways of pleasantness, but they 
led to a very definite goal. There may not have been so many 
things learned, but they were well learned: and the young man 
who entered upon his profession with good health had the pleasure 
of knowing that he was yet in the morning of life, and was not an- 
noyed by the feeling that the solid day of professional work had 
been shortened by an undue prolongation of the period of tutelage. 
Dr. McCosh was five years at Glasgow University. In 1829, he 
entered the University of Edinburgh, where Chalmers was lecturing 
on theology and Hamilton on metaphysics. Tait, who was after- 
wards Archbishop, was a fellow-student,—a better classical scholar 
than McCosh; but the latter got even with him, so I have heard 
Dr. McCosh say, by beating him at mathematics. It was while 
attending the university that Mr. McCosh wrote the essay on the 
Stoic philosophy on account of which the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts was conferred upon him by the University of Edin- 
burgh, on motion of Sir William Hamilton. 

Mr. McCosh was licensed to preach in 1835, and soon became 
minister of the Abbey Church of Arbroath, in Forfarshire, not far 
from Dundee. It was there that he became acquainted with Rev. 
Thomas Guthrie, who was afterwards to become the famous 
preacher, founder of Ragged Schools, and Disruption leader, and 
with whose family he was afterwards brought, 1845, into such close 
relationship by marriage. In 1838, Dr. McCosh was appointed to 
the first charge of the church at Brechin, and in this delightful 
parish he remained until the Disruption. No one who passed 
through the scenes or took part in the events that led to the Dis- 
ruption could ever forget it. T'o us an ecclesiastical controversy or 
a division in the Church to which we belong is serious enough: for 
it implies great bitterness of feeling, the separation of families, the 
severing of old ties, and often the parting of old friends. But the 
Disruption of the Scottish Church was a far more serious matter 
than such an event could possibly be with us. The agitation was 
both political and religious. The Church was part of the State. 
The minister of the Church was in a certain sense an officer of the 
State. His status and his stipend were assured him by the Govern- 
ment. It was no light matter when in 1843 a majority of the min- 
isters of the Establishment gave up their manses, their churches, 
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and their means of support. The agitation had been going on ten 
years. The causes of the Disruption so far as they were religious 
were of long standing, and went back of the ten years’ conflict to 
Moderatism. There had been an old struggle between Moderatism 
and Evangelical Christianity. The Evangelical party had been gain- 
ing ground, and when the Disruption came it was Moderatism that 
staid in the kirk, and conscience, love of truth and faith in the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ that went out. The bitterness of controversy is over. 
There is a leaven of Broad Churchism in the Free Church to-day, 
and the Established Church has its strong evangelical side. So that 
those who do not feed on the memories of the past and have no prej- 
udices, often wonder at the strong Free Church party spirit which 
leading Free Churchmen show to-day. But no one doubts that 
the Established Church was drained of its best blood by the Disrup- 
tion, and that the brain and heart and conscience of Scotland went 
with Welsh and Chalmers when they led the way to the forming 
of the Free Church of Scotland on the 18th of May, 1843. 

Moderatism, I say, had been in the ascendant in days long pre- 
ceding the Disruption—in the days of Robertson the historian, and 
of Blair the rhetorician and preacher of amiable moralities. Mod- 
eratism meant the Gospel without Christ—meant otiose indifference 
to spiritual things—meant luxurious self-complacency which disre- 
garded the Sabbath and tried to make the best of both worlds. 
Put morals in place of religion; make Sunday a holiday; deny the 
need of salvation; speak in a slighting way of piety and pious peo- 
ple—and you have Moderatism. We have plenty of it to-day, and 
it seems to be making rapid strides. 

Moderatism led to the Disruption. People who have little or no 
religion are not necessarily concerned about the kind of preaching 
they get. But when they are in earnest about religion they wish 
to have something to say about the men who are to be put over 
them. 

The little church in the Auchterarder Presbytery had a mind of 
its own and did not like Mr. Young. They refused to accept him. 
They were within their rights according to the Veto Law of the 
Church. But the case went tothe civil courts. The Scotch judges 
decided adversely, Jeffrey of the Hdinburgh Review, Moncreiff and 
Cockburn being notable exceptions and siding with the church. 
The case dragged itself slowly through the courts. Other cases 
came up, and by the time that Lord Brougham made his speech 
adverse to religious liberty in the House of Lords, Scotiand was 
ripe for revolution. It might have been prevented, just as the sep- 
aration of the American Colonies might have been prevented. 
But the letter-of-the-law party, and the fight-to-the-bitter-end party 
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and the logical-consequence party never see but one way to the 
solution of a question. The Scotch greys refused to be marched 
to preaching they did not approve, and they got a concession the 
like of which might have saved the Disruption. The Act of more 
recent date abolishing Patronage would have prevented the Disrup- 
tion; but it came too late: revolutions never move backwards. 

Orthodox Free Churchmanship means, or at all events used to 
mean, the principle of Establishment without Patronage: ‘ We are 
not voluntaries,’ they said; ‘we believe in an Established Church, 
but we do not believe in the right of the State to meddle with our 
religious affairs.’ I believe, however, that the Establishment 
principle is pretty well abandoned; and the Free Church leaders 
ery for disestablishment of the National Church. Dr. McCosh 
went through that Disruption movement. He was thirty-two years 
of age in 1843. He might have excused himself as a student of 
philosophy, and quieted his conscience by saying that he could do 
more good in the undisturbed leisure of a religious thinker than in 
sharing the responsibilities and toil incident to the setting up of a 
new Church. Sir William Hamilton, in a famous pamphlet, en- 
treated men not to be martyrs by mistake. But Sir William found 
for once his match in controversy, and it was Principal Cunning- 
ham who laid him low. It was a shining host of worthies that 
came to the front in the Disruption times. Scotland has not seen the 
like of them since. There was Chalmers, the magnus Apollo ; 
there was Cunningham, the man of merciless dialectic, of over- 
whelming erudition in the Reformed theology; and there were 
Candlish, and Guthrie, and Buchanan: and among the laymen 
there were Murray Dunlop, and Sir David Brewster, and Lord Mon- 
creiff, and the Earl of Dalhousie, and Sir James Simpson, and Hugh 
Miller, the Cromarty mason, geologist, editor of the Witness, and 
author of the Old Red Sandstone. 

Dr. McCosh was not a leader in the movement though he was, I 
believe, a member of the Disruption Assembly. But he cast in his 
lot with the Free Church, and in the spirit of resolute, conscientious, 
heroic self-sacrifice addressed himself to the hard work of minister- 
ing to the Free Church flock that went with him out of the parish 
church of Brechin. He would doubtless have had a large place in 
Free Church history if he had remained in Scotland. But separation 
severs ties and slackens interest. His interest in Scottish ecclesias- 
tical life was mainly one of memory. But it was a sweet and ten- 
der memory. When the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance met in Belfast 
in 1884, Dr. McCosh went over to attend it. It gave him the op- 
portunity of renewing his old friendships in Ireland and also of re- 
visiting the scenes of his early ministry in Scotland. He regarded 
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it as his last visit as it proved to be: and yet when the Free 
Church of Scotland celebrated its Jubilee in 1893, it was a great 
disappointment to him that he could not be there. I do not 
wonder at it. He loved Scotland. He loved her history. He had 
passed through the stormy scenes of Disruption times. He was 
one of that band of men whose conspicuous glory it was to give 
the grandest vindication in modern times of the rights of con- 
science and the spiritual independence of the Church. Dr. Mc- 
Cosh, as we know, did not remain in Scotland many years 
after the Disruption. While he remained, however, he threw 
himself heart and soul into the Disruption movement. He was a 
man of conscience and went where duty called him. When he 
inculeated self-sacrifice and the duty of being public-spirited, 
it was no mere theory that he taught. He had practiced self- 
denial. He knew what it was to spend and be spent in the 
cause of rigbt and truth. Those troublous times, one would 
think, were not favorable to meditation and the study of re- 
ligious philosophy. He was busy, in the years immediately follow- 
ing 1848, in organizing new congregations, getting sites for 
churches, and money with which to build them. Like the apostle, 
he was in journeyings often and in labors more abundant. And yet, 
in 1850, his book entitled The Method of the Divine Government, 
Physical and Moral, made its appearance. This book changed the 
current of Dr. McCosh’s life. Two years after its publication Lord 
Clarendon, then Lord Lieutenant for Ireland, offered him the Chair 
of Logic and Metaphysics in the newly established Queen’s College, 
Belfast. Dr. McCosh was thus forty-one years of age when he en- 
tered upon his professorial career. He remained in Belfast until 
he came to Princeton. Dr. McCosh was a brilliant lecturer, and 
made a deep impression upon his students. He took great interest 
in the problem of education in Ireland and particularly in the ques- 
tion concerning the proper relation of secular and religious instruc- 
tion in schools and colleges. He was an examiner for the Queen’s 
University of Ireland, and a member of the Board of Examiners 
which organized the first competitive examinations for the civil 
service in India. He was also examiner for the Furgusson scholar- 
ship, open to graduates of the Scottish universities. His duties as 
a college professor did not prevent him from being active also in 
ecclesiastical and philanthropic work. He took great interest in the 
cause of ministerial support, and was one of the founders of the 
Bible and Colportage Society for Ireland. 

It was during the period of his professorship in Belfast that Dr. 
McCosh gave definite shape to his leading metaphysical opinions, 
and published his most important contributions to controversial 
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philosophy. These works are probably not so familiar to the 
present generation of philosophical students as are those which 
came from his pen in later years. There is the more reason there- 
fore that I should speak of them here. 

The Divine Government appeared in 1850. It is said that the Earl 
of Clarendon sat down to read it one Sunday afternoon and never 
stopped till he had finished it. I do not know how true the story 
is, but there is no doubt that the book made an immediate impres- 
sion and was recognized as an important contribution to religious 
philosophy. It has served to stimulate the intellects and strengthen 
the faith of ministers and laymen of all Christian denominations 
throughout the English-speaking world. To judge it properly, we 
must know something of the time in which it was written. There 
was no such philosophic activity in Great Britain and America as 
we witness to-day. Those who inclined to metaphysical studies had 
Hamilton’s edition of Reid, with the celebrated note A to read—the 
most amorphous book, Prof. Masson says, that was ever issued by the 
British press; and also the sumptuous edition of Dugald Stewart, 
prepared under the same editorial supervision. There were 
Isaac Taylor’s Natural History of Enthusiasm, and Whewell’s His- 
tory of the Inductive Sciences. Comte’s Positive Philosophy was 
beginning to attract notice, but most people got their knowledge of 
it, I fancy, from Morell’s History of Philosophy. Cousin was lectur- 
ing in Paris and it was the fashion to quote him. German phil- 
osophy was not much studied, and Carlyle and Coleridge acted as 
licensed purveyors of German thought to the British public. 
Combe’s Constitution of Man and Morell’s Philosophy of Religion 
are the two books which Dr. McCosh singled out for special notice 
in the Divine Government. Indeed, his book is a protest against 
the two tendencies represented respectively by these works: the 
one that deifies natural law and dispenses with God, and the one 
which resolves Christianity into the possession of and subsequent 
reflection upon a few religious intuitions. 

Dr. McCosh did not aim to write a treatise on theism, nor did 
he undertake to write such an account of man in his relation to the 
world as would involve the construction of a theodicy or a theory 
of the universe. Hence we must not expect to find in the Divine 
Government such a work as Ulrici’s Gott und die Natur, or Lotze’s 
Microcosmus, although these books very naturally come into our 
mind when we think of Dr. McCosh’s first work. The author of 
this treatise starts with the hypothesis of the divine government of 
the world; and his object is to presentthe facts of nature as he finds 
them in the world and in the human mind, as illustrating this gov- 
ernment, and as exhibiting its method and principles. There is but 
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little reference to Scripture, but the theological implications of the 
volume are manifestly borrowed from the Bible. In the course of 
his discussion, he presents in outline what he subsequently elabo- 
rates with greater attention to detail. Indeed, I may say that all 
the salient features of Dr. McCosh’s philosophy are to be found in 
some form or other in the Divine Government. He repudiated the 
extravagant claims that Morell was making for intuition while mak- 
ing intuition the cornerstone of his own philosophic edifice. He 
was not writing a book on theism, or ethics, or psychology, yet in an 
elementary way, at least, he was dealing with all of these subjects, 
and so far as I know he took no position in this work which he felt 
called upon by subsequent study and reflection to reconsider. <A 
work on such a subject as the one implied in the title of this book, 
written at the present day, would involve a large controversy in 
psychology, in ethics, in the philosophy of religion; and it serves to 
show to what dimensions discussion has grown since 1850, to reflect 
that the new questions raised by Green, and Spencer, and Sidgwick 
and Caird, and Pfleiderer, and Sully, and James, and Bradley are 
not mentioned in this work. It was didactic and not controversial 
in its aim. It is written in an elevated, popular style, free from 
technical terminology, with great wealth of illustration and a more 
liberal use of pulpit rhetoric than the taste of these days would de- 
mand even in the pulpit. It was not a new philosophy; nor did it 
give the world a new philosophical idea. The writer was not de- 
bating a metaphysical question with his peers. But he was trying 
to show thinking men who had been trained in religion, that a true 
construction of the facts of mind and nature was a vindication of 
their Christian faith; and that true philosophy strengthened faith 
in the divine government. It was a book well calculated to stiffen 
weak backs and strengthen feeble knees. It rendered a most im- 
portant service; and it was a book the like of which, written under 
the conditions of current thought and with reference to living issues, 
is most urgently needed to- day. 

In 1860, Dr. McCosh’s first constructive work in philosophy 
made its appearance. It was entitled The Intuitions of the Mind, 
Inductively Investigated. He had said in the Divine Government 
(p. 585): “ We admit that the mind, in all its actions, proceeds on 
intuitive and fundamental principles, but we maintain that it em- 
ploys these spontaneously and unconsciously, without directly 
knowing what the principles are. In order to know what the 
principles are we need to observe and classify the cognitions spring- 
ing up, or the judgments pronounced, and these are all individual.” 
The volume on the “Intuitions” was the unfolding of this idea. 
There are certain ultimate facts—this is the doctrine of the treatise 
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—in the content of knowledge which we cannot gainsay and which 
we cannot reduce to lower terms. There are primitive cognitions— 
as of body and mind; primitive beliefs—as of time, space and the 
infinite; and primitive judgments—involving the relations of iden- 
tity and difference, whole and part, résemblance, active property, 
cause and effect. The great point of Dr. McCosh’s contention was 
that these intuitions are necessary beliefs; that they have not been 
manufactured out of experience as associational psychologists like 
James Mill, John Stuart Mill and Bain believed; yet that they 
appear only in experience as involved in concrete individual cases ; 
and that the primitive beliefs and judgments are generalized state- 
ments of what is involved in every concrete case of actual experi- 
ence. It was by no @ priori method that we are to set up a list of 
categories as conditioning the possibility of experience. It was by 
an actual interrogation of experience that we are to determine 
whether this or that belief is or is not ultimate. Dr. McCosh did 
not set up intuitionalism in opposition to experientialism. He de- 
fended intuitionalism by appealing to experience. He undertook 
an @ posteriori defense of the @ priori elements of knowledge. The 
book on the Intuitions is the basis of all Dr. McCosh’s philosophical 
thinking. Asa piece of metaphysic it embraced both the science 
of knowing and the science of being: epistemology and ontology. 
This book was the author’s philosophic confession of faith. It 
was the platform on which he stood for thirty years,—debating, 
with ever-increasing earnestness and force of conviction, the same old 
question regarding immediate knowledge. Immediate knowledge 
of reality was the thesis which he was ever defending and with 
which he challenged every knight of a contrary opinion. Whether 
it was Hamilton, or Mill, or Mansel, or Spencer, or Mahaffy with 
whom he was debating, the point of his contention always was, in 
opposition to phenomenalism and the doctrine of relativity, that we 
have an immediate knowledge of reality; that this is the only 
basis of a sound philosophy, and the only refuge from agnosticism. 
I am not here to criticise his philosophy or to defend it. I have 
no doubt that in some respects he was mistaken: but, in the main 
points of his contention, I not only believe that he was right, but 
that the great issues of life and immortality are involved in that 
contention. 

I do not undervalue Dr. McCosh’s constructive work; but I 
cannot help thinking that he was greatest in controversy, and that 
his power as a polemic writer was seen at its best in his discussion 
with John Stuart Mill. The younger generation of philosophic 
students who read Caird, and Bradley, and Royce, if they mean to 
be metaphysicians: and who measure reaction-time, or try to repro- 
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duce in imagination a picture of the breakfast-table, or make dia- 
grams of the back of their hands to show temperature-spots, if they 
mean to be psychologists—do not read Hamilton and Mill; and 
perhaps do not care much about a well-nigh forgotten controversy. 
That controversy, however, has an important place in the history 
of British philosophy. Sir William Hamilton’s lectures on meta- 
physics had been published. His doctrine of the conditioned had 
been applied to theology in Mansel’s Bampton Lectures on the limits 
of religious thought; and the theologians—notably Dr. Charles 
Hodge—had been criticising this doctrine with unmeasured severity. 
Not long after Hamilton’s death—many regrets were expressed that 
Mill waited so long, and more than once the wonder was expressed 
in print how Mill would have fared at the hands of Hamilton if 
Hamilton had been alive—Mill came out with two volumes attack- 
ing Sit William Hamilton’s philosophy, and apparently finding it 
vulnerable at every point. Everybody expected Cairns, of Berwick- 
on-Tweed, to take up the cudgels in behalf of Hamilton, but he 
did not come forward. I remember very well the day that the first 
number of the Contemporary Review appeared, with its large page, 
broad margin, and smooth, orange cover ; and how eagerly I read the 
first of the two trenchant articles which Mansel wrote—I believe 
he wrote them—in defense of his master. There were a number 
of points in the controversy: the doctrine of the conditioned, rela- 
tivity of knowledge, causation, immediate perception. The last 
was the great point in debate: Scotch philosophy from first to last 
has been mainly a discussion of perception. Mill announced the 
astonishing doctrine that matter is a permanent possibility of sensa- 
tion, and mind a permanent possibility of feeling. The fallacies 
of Mill’s philosophy are well understood now—how he starts with 
the world of naive consciousness to derive all our knowledge 
through sensation; and then loses that world in the process of ex- 
plaining the genesis of knowledge, and ends in Idealism: how he 
makes matter the parent of mind, and mind the parent of matter, 
and each both the parent and the child of the other, and so ends in 
Nihilism. There was no lack of controversial writing in those 
days. Dr. Henry B.Smith, the American Presbyterian theologian, 
and Dr. Ward, the Irish Roman Catholic theologian, and Prof. 
Masson, of Edinburgh, all wrote powerful replies to Mill. But the 
most elaborate reply came from the pen of Dr. McCosh, in a vol- 
ume entitled An Examination of Mr. J. S. Mill’s Philosophy, being 
a Defence of Fundamental Truth. My copy of this work, with the 
red pencil marks made in 1866, has been very interesting reading 
to me during the past month. I wondered whether a reading of the 
book to-day would justify the impression I formed of it when it 
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first appeared. Dr. McCosh has written a great deal since; but I 
still believe that he never wrote a better book than the Defence of 
Fundamental Truth. He appears in it, I think, at his very best: his 
subtlety, his grip upon the point in question, his power of state- 
ment, his wit, and his clear, straightforward style :—all this, with 
the manner of one who is not giving an exhibition of sword-play, but 
of one who fights for life and with a foeman worthy of his steel—is 
apparent in the Defence of Fundamental Truth, I cannot but be- 
lieve, as in nothing else that ever came from Dr. McCosh’s pen. 

Dr. McCosh did not confine himself to a reply to Mill’s criticism 
of Hamilton. His book was an examination of Mill’s entire phil- 
osophical system. Indeed, Dr. McCosh was far from being an un- 
qualified defender of Sir William Hamilton. On some points he 
sided with Mill in his criticism of the Edinburgh philosopher. He 
had before protested against Hamilton’s doctrine of the relativity 
of knowledge; and always held Hamilton responsible for introducing 
into British philosophy this agnostic element of which Spencer was 
so quick to take advantage. He protested against Sir William’s 
doctrine of the conditioned, especially when applied to theology. 
He differed from both Hamilton and Mill in regard to the doctrine 
of causation, though giving Mill credit for calling attention to 
what before was an unrecognized element in every case of cause 
and effect. I think indeed that he gives Mill more credit than he 
need have done for his doctrine of con-causes. It is surely a very 
obvious thing—and one need not be a philosopher to see it—that 
in the case of a man taking cold from exposure after taking mer- 
cury the cause is not simply the taking mercury, but the subse- 
quent exposure. But, as Mr. Shute has shown, in his Discourse 
on Truth, this only means that it is only in a very imperfect 
way that any thing can be called a cause, or that we can know 
a cause at all. A great plexus of events impossible of calcula- 
tion enters into the production of every occurrence. But it was 
in the discussion of the doctrine of immediate knowledge that 
Dr. McCosh met Mill with overwhelming logic and pressed home 
upon him the inevitable consequences of his own admissions, 
We can never get ideas of relation out of sensations: we cannot 
have sensations without implying them. We can take no more 
out than we start with or else put in. All schools of philosophy, 
Kantians and Hegelians, as well as the Natural Realists, agree 
in making a common assault upon the Associationists. Dr. Mc- 
Cosh defended @ priorism in his examination of Mill’s philosophy, 
and Green did it in his Introduction to Hume. 

In 1868, after a period of long and faithful service, Dr. John Mac- 
lean resigned the Presidency of the College of New Jersey. It was 
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natural that, in looking for his successor, the Trustees should turn 
to Dr. McCosh, who was at that time the most conspicuous man as 
a thinker and writer on religious philosophy in the Presbyterian 
family of churches. Princeton College is not sectarian and is 
under the control of no denomination. It can no more be narrowed 
to the dimensions of a single Church than it can confine itself to the 
geographical area of a single State. But it was founded by Presby- 
terians; it has been endowed by Presbyterians ; it is governed by Pres- 
byterians; its Presidents have been Presbyterian ministers; and the 
Presbyterian Church looks to it as it does to no other institution 
as representative of what is best in thought and culture. There was 
no imperative reason, of course, for putting a clergyman at the 
head of the college. There were many things that might have been 
said in favor of having a layman in such a place. This is more 
generally realized to-day among our colleges than it was thirty 
years ago. A business man, with the habits of a business man,—a 
man of the world, with a more varied contact with life,—might pos- 
sibly be able to touch springs of influence which are not accessible 
to the clergyman. Still it is not the college with largest endow- 
ments, or most brilliant Faculty, or most varied curriculum that most 
fulfills the end of its existence: it is the college which, in connec- 
tion with all this, stands most conspicuously for the great ideas of 
truth and duty, and faith in God and the religion of Christ which 
best deserves the support of liberal men. The minister gets less 
credit often than he deserves for his knowledge of finance, and is 
often not quite so simple-minded and ignorant on the subject as his 
rich friends among the laity suppose. But be this as it may, re- 
ligion is the brightest flower of culture: and to have as the head of 
the college a man who by his position could give weight to his 
preaching, and by his preaching could increase the power and influ- 
ence of his office ;—a man who, besides being abreast of the times in 
matters of educational policy, was a representative thinker in re- 
gard to the matters that underlie even his religion,—seemed to be 
more in accord with the designs of those who founded this college 
in order that it might be “a seminary of true religion and good 
literature.” 

The Trustees therefore made wise choice when they fixed on Dr. 
McCosh as the successor of Dr. Maclean ; and the material prosper- 
ity which followed his coming was abundant vindication of their 
act. Some of the money—Mr. John C. Green’s especially—would 
have come, undoubtedly, no matter who had been President; but 
a great deal of it came because of the confidence that men had in 
Dr. McCosh’s ability and wisdom. You need no reminder from me 
of the results of Dr. McCosh’s administration. You have but to 
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stand on the college grounds and look around you. The names of 
Mr. Marquand, and the Messrs. Stuart, and Mr. Bonner, and /Mr. 
Green, and Mrs. Stuart will readily ovcur to you as the great benefac- 
tors of the college during the period of Dr. McCosh’s administration. 

There were able men in the Faculty when Dr. McCosh became a 
member of it. To speak only of the dead, there were Dr. Atwater 
and Dr. Guyot. . Dr. McCosh enlarged the Faculty and showed his 
rare sagacity, his knowledge of human nature, in the wisdom with 
which he selected men to codperate with him in enlarging the area of 
instruction in the college. New chairs were created, dividing the 
work of a single department among different men, and creating new 
departments. Fellowships were endowed ; advanced and specialized 
scholarship was encouraged. There were sixteen names on the roll 
of instructors when he came; there were forty-three when he re- 
signed his office. With the development of the curriculum came 
an increase of students; and the increase of students called for a 
further development of the curriculum. He found a college of about 
three hundred students; ne left it with over six hundred on its cat- 
alogue. Dr. McCosh was not an expert in pedagogics, and did not 
trouble himself much with the theories of Herbart, or Pestalozzi, 
or Paulsen: but he had the strong common sense that led him to 
see that there must be a new adjustment of the old studies if new 
courses of instruction were to come in; and he had the moral 
courage and the force of will which made him immovable in his 
determination to keep Greek in the curriculum as the prerequisite 
of the Bachelor of Arts degree. At the same time he forecast the 
growing demands of modern education. Accordingly, the John C. 
Green School of Science was founded and organized under his di- 
rection. It was small at first, but has been steadily growing from 
the beginning, and in spite of the fact that its jealous neighbor, the 
Academic Department, insists on our putting a new weight on its 
head every year to keep it down, it continues to grow. 

In matters of administration Dr. McCosh, without being in any 
sense autocratic, managed to exercise a good deal of authority. 
For there is no nice provision of checks and balances in the gov- 
ernment of a college. The three estates indeed of Trustees, Faculty 
and Undergraduates constitute an organism that furnishes a fine op- 
portunity for experiments in political theories. The government may 
be monarchical or republican or patriarchal. It may do its work 
after the fashion of the American Congress or the English Parliament. 
It may be uni-cameral or bi-cameral, as the Trustees choose or do 
not choose to put all power in the hands of the Faculty. But by 
the charter of the college the President is invested with a power 
that belongs to no one else. He ought to be very discreet, 
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very wise, very open to suggestion, and very good-natured: but, 
when he is sure that he is right, very resolute. I imagine that Dr. 
McCosh was as good a man as one could find anywhere to have so 
much power in his hands. He had the insight to know when the 
Trustees were more important than the Faculty, and when the 
Faculty were wiser than the Trustees: and he belonged to both 
bodies. He was shrewd, sagacious, penetrating and masterful. If 
there had been a weatherwise man among us he would sometimes 
have hoisted the storm-signals over the college offices: for the 
Doctor was a man of like passions with us all. He carried the in 
loco parentis theory of government further than some are disposed 
to have it carried to-day. The students loved him and he loved 
them. He was faithful with them; spoke plainly to them; as a 
father with his sons he was severe; and also as a father he was ten- 
der and kind. Asa college grows larger it tends to become machine- 
like, and we devise labor-saving laws that act, as we say, automatic- 
ally. The problem of college government is to keep a high 
standard of moral and intellectual requirement and leave room for 
judicious, kindly dealing with the individual. For if there is an 
occasion when the office of a College President is filled with its 
highest dignity and takes on most the spirit of Christ, it is when, in 
the exercise of the large discretion that belongs to it, the head of 
the institution feels that it is his duty to leave the ninety-and-nine 
that go not astray, to seek and if possible to save the one who in 
his extremity needs the faithful word and the kind consideration 
which is so often the open door to a better life. 

Dr. McCosh was preéminently a teacher. His place with Way- 
land, and Mark Hopkins, and Woolsey among the great College 
Presidents of America is due in no small degree to the fact that like 
them he wasateacher. I know that I speak the sentiments of some 
who hold a position similar to mine in other institutions when I say 
that the increase of executive duties that draws the President from 
the classroom is a misfortune. It would have been an irreparable 
loss, to be made up by no amount of efficiency and success in other 
directions, for Dr. McCosh to have withdrawn from the position of a 
teacher while he was able to teach. For he was a superb teacher. 
He knew what he believed and why he believed it, and he taught 
it with a moral earnestness that enforced attention. He was so 
honest, so unselfish, so anxious to see the truth and have others see 
it, that men had to listen. There are teachers and teachers, There 
are teachers who see that lessons are said, and make mechanical 
records of failures; teachers who give you a chance to learn if you 
feel disposed ; teachers who handle great themes in a small way; 
teachers who are able and efficient when they can spare time from 
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other occupations to do what is expected of them; teachers who 
are large in their own eyes and succeed in making themselves 
small in your eyes; teachers who make the work hard and who by 
their unquestioned ability and comprehensive grasp of the subject 
make you admire them most when you love them least; and lastly 
there are teachers who handle a great subject in a great way, with 
no lack of sympathy or humor, and a large knowledge of human 
nature ;—who win your confidence, and stimulate your ambition ;— 
who make you eager to read ;—and who send you out of the lec- 
ture room with your heart divided between your admiration of the 
man and your interest in his theme. Dr. McCosh was a teacher 
of this kind. No mere closet-philosopher was he; no cold-blooded 
overseer: but a teaching member of the Faculty in which he sat ; 
a man of heart as well as brain; who could feel as well as think; 
and who could be both hot and tender. 

But it was not in the college alone that he labored. He was un- 
wearied in his activity. He was writing articles for the Reviews, 
attending religious conventions, and educational congresses, making 
addresses, preaching, publishing volumes, and taking an interest in 
great public questions, social and religious, through all these years. 
Darwinism was a matter of controversy when he came to this 
country. He was a defender of the faith, but he knew that Truth 
has often more to fear from its friends than its foes. He undertook 
to show that evolution can do some things and that there are some 
things it cannot do: and that so far as it claimed to be a theory ex- 
planatory of the origin of species it was a mistake to regard it as 
atheistic or in irreconcilable hostility to the Bible. The Kantian 
centenary was observed and there was a revival of interest in Kant’s 
philosophy. He was again in controversy with the neo-Kantian 
thinkers in opposition to what he regarded as the agnostic implica- 
tions of that philosophy; and perhaps without doing full justice to 
the real service Kant had rendered intuitional philosophy. 

Dr. McCosh was also interested in the question of ministerial sup- 
port, and the federation of the Presbyterian Churches. He was one 
of the founders of the Alliance of the Reformed Churches, and at- 
tended its first meeting in Edinburgh, 1876. For he realized what 
his position at the head of the college implied. He knew that a 
great Church with strong intellectual tendencies in the direction of 
religious thought turned with pride to Princeton, believed in it, 
loved its memories: and that evangelical sentiment in all the 
churches looked to Princeton to lead in all that was wisely progres- 
sive and all that was needfully conservative in religious philosophy. 
The position of Princeton was not to be estimated by its endow- 
ments, its buildings, its Faculty, its alumni, its curriculum, its stu- 
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dents. In addition to it all there was the question, What is Prince- 
ton doing for the advance of thought, for the defense of the faith ? 
He had been put here as a watchman on the walls. It was his 
business to read the signs of the times. He stood on a high van- 
tage ground and knew what was expected of him. His place was 
a throne of power—a chair of authority which gave peculiar signifi- 
cance to all he said. And he lived in the recognition of his respon- 
sibility for the wise use of that influence through all the years of 
his official life. He chose his own time to retire from active 
service. His mind was as vigorous as ever, but he was beginning 
to feel the burden of increasing years, and in 1888, he turned over 
the keys of the college to his successor. He had ruled Princeton 
for twenty years; and yet, when once relieved of the obligations of 
his office, there was no one among us all who realized more fully 
than he did, that the burdens and the responsibilities of that office 
had been laid upon other shoulders. 

What a figure he has been in Princeton’s history! I need not 
describe him. You can never forget him. You see him—tall, 
majestic ;—his fine head resting on stooping shoulders ;—his classic 
face: with a voice like a trumpet;—magisterial ;—with no mock 
humility ;—expecting the full deference that was due his office, his 
years, and his work. Here is the fruit of his life: the books he has 
written ;—the college that he has built;—the alumni all over the 
land who are his grateful pupils. 

Through a quarter of a century and more he lived among us—a 
stalwart man, with an iron will: no mimosa he, sensitive, shrinking 
and shriveling at the touch of criticism; but a sturdy oak that 
storms might wrestle with but only heaven’s lightning could hurt— 
loyal to conscience—deep in conviction—tender of heart—living 
in communion with God, and loving the Word of God as he loved 
no other book—he was the President who woke the admiration, 
and touched the hearts, and kindled the enthusiasm of Princeton 
men. No wonder they were proud. of him! 

Dr. McCosh, as we all know, was a voluminous writer on philos- 
ophy. He published a treatise on logic and wrote the history of the 
Scottish philosophy, besides numerous pamphlets of an historico- 
critical character, dealing with questions in recent philosophical 
controversy. He incorporated in his later works much that had 
appeared in his Jntuitions and the Defence of Fundamental Truth, 
and it is by his books on psychology and metaphysics that we should 
judge him if we are to undertake an estimate of him as a philoso- 
pher. He was a psychologist, a metaphysician, and a writer on 
religious philosophy. He has well-merited eminence in each of 
these departments of thought. His psychology is that of intro- 
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spection. He was acquainted with the results arrived at in physio- 
logical psychology, and though he was not an original worker in 
that field he was one of the first to recognize its importance and to 
give it a place in academic instruction. As an interpreter of the 
adult consciousness he holds high rank; and on general psychology 
there is no better text-book than his for the use of students. Mill 
was right in saying that it was one thing to know what conscious- 
ness said and quite another thing to inquire how it came to say it; 
but nobody knew better than Dr. McCosh how completely Mill, 
and Bain, and the other associationists fail to resolve the contents of 
consciousness into simpler elements. But the philosophy of evolu- 
tion has opened a new chapter in psychology. The question is 
whether ideas which seem unanalyzable, so far as the life of the in- 
dividual is concerned, may not have gradually emerged in the 
development of the race. This is the question of genetic psychol- 
ogy. This is the phase of it which men like James, and Ladd, and 
Baldwin, and Héffding are dealing with. And for these questions 
Dr. McCosh was not prepared. But genetic psychology raises the 
inquiry not only how the mind gets its ideas but how mind itself 
got its genesis. Nobody appreciates this more fully than Prof. 
James, who, however, steers clear (or tries to) of metaphysics. But 
I think the psychologist is bound to be a metaphysician, and tell us 
what ground there is for believing in the soul. It is easy to see, 
therefore, what serious matters men take hold of when they fit up 
laboratories and become recognized as professional psychologists. 
And yet I believe that the metaphysician of this day must be a psy- 
chologist and know what is going on. He cannot afford, as he once 
could, to construct epistemologies, and shoot theories of the universe 
out of a pistol, without regard to the facts which the psychologists 
are handling. Dr. McCosh holds a very definite place as a metaphy- 
sician. He maintained that we have immediate knowledge of the 
not-self; and was a pronounced believer in mind and matter. He re- 
jected all relativity of knowledge, no matter how disguised, as being 
the prolific mother of agnosticism. His place is a conspicuous one 
in the great succession of Scotch philosophers: I should have said— 
next to Hamilton; but I notice that Prof. Seth regards him, and 
Flint, and Calderwood as more truly representing the philosophy of 
Reid than either Stewart or Hamilton. I am pleased to find in Seth 
a sentence which Dr. McCosh himself might have written and that 
sums up the whole of his contention against the Kantian metaphysic : 
“ We must get rid once for all of the notion that the mind adds any- 
thing to things. To add is to disfigure, to distort, to betray. But the 
function of mind is to know things and to know them as they are.” 
I believe that Dr. McCosh’s services to philosophy will be even 
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more appreciated by and by than they are to-day. Iam glad to see 
in the last number of Mind that Mr. Sidgwick has a kind word for 
Reid. I notice he doesn’t speak contemptuously of him, either, as 
“old Reid,” as Mahaffy once did ; but intimates that one may “even 
now find profit in communing with the earnest, patient, lucid and 
discerning intellect of the thinker, who, in the history of modern 
speculation, has connected the name of Scotland with the philoso- 
phy of common sense.” 

But the metaphysician of to-day must be prepared to cope with 
those who use the new psychology in support of a metaphysic 
which dethrones God and kills the soul. I think that Dr. McCosh 
underestimated the influence of Hegel and the Idealistic thinkers. 
I do not think that our young men are in any danger of being 
materialists. The writers who charm them are Green, and Caird, 
and Royce, and the danger they are exposed to is not that they will 
deny spirit but that they will have no place in their system for the 
separate perdurable existence of the human soul as distinct from a 
living, personal God. Dr. McCosh rendered a great service in 
defense of fundamental truth concerning God and the soul. A 
great service is yet to be rendered: I hope Princeton will never lack 
a man who can speak out of the largest knowledge in antagonizing 
those who leave in doubt the doctrine of a perdurable personality. 
It is not enough that our philosophic positions are not incompat- 
ible with faith in the soul and God. We must be ready to buckle 
on the armor and defend those great verities that underlie religion. 
Our leader in this great fight is dead. But his pupils are in his 
place; and we can trust them to see to it that the glory of defend- 
ing the citadel of self does not depart from Princeton. 

I need not linger to speak of the closing months of Dr. McCosh’s 
life. It was evident to all of us who saw him in the early autumn 
that he would not be with us long. His mind was clear, but his 
physical strength was giving way. He grew weaker day by day 
until the night of the 18th of November, 1894, when peacefully 
and without pain he entered into rest. 

He was a great man: and he was a good man. LEager as he was 
for the material and intellectual advancement of the college, he 
thought even more of its moral and religious tone. He was an 
earnest and able preacher: and his trumpet gave no uncertain 
sound. Alike in speculative philosophy and in practical morals he 
was always on the Christian side. He never stood in a doubtful 
attitude towards the Gospel and never spoke a word that would 
compromise its truths. So that when I think of his long career 
and what he did and how he lived, I am reminded of the apostle 
who was so consciously devoted to the service of the Gospel that he 
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could not conceive himself as under any circumstances doing any- 
thing that would hinder it; and who said in the words that I have 
placed at the beginning of this discourse: “ We can do nothing 
against the truth, but for the truth.” 

oe 

Gentlemen of the Graduating Class:—I have been speaking to 
you of one who enjoyed the privilege of addressing twenty succes- 
sive classes in this college on Baccalaureate Sunday. I know what 
he would say to you to-day. I know how kindly and how affec- 
tionately he would entreat you to live the Christian life. Last 
night I read a volume of his baccalaureate sermons, and I was 
touched by the fatherly tenderness and solicitude which character- 
izes the closing words of all these sermons which he addressed to 
those who stood before him as you aré standing now. I would 
have you feel at this moment that though dead he yet speaketh ; and 
I would have you find in the long life that has so recently termi- 
nated an inspiration and a guiding influence for the years that are 
before you. 

I know how you feel to-day. These four years have been great 
years in your life. You have lived in a new world. You have 
come in contact with a new range of ideas. You have formed 
close friendships. In later life you will form no friendships like 
these. And now you are about to separate and go out into the 
world. But before the separation comes, and while you linger at 
the gate of college life, I wish to say for myself and for my col- 
leagues in the Faculty that we wish you well; that what success 
you have will give us joy, and that what comes to you of sor- 
row will make us sad. 

I wish you all reasonable success as that is expressed in material 
prosperity. Do not think too much of wealth, or power, or fame. 
Your education ought to save you from the vulgarizing influence 
of mere material things; but it can do this only by a studious 
effort on your part to put a proper estimate upon things of the 
mind. I hope that a considerable number of you will regard it as 
a privilege to devote themselves to the search for truth or to its 
maintenance, even though they know that the emoluments con- 
nected with such service are very meagre. Remember, my friends, 
the words of Sir William Hamilton: On earth there is nothing 
great but man; and in man there is nothing great but mind. Think 
of the life of Dr. MeCosh; and then ask yourselves whether the 
acquisition of a fortune, no matter what its bulk may have been, 
would have been any equivalent for the career which he had in the 
service of Truth. 

If your education has accomplished septhing for you, it has 
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taught you that no man liveth to himself. Learn to be unselfish. 
There are professions which find their nobility in the unselfish 
spirit which they inculcate: it is your patient, your client, your 
congregation, you must think of; not yourself. You may be selfish ; 
but then you lose love: and let me tell you that there is nothing the 
soul hungers for as it does for love. No wealth, and no success can 
make up for lack or loss of love. 

It may never fall to your lot, as it did to Dr. McCosh, to engage 
in a great struggle for the rights of conscience, for the times that 
try men’s souls and that take their place as such in history do not 
come in every generation. But you will have frequent opportuni- 
ties of settling the question between what you would like to do 
and what you ought to do. It will be so easy for you to make 
arguments that will seem to justify the conduct that is on the side 
of your own advantage; and the temptation will be all the stronger 
when your yielding to it need not be known to the world. 

I hope that like brave Princeton men you will have the courage 
always to do right, even though it be or seem to be to your own 
hurt. 

You enter now upon the race of life. You are young. You 
have good health and a good education. It will be very hard to 
say who will be known as the prize winners twenty years from now. 
Every man has his own limitations that are beyond his control ; and 
men sometimes unnecessarily limit themselves. By and by there 
will come to one and another of you the question: Ye did run 
well; who did hinder you? You have failed to fulfill the promise 
of your youth. Why? You lost ambition. You grew old before 
your time. Think again of Dr. McCosh. There was nothing 
about him that impressed me more than his indomitable energy ; his 
perennial youthfulness; his never-failing enthusiasm for new books 
and new ideas. T’o be sure you will not need the lesson I am giving 
you for twenty years or more, but I give it to you now because it is 
useless to teach or try to teach it to men upon whom the habit of 
indolent living on past accumulations has once been fastened. 

And once more: I would have you carry out of college a definite, 
practical Christian faith. In this active, busy, money-seeking, 
pleasure-loving world there will be a great deal to hinder your 
Christian life: but believe me, your life will be brighter and hap- 
pier, and you will do more good if you live under the direction of 
Christian principle and in fellowship with God. Some of you are 
inclined to the intellectual life: one of the early temptations of 
that life is the feeling that one has risen to a level which enables 
him to transcend ordinary every-day Christianity. I hope that you 
will be Christians; but whether you are or not, I trust that you will 
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refrain from attempting to patronize Christianity. Once more let 
me remind you of the venerable man who so lately walked among 
us. He was a strong man, and not given to sentimentality. But 
his religion was of the simple, trustful, child-like sort. 

Go then, my brothers, and live the life that God appoints you. 
Make good use of your time, your talents, your opportunities. 
And when it is all over may it be said of you that you loved Truth, 
that you served your generation, that you obeyed conscience, that 
you believed in God, that you trusted Christ and followed in His 
footsteps. 


PRINCETON. Francis L. PATTON. 





IV. 


THE SPIRIT OF GOD IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


HE doctrine of the Spirit of God is an exclusively Biblical 
doctrine. Riickert tells us that the idea connoted by the 
term is entirely foreign to Hellenism, and first came into the world 
through Christianity.* And Kleinert, in quoting this remark, adds 
that what is peculiarly anti-heathenish in the conception is already 
present in the Old Testament.t It would seem, then, that what is 
most fundamental in the Biblical doctrine of the Spirit of God is 
common to both Testaments. 

The name meets us in the very opening verses of the Old Testa- 
ment, and it appears there as unannounced and unexplained as in 
the opening verses of the New Testament. It is plain that it was 
no more a novelty in the mouth of the author of Genesis than in 
the mouth of the author of Matthew. But though it is common to 
both Testaments, it is not equally common in all parts of the Bible. 
It does not occur as frequently in the Old Testament as in the New. 
It is found as often in the Epistles of Paul as in the whole Old Testa- 
ment. It is not as pervasive in the Old Testament as in the New. 
It fails in no New Testament book, except the three brief personal 
letters, Philemon and 2 and 8 John. On the other hand, in only 
some half of the thirty-nine Old Testament books is it clearly 
mentioned,} while in as many as sixteen all definite allusion to it 
seems to be lacking.§ The principle which governs the use or 
disuse of it does not lie on the surface. Sometimes it may, per- 
haps, be partly due to the nature of the subject treated. But if 


* Korinthierbriefe i, 80. 

+ Article, Zur altest. Lehre vom Geiste Goittes, in the Jahrbb. fiir deutsch. Theo- 
logie for 1867, i, p. 9. 

+ These are Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 Kings, 
2 Chronicles, Nehemiah, Job, Psalms, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Joel, Micah, Haggai, 
Zechariah. Deuteronomy and 1 Chronicles may be added, although they do not 
contain the explicit phrase, ‘“‘the Spirit of God ’’ or ‘‘ the Spirit of Jehovah.”’ 

§ These are Leviticus, Joshua, Ruth Ezra, Esther, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, 
Jeremiah, Lamentations, Hosea, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Nahum, Habakkuk and 
Zephaniah. Proverbs, Daniel and Malachi may, for one reason or another, 
remain unclassified. . 
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mention of the Spirit of God fails in Leviticus, it is made in Num. 
bers; if it fails in Joshua and Ruth, it is made in Judges and Sam- 
uel; ifit fails in Ezra, it is made in Nehemiah; if it fails in Jere- 
miah, it is made in Isaiah and Ezekiel; if it fails in seven or eight 
of the minor prophets, it is made in the remaining four or five. 
Whether it occurs in an Old Testament book seems to depend on 
a number of circumstances which have little or no bearing on 
the history of the doctrine. We need only note that the name 
“Spirit of God” meets us at the very opening of revelation, 
and it, or its equivalents, accompanies us sporadically throughout 
the volume. The Pentateuch and historical books provide us with 
the outline of the doctrine ; its richest depositories among the proph- 
ets are Isaiah and Ezekiel, from each of which alone probably the 
whole doctrine could be derived.* 

In passing from the Old Testament to the New, the reader is 
conscious of no violent discontinuity in the conception of the Spirit 
which he finds in the two volumes. He may note the increased 
frequency with which the name appears on the printed page. But 
lv would note this much the same in passing from the earlier to 
the later chapters of the Epistle to the Romans. He may note an 
increased definiteness and fulness in the conception itself. But 
something similar to this he would note in passing from the Penta- 
teuch to Isaiah, or from Matthew to John or Paul. The late Pro- 
fessor Smeaton may have overstated the matter in his interesting 
Cunningham Lectures on The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit. “We 
find,” he says, “that the doctrine of the Spirit taught by the Bap- 
tist, by Christ and by the Apostles, was in every respect the same 
as that with which the Old Testament church was familiar. We 
nowhere find that their Jewish hearers took exception to it. The 
teaching of our Lord and His Apostles never called forth a question 
or an opposition from any quarter—a plain proof that on this ques- 
tion nothing was taught by them which came into collision with 
the sentiments and opinions which up to that time had been accep- 
ted, and still continued to be current among the Jews.” Some 
such change in the conception of God doubtless needs to be recog- 
nized as that which Dr. Denney describes in the following words: 
“The Apostles were all Jews,—men, as it has been said, with mono- 


* «There is one writer of the Old Testament, in whom all lines and rays of this 
development come together, and who so stood in the matter of time and of inner 
manner that they had to come together in this point of unity, if the Old Testa- 
ment had otherwise found such. This is Ezekiel.’,—KLEINERT, op. cit. p. 45. 
‘‘Tsaiah has scattered throughout his prophecies allusions to the Spirit so mani- 
fold and various in express descriptions and in brief turns of phrase, that it 
might not be difficult to put together from his words, the complete doctrine of 
the Spirit.”"—Smeaton, Doctrine of the Holy Spirit, p. 35. 
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theism as a passion in their blood.* They did not cease to be mono- 
theists when they became preachers of Christ, but they instinctively 
conceived God in a way in which the old revelation had not taught 
them to conceive him Distinctions were recognized in what 
had once been the bare simplicity of the Divine nature. The dis- 
tinction of Father and Son was the most obvious, .and it was en- 
riched, on the basis of Christ’s own teaching, and of the actual 
experience of the Church, by the further distinction of the Holy 
Spirit.’+ But if there be any fundamental difference between the 
Old and the New Testament conceptions of the Spirit of God, it 
escapes us in our ordinary reading of the Bible, and we naturally 
and without conscious straining read our New Testament concep- 
tions into the Old Testament passages. 

We are, indeed, bidden to do this by the New Testament itself. 
The New Testament writers identify their “ Holy Spirit” with the 
“Spirit of God” of the older books. All that is attributed to the 
Spirit of God in the Old Testament, is attributed by them to their 
personal Holy Ghost. It was their own Holy Ghost who was 
Israel’s guide and director and whom Israel rejected when they 
resisted the leading of God (Acts vii. 51). It was in Him that 
Christ (doubtless in the person of Noah) preached to the antedilu- 
vians (1 Pet. iii. 18). It was He who was the author of faith of 
old as well as now (2 Cor. iv. 18). It was He who gave Israel its 
ritual service (Heb. ix. 8). It was He who spoke in and through 
David and Isaiah and all the prophets (Matt. xxii. 48, Mark xii. 36, 
Acts i. 16, xxviii. 25, Heb. iii. 7, x. 15). If Zechariah (vii. 12) or 
Nehemiah (ix. 20) tells us that Jehovah of Hosts sent His word by 
His Spirit by the hands of the prophets, Peter tells us that these 
men from God were moved by the Holy Ghost to speak these 
words (2 Pet. i. 21), and even that it was specifically the Spirit of 
Christ that was in the prophets (1 Pet. i. 11). We are assured 
that it was in Jesus upon whom the Holy Ghost had _ visibly 
descended, that Isaiah’s predictions were fulfilled that Jehovah 
would put His spirit upon his righteous servant (Isa. iii.l1) and 
that (Isa. lxi. 1) the Spirit of the Lord Jehovah should be upon 
Him (Matt. xii. 18, Luke iv. 18,19). And Peter bids us look 
upon the descent of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost as the accomplished 
promise of Joel that God would pour out His Spirit upon all flesh 
(Joel ii. 27, 28, Actsii. 16).t There can be nodoubt that the New 
Testament writers identify the Holy Ghost of the New Testament 
with the Spirit of God of the Old. 


* « FarRBAIRN, Christ in Modern Theology, p. 377."’ 

+ James DENNEY, Studies in Theology, p. 70. 

+ Cf. also the promise of Ezek. xxxvi. 27 and 1 Thess. iv. 8 (See Toy, Quota- 
tions in the New Testament, p. 202). Cf. also Luke i. 17. 
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This fact, of course, abundantly justifies the instinctive Christian 
identification. We are sure, with the surety of a divine revelation, 
that the Spirit of God of the Old Testament is the personal Holy 
Spirit of the New. But this assurance does not forestall the inquiry 
whether this personal Spirit was so fully revealed in the Old Testa- 
ment that those who were dependent on that revelation alone, with- 
out the inspired commentary of the New, were able to know Him 
as He is known to us who enjoy the fuller light. The principle of 
the progressive delivery of doctrine in the age-long process of God’s 
self-revelation, is not only a reasonable one in itself and one which 
is justified by the results of investigation, but it is one which is 
assumed in the Scriptures themselves as God’s method of revealing 
Himself, and which received the practical endorsement of our 
Savior in His manner of communicating His saving truth to men. 
The question is still an open one, therefore, how much of the doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit as it lies in its completeness in the pages of 
the New Testament had already been made the property of the men 
of the old dispensation; in other words, what the Old Testament 
doctrine of the Spirit of God is. We may not find this inconsistent 
with the fuller New Testament teaching, but we may find it fall 
short of the whole truth revealed in the latter days in God’s Son. 

The deep unity between the New and Old Testament conceptions 
lies, in one broad circumstance, so upon the surface of the two Tes- 
taments that our attention is attracted to it at the outset of any 
investigation of the material. In both Testaments the Spirit of 
God appears distinctly as the executive of the Godhead. If in the 
New Testament God works all that He does by the Spirit, so in the 
Old Testament the Spirit is the name of God working. The Spirit 
of God is in the Old Testament the executive name of God—“ the 
divine principle of activity everywhere at work in the world” * In 
this common conception lies doubtless the primary reason why we 
pass from one Testament to the other without sense of discontinuity 
in the doctrine of the Spirit. The further extent in which this 
unity may be traced will depend on the nature of the activities 
which are ascribed to the Spirit in both Testaments. 

The Old Testament does not give us, of course, an exhaustive 
record of all God’s activities. It is primarily an account of God’s 
redemptive work prior to the coming of the Messiah—of the pro- 
gress, in a word, so far, of the new creation of grace built upon the 
ruins of the first creation, a short account of which is prefixed as 


* These words are Scumip’s (Biblical Theology of the New Testament, Div. ii., 
§ 24, p. 145, E. T.). Cf. Smeaton, op. cit. p. 36: ‘‘ Events occuring in the 
moral government of God, are (in the Old Testament) also ascribed to the 
Spirit as the Executive of all the divine purposes.”’ 
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background and basis. In the nature of the case, we learn from the 
Old Testament of those activities of God only which naturally 
emerge in these accounts; and accordingly the doctrine of the Spirit 
of God as the divine principle of activity, as taught in the Old Testa- 
ment, is necessarily confined to the course of divine activities in the 
first and the initial stages of the second creation. In other words, 
it is subsumable under the two broad captions of God in the world, 
and God in His people. It is from this that the circumstance arises 
which has been frequently noted, that, after the entrance of sin into 
the world, the work of the Spirit of God on men’s spirits is always 
set forth in the Old Testament in the interests and in the spirit of 
the kingdom of God.* The Old Testament is concerned after the 
sin of man only with the recovery of man; it traces the prepara- 
tory stages of the kingdom of God, as God laid its foundations in a 
chosen nation in whom all the nations of the earth were to be 
blessed. The segregation of Israel and the establishment of the the- 
ocracy thus mark the first steps in the new creation; and following 
this course of divine working, the doctrine of the Spirit in the new 
creation as taught in the Old Testament naturally concerns especially 
the activities of God in the establishment and development of the 
theocracy and in the preparation of a people to enjoy its blessings. 
In other words, it falls under the two captions of His national, or 
rather churchly, and of His individual work. Thus the Old Testa- 
ment teaching concerning the Spirit, brings before us three spheres 
of His activity, which will correspond broadly to the conceptions of 
God in the world, God in the theocracy, and God in the soul. 
Broadly speaking, these three spheres of the Spirit’s activity ap- 
pear successively in the pages of the Old Testament. In these 
pages the Spirit of God is introduced to us primarily in His cosmi- 
cal, next in His theocratic, and lastly in His individual relations.+ 
This is, of course, due chiefly to the natural correspondence of the 
aspects of His activity which are presented with the course of his- 
tory, and is not to be taken so strictly as to imply that the revela- 


* KLEINERT, op. cit., p. 80: ‘‘The Old Testament everywhere knows only of 
an influence of the Divine Spirit upon the human Spirit in the interest and sphere 
of the Kingdom of God, which is in Israel and is to come through Israel.’ 
HAVERNICK, Biblische Theologie, p. 77: ‘‘Of a communication of the Spirit in the 
narrower sense, after the entrance of sin, there can be question only in the 
Theocracy.’’ OgHuER, Biblical Theology of the Old Testament, § 65: ‘‘ But the 


Spirit as 7 M4, or to express it more definitely M7 wip m9 only acts with- 
in the sphere of revelation. It rules within the Theocracy.”’ 

+ For example, in the Pentateuch His working is perhaps exclusively cosmi- 
cal and theocratic-official, (OEHLER, op. cit. § 65); while His ethical work in 
individuals, is throughout the Old Testament, more a matter of prophecy than 
of present enjoyment (DALE, Christian Doctrine, p. 317). 
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tions relative to each sphere of His working occur exclusively in 
a single portion of the Old Testament. It supplies us, however, not 
only with the broad outlines of the historical development of the 
doctrine of the Spirit in the Old Testament, but also with a logical 
order of presentation for the material. Perhaps we may also say, in 
passing, that it suggests a course of development of the doctrine of 
the Spirit which is at once most natural and, indeed, rationally in- 
evitable, and, as Dr. Dale points out,* closely correspondent with 
what have come to be spoken of as the “ traditional” dates attribu- 
ted to the books of the Old Testament. These books, standing as 
they stand in this dating, are in the most natural order for the de- 
velopment of this doctrine. 


THE COSMICAL SPIRIT. 


I. The Spirit of God is first brought before us in the Old Testa- 
ment, then, in His relations to the first creation, or in what may be 
called his cosmical relations. In this connection He is represented 
as the source of al! order, life and light in the universe. He is the 
divine principle of all movement, of all life and of all thought in the 
world. The basis of this conception is already firmly laid in the first 
passage in which the Spirit of God is mentioned (Gen. i. 2). Inthe 
beginning, we are told, God created the heavens and the earth. And 
then the process is detailed by which the created earth, at first waste 
and void, with darkness resting upon the face of the deep, was trans- 
formed by successive fiats into the ordered and populous world in 
which welive. As the ground of the whole process, we are informed 
that “the Spirit of God was brooding upon the face of the waters,” 
as much as to say that the obedience, and the precedent power of 
obedience, of the waste of waters to the successive creative words— 
as God said, Let there be light; Let there be a firmament; Let the 
waters be gathered together; Let the waters and the earth bring forth 
—depended upon the fact that the Spirit of God was already brood- 
ing upon the formless void. To the voice of God in heaven saying, 
Let there be light! the energy of the Spirit of God brooding upon 
the face of the waters responded, and lo! there was light. Over 
against the transcendent God, above creation, there seems to be pos- 
tulated here God brooding upon creation, and the suggestion seems 
to be that it is only by virtue of God brooding upon creation that 
the created thing moves and acts and works out the will of God. 
The Spirit of God, in a word, appears at the very opening of the 
Bible as God immanent; and, as such, is set over against God tran- 
scendent. And it is certainly very instructive to observe that God 


*Dae, Christian Doctrine, p. 318. A striking passage both for its presenta- 
tion of this fact and for its unwillingness to accept its implications. 
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is conceived as immanent already in what may be called the form- 
less world: stuff which by His immanence in it alone it constituted a 
stuff from which on the divine command an ordered world may 
emerge.* The Spirit of God thus appears from the outset of the 
Old Testament as the principle of the very existence and persistence 
of all things, and as the source and originating cause of all movement 
and order and life. God’s thought and will and word take effect in 
the world, because God is not only over the world, thinking and 
willing and commanding, but also in the world, as the principle of 
all activity, executing: this seems the thought of the author of the 
Biblical cosmogony.t 

A series of Old Testament passages range themselves under this 
conception and carry it forward. It is by the Spirit of God, says 
Job, that the heavens are garnished (xxvi. 13). Isaiah compares the 
coming of the God of vengeance, repaying fury to His adversaries 
and recompense to His enemies, to the bursting forth “ of a pent-in 
stream which the Spirit of Jehovah driveth ” (lix. 19); and represents 
the perishing of flesh as like the withering of the grass and the fading 
of the flower when “the Spirit of Jehovah bloweth upon it” (xl. 7). 
In such passages the Spirit appears as the principle of cosmical pro- 
cesses. He is also the source of all life, and, as such, the executor 
of Him with whom, as the Psalmist says, is the fountain of life 
(Ps. xxxvi. 10 [9]). The Psalmist accordingly ascribes the being of 


all creatures to Him: “Thou sendest forth thy Spirit, they are 
created” (Ps. civ. 30). “The Spirit of God hath made me,” declares 
Job, “and the breath of the Almighty giveth me life” (xxxiii. 4). 
Accordingly he represents life to be due to the persistence of the 


* Cf. ScuuLtz, Old Testament Theology, E. T. ii, 184: ‘Over the lifeless and 
formless mass of the world-matter this Spirit broods like a bird on its nest, and 
thus transmits to it the seeds of life, so that afterwards by the word of God it 
can produce whatever God wills.’’ 

+ Compare some very instructive words as to this account of creation, by the 
Rev. Joun Ronson, D.D. of Aberdeen (The Expository Times, July, 1894, vol. v. 
No. 10, pp. 467, sg.): ‘‘ The divine agents in creation are brought before us in the 
opening of the Book of Genesis, and in the opening of the Gospel of John. The 
object of John in his Gospel is to speak of Jesus Christ, the Word of God; and 
so he refers only to His agency in the work of creation. The object of Moses in 
Genesis is to tell the whole divine agency in that work; so in his narrative we 
have the work of the Spirit recognized. But he does not ignore the Word of 
God; he begins his account of each epoch or each day of creation with the words, 
‘And God said.’ We do not find in Genesis the theological fullness that we 
do in subsequent writers in the Bible; but we do find in it the elements of all 
that we subsequently learn or deduce regarding the divine agency in creation, 
. . . . Two agents are mentioned: ‘The Spirit of God brooding on the surface 
of the waters,’ and at each new stage of creative development, the Word of God 

There is thus the Spirit of God present 
as a constant energy, and there is the Word of God giving form to that energy, 
and at each new epoch calling new forms into being.”’ 
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Spirit of God in his nostrils (xxvii. 3), and therefore its continu- 
ance to be dependent upon the continuance of the Spirit with man: 
“Tf He set His heart upon man, if He gather unto Himself His 
Spirit and His breath all flesh shall perish together, and man shall 
turn again unto dust” (xxxiv. 14, cf. xii. 10). He is also the source 
of all intellectual life. Elihu tells us that it is not greatness, nor 
years, but the Spirit of God that gives understanding: “There is a 
Spirit in man, and the breath of the Almighty giveth them under- 
standing” (Job xxxii. 8)—a thought which is probably only ex- 
pressed in another way in Prov. xx. 27, which declares that the 
spirit of man is “the lamp of the Lord, searching all the innermost 
parts of the belly.” That the Spirit is the source also of all ethical 
life seems to follow from the obscure passage, Gen. vi. 3: “ And the 
Lord said, My Spirit shall not strive with man for ever, for that he also 
is flesh.” Apparently there is here either a direct threat from Jehovah 
to withdraw that Spirit by virtue of which alone morality could 
exist in the world, or else a threat that He will, on account of their 
sin, withdraw the Spirit whose presence gives life so that men may 
no longer be upheld in their wicked existence, but may sink back 
into nothingness. In either case ethical considerations come forward 
prominently,—the occasion of the destruction of mankind is an ethi- 
cal one, and the gift of life appears as for ethical ends. This, how- 
ever, is an element in the conception of the Spirit’s work which comes 
to clear enunciation only in another connection. 

It would not be easy to overestimate the importance of the early 
emergence of this doctrine of the immanent Spirit of God, side by 
side with the high doctrine of the transcendence of God which per- 
vades the Old Testament. Whatever tendency the emphasis on the 
transcendence of God might engender towards Deistic conceptions 
would be corrected at once by such teaching as to the immanent 
Spirit; while in turn any tendencies to Pantheistic or Cosmotheistic 
conceptions which it might itself arouse would be corrected not 
only by the prevailing stress upon the divine transcendence, but 
also by the manner in which the immanence of God is itself pre- 
sented. For we cannot sufficiently admire the perfection with 
which, in delivering the doctrine of the immanent Spirit, all possi- 
bility is excluded of conceiving of God as entangled in creation—as 
if the Spirit of God were merely the physical world-spirit, the 
proper ground rather than effecting cause of cosmical activities. In 
the very phraseology of Genesis i. 2, for example, the moving Spirit 
is kept separate from the matter to which He gives movement; He 
broods over rather than is merged in the waste of waters; He acts 
upon them and cannot be confounded with them as but another 
name for their own blind surging. So in the 104th Psalm (verses 
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29, 30) the creative Spirit is sent forth by God, and is not merely 
an alternative name for the unconscious life-ground of nature. It 
is a thing which is given by God and so produces life (Isa. xlii. 5). 
Though penetrating all things (Ps. cxxxix. 7) and the immanent 
source of all life-activities (Ps. civ. 30), it is nevertheless always the 
personal cause of physical, psychical and ethical activities. It exer- 
cises choice. It isnot merely the general ground of all such activities ; 
it is the determiner as well of all the differences that exist among 
men. So, for example, Elihu appeals to the Spirit of understand- 
ing that is in him (Job xxxii. 8). It is not merely the ground of 
the presence of these powers; it is also to it that their withdrawal 
is to be ascribed (Isa. xl. 7, Gen. vi. 3). Nor are its manifestations 
confined altogether to what may be called natural modes of action ; 
room is left among them for what we may call truly supernatural 
activity (1 Kgs. xviii. 12, 2 Kgs. ii. 16, cf. 2 Kgs. xix. 7, Isa. 
xxxvil. 7), Allnature worship is further excluded by the clearness 
of the identification of the Spirit of God with the God over all. 
Thus the unity of God was not only preserved but emphasized, and 
men were taught to look upon the emergence of divine powers and 
effects in nature as the work of His hands. ‘“ Whither shall I go,” 
asks the Psalmist, “from thy Spirit? or whither shall I flee from 
thy presence” (Ps. cxxxix. 7)? Here the spiritual presence of 
God is obviously the presence of the God over all in His Spirit. 
“Who hath .... meted out heaven with aspan? .... Whohath 
meted out the Spirit of Jehovah, or being his counsellor hath 
taught him?” asks Isaiah (xl. 12) in the same spirit. Obviously 
the Spirit of God was not conceived as the impersonal ground of 
life and understanding, but as the personal source of all that was 
of being, life and light in the world, not as apart from but as one 
with the great God Almighty in the heavens. And yet, as imma- 
nent in the world, He is set over against God transcendent in a 
manner which prepares the way for His hypostatizing and so for the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity. 

It requires little consideration to realize how greatly the Old 
Testament conception of God is enriched by this teaching. In 
particular, it behooves us to note how, side by side with the 
emphasis that is laid upon God as the maker of all things, this 
doctrine lays an equal emphasis on God as the upholder and gov- 
ernor of all things. Side by side with the emphasis which is laid 
on tte unapproachable majesty of God as the transcendent Person, 
it lays an equal emphasis on God as the immanent agent in all 
world changes and all world movements. It thus lays firmly the 
foundation of the Christian doctrine of Providence—God in the 
world and in history, leading all things to their destined goal. If 

44 
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without God there was not anything made that has been made, so 
without God’s Spirit there has not anything occurred that has oc- 
curred. 

THE THEOCRATIC SPIRIT. 


IJ. All this is still further emphasized in the second and predom- 
inant aspect in which the Spirit of God is brought before us in the 
Old Testament, viz., in His relations to the second creation. 

1, Here, primarily, He is presented as the source of all the super- 
natural powers and activities which are directed to the foundation 
and preservation and development of the kingdom of God in the 
midst of the wicked world. He isthus represented as the theocratic 
Spirit as pointedly as He is represented as the world-spirit. We are 
moving here in a distinctly supernatural atmosphere and the activi- 
ties which come under review belong to an entirely supernatural 
order. There are a great variety of these activities, but they have 
this in common: they are all endowments of the theocratic organs 
with the gifts requisite for the fulfilment of their functions.* 

There are, for example, the supernatural gifts of strength, resolu- 
tion, energy, courage in battle which were awakened in chosen 
leaders for the service of God’s people. Thus we are told that the 
Spirit of Jehovah came upon Othniel to fit him for his work as 
judge of Israel (Judg. iii. 10), and clothed itself with Gideon (vi. 34), 
and came upon Jephthah (xi. 29), and, most remarkably of all, came 
mightily upon and moved Samson, endowing him with superhuman 
strength (xiii. 25, xiv. 6, 19, xv. 14). Similarly the Spirit of God 
came mightily upon Saul (1 Sam. xi. 6) and upon David (1 Sam. 
xvi. 13), and clothed Amasai (1 Chron. xii. 18). Then, there are 
the supernatural gifts of skill by which artificers were fitted to 
serve the kingdom of God in preparing a worthy sanctuary for the 
worship of the King. There were, for instance, those whom Jeho- 
vah had filled with the spirit of wisdom and who were, therefore, 
wise-hearted to make Aaron’s sacred garments (Ex. xxviii. 38). 
And especially we are told that Jehovah had filled Bezalel “ with 
the Spirit of God, in wisdom and in understanding, and in knowl- 
edge, and in all manner of workmanship, to devise cunning works, 
to work in gold, and in silver, and in brass, and in cutting of stones 


* OEHLER, Old Testament Theology, § 65: “ But the Spiritas Aim M1, or to ex- 


press it more definitely mm wip m3, only acts within the sphere of revelation. 
It rules within the theocracy (Isa. ]xiii. 11, Hag. ii, 5, Neh. ix, 20) but not as if all 
citizens of the Old Testament Theocracy as such participated in this Spirit, which 
Moses expressed as a wish (Num. ix, 29), but which is reserved for the future 
community of salvation (John iii. 1). In the Old Testament the Spirit’s work 
in the divine kingdom is rather that of endowing the organs of the theocracy with 
the gifts required for their calling, and those gifts of office in the Old Testament 
are similar to the gifts of grace in the New Testament, 1 Cor. xii. ff.’’ 
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for setting, and in carving of wood, to work in all manner of work- 
manship” (Ex. xxxi. 3. cf. xxxv. 31):—and that he should there- 
fore preside over the work of the wise-hearted, in whom the Lord 
had put wisdom, for the making of the tabernacle and its furniture. 
Similarly when the temple came to be built, the pattern of it, we 
are told, was given of Jehovah “ by his Spirit” to David (1 Chron. 
XXvili. 12). Quite near to these gifts, but on a higher plane, lies 
the supernatural gift of wisdom for the administration of judgment 
and government. Moses was so endowed. And, therefore, the 
seventy elders were also endowed with it, to fit them to share his 
cares: “And I will take of the Spirit which is upon thee,” said 
Jehovah, “and will put it upon them; and they shall bear the 
burden of the people with thee” (Num. xi. 17, 25).* It is in this 
sense also, doubtless, that Joshua is said to have been full of the 
Spirit of wisdom (Num. xxvii. 18, Deut. xxxiv. 9).+ In these aspects, 
the gift of the Spirit, appearing as it does as anendowment for office, 
is sometimes sacramentally connected with symbols of conference: in 
the case of Joshua with the laying on of hands (Deut. xxxiv. 9), in 
the cases of Saul and David with annointing (1 Saml x. 1, xvi. 13). 
Possibly its symbolical connection in Samson’s case with Nazaritic 
length of hair may be classed in the same general category. 
Prominent above all other theocratic gifts of the Spirit, however, 
are the gifts of supernatural knowledge and insight, culminating in 
the great gift of Prophecy. This greatest of gifts in the service of 
the Kingdom of God is sometimes very closely connected with the 
other gifts which have been mentioned. Thus the presence of the 
Spirit in the seventy elders in the wilderness, endowing them to 
share the burden of judgment with Moses, was manifested by pro- 
phetic utterance (Num. xi. 25). The descent of the Spirit upon 
Saul was likewise manifested by his prophesying (1 Sam. x. 6, 10). 
Sometimes the Spirit’s presence in the prophet even manifests itself 
in the production in others of what may be called sympathetic 
prophecy accompanied with ecstacy. Instances occur in the cases 
of the messengers sent by Saul and of Saul himself, when they went 
to apprehend David (1 Sam. xix. 20, 23); and in these cases the 
phenomenon served the ulterior purpose of a protection for the 
prophets.t In the visions of Ezekiel the presence of the inspiring 
Spirit is manifested in physical as well as in mental effects (Ezek. 


* The idea of communicating to others the Spirit already resting on one occurs 
again in 2 Kings ii. 9, 15, of the communication of Elijah’s Spirit (of Prophecy) 
to Elisha. Cf. OFHLER, Biblical Theology of the Old Testament, §65. 

+Cf. the prayer and endowment of Solomon, in 1 Kgs. iii. 

+ Compare the cases of the communication of the Spirit, in a different way, in 
Num. xi. 17, 25, 26 and 2 Kgs. ii. 9, 15—already mentioned. 
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iii. 12, 14, 24, viii. 3, xi. 1, 5. 24, xxxvii. 1). Thus clear it is that 
all these work one and the same Spirit. 

In all cases, however, Prophecy is the free gift of the Spirit of 
God to special organs chosen for the purpose of the revelation of His 
will. It is so represented in the cases of Balaam (Num. xxiv. 2), of 
Saul (1 Sam. x. 6), of David (1 Sam. xvi. 13), of Azariah the son of 
Obed (2 Chron. xv. 1), of Jahaziel the son of Zechariah (2 Chron. 
xx. 14), of Zechariah the son of Jehoiada (2 Chron. xxiv. 20). 
To Hosea, “the man that hath the Spirit” was a synonym for 
“ prophet” (ix. 7). Isaiah (xlviii. 16)in asomewhat puzzling sen- 
tence declares, “The Lord God hath sent me and His Spirit,” 
which seems to conjoin the Spirit either with Jehovah as the source 
of the mission, or else with the prophet as the bearer of the message ; 
and, in either case, refers the prophetic inspiration to the Spirit. A 
very full insight into the nature of the Spirit’s work in prophetic 
inspiration is provided by the details which Ezekiel gives of the 
Spirit’s mode of dealing with him in communicating his visions. 
While the richness of the prophetic endowment is indicated to us 
by Micah (iii. 8): “ But I truly am full of power by the Spirit of the 
Lord, and of judgment, and of might, to declare unto Jacob his 
transgression, and to Israel hissin.” There are, however, two passages 
that speak quite generally of the whole body of prophets as Spirit- 
led men, which, in their brief explicitness, deserve to be called the 
classical passages as to prophetic inspiration. In one of these,—the 
great psalm-prayer of the Levites recorded in the ninth chapter of 
Nehemiah,—God is first lauded for “giving His good Spirit to 
instruct” His people, by the mouth of Moses; and then further 
praised for enduring this people through so many years and 
“testifying against them by His Spirit through His prophets” 
(Neh. ix. 20, 80). Here the prophets are conceived as a body of 
official messengers, through whom the Spirit of God made known 
His will to His people through all the ages. In exactly similar 
wise, Zechariah testifies that the Lord,of Hosts had sent His 
words “ by His Spirit by the hand of the former prophets” (Zech. 
vii. 12). These are quite comprehensive statements. They include 
the whole series of the prophets, and they represent them as the offi- 
cial mouthpieces of the Spirit of God, serving the people of God as 
His organs.* 

It is sufficiently clear that an official character attaches to all the 
manifestations of what we have called the theocratic Spirit. The 
theocratic Spirit appears to be represented as the executive of the 


*In such passages as Gen. xli. 38, Dan. iv. 8, ix. 18 and ii. 14, we have 
“the Spirit of the Gods”’ as the equivalent of ‘‘the Spirit of God’’ on the lips 
of heathen. 
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Godhead within the sacred nation, the divine power working in the 
nation for the protection, governing, instruction and leading of the 
people to its destined goal. The Levitic prayer in the ninth chapter of 
Nehemiah traces the history of God’s people with great fulness; and 
all through this history represents God as not only looking down 
from heaven upon His people, leading them, but, as it were, 
working within them, inspiring organs for their government and 
instruction.— clothing Himself with these” organs as the media of 
His working, as the expressive Hebrew sometimes suggests (Judges 
vi, 84, 1 Chron. xii. 18, 2 Chron. xxiv. 20). The aspect in which 
the theocratic Spirit seems to be conceived is as God in His people, 
manifesting Himself through inspired instruments in supernatural 
leading and teaching. Very illuminating as to the mode of His 
working are the instructions given to Zerubbabel through the 
prophets Zechariah and Haggai. He—and, with him, all the people 
of the land—is counseled to be strong and of good courage, “ for I 
am with you, saith the Lord of Hosts, according to the word that I 
covenanted with you when you came out of Egypt, and my Spirit 
abideth among you: fear ye not” (Hag. ii.5). “ This is the word of 
the Lord unto Zerubbabel, saying, Not by might, nor by power, but 
by my Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts” (Zech. iv. 6). The moun- 
tains of opposition are to be reduced to a plain; but not by armed 
force. The symbol of the source of strength is the seven lamps 
burning brightly by virtue of perennial supplies from the living 
olives growing by their side ; thus, by a hidden, divine supply of 
deathless life, the Church of God lives and prospers in the world. 
Not indeed as if God so inhabited Israel, that all that the house of 
Israel doesis of the Lord. “Shall it be said, O house of Israel, Is 
the Spirit of the Lord straitened?—-are these his doings? Do 
not my words do good to him that walketh uprightly ?” (Micah ii. 
7). The gift of the Spirit is only for good. But there is very clearly 
brought before us here the fact and the mode of God’s official inspir- 
ation. The theocratic Spirit represents, in a word, the presence of 
God with His people. And in the Old Testament teaching concern- 
ing it, is firmly laid the foundations of the Christian doctrine of God 
in the Church, leading and guiding it, and supplying it with all 
needed instruction, powers and graces for its preservation in the world. 

We must not omit to observe that in this higher sphere of the 
theocratic Spirit, the freedom and, so to speak, detachment of the 
informing Spirit is even more thoroughly guarded than in the case of 
His cosmical relations. If in the lower sphere the Spirit hovered 
over rather than was submerged in matter, so here He acts upon 
His chosen organs in the same sense from without, so that it is im- 
possible to confound His official gifts with their native powers, how- 
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ever exalted. The Spirit here, too, is given by God (Num. xi. 29, 
Is. xlii. 1). God puts it on men or fills men with it (Num. xi. 
25, Ex. xxviii, 3, xxxi. 3); or the Spirit comes (Jud. iii. 10, xi. 29), 
comes mightily (xiv. 6, 19, etc., 1 Sam. xi. 6) upon men, falls on them 
(Ezek. xi. 5), breaks in upon them, seizes them violently, as it 
were, and puts them on as a garment (Judg. vi. 34). And thisis no 
less true of the prophets than of the other organs of the Spirit’s 
theocratic work: they are all the instruments of a mighty power, 
which, though in one sense it is conceived as the endowment of the 
theocratic people, in another sense is conceived as seizing upon its 
organs from without and above. And “because it is thus funda- 
mentally a power seizing man powerfully, often violently,” it is 
often replaced by the locution, “the hand of Jehovah,” * which is, in 
this usage, the equivalent of the Spirit of Jehovah (2 Kgs. iii. 15, 
Ezek. i. 8, iii. 14, 22, xxxiii. 22, xxxvii. ],xl.1). The intermittent 
character of the theocratic gifts still further emphasized their gift 
by a personal Spirit working purposively. They were not permanent 
possessions of the theocratic organs, to be used according to their own 
will, but came and went according to the divine gift.t The theocratic 
gifts of the Spirit are, in a word, everywhere emphatically gifts 
From God as well asof God; and every tendency to conceive of them 
as formally the result of a general inspiration of the nation instead 
of aspecial inspiration of the chosen organs is rebuked by every allu- 
sion to them. God working in and through man, by whatever 
variety of inspiration, works divinely and from above. He is no 
more merged in His church than in the creation, but is, in all His 
operations alike, the free, transcendent Spirit, dividing to each man 
severally as He will. 

The representations concerning the official theocratic Spirit cul- 
minate in Isaiah’s prophetic descriptions of the Spirit-endowed 
Messiah : 

‘And there shall come forth a shoot out of the stock of Jesse, and a branch 
out of his roots shall bear fruit: and the Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, 
the Spirit of wisdom and understanding, the Spirit of counsel and might, the 
Spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the Lord; and his delight shall be in the 


fear of the Lord: and he shall not judge after the sight of his eyes, neither 
reprove after the hearing of his ears: but with righteousness shall he judge the 


*Cf. OrEuLI, The Old Testament Prophecy, etc., E. T. p.11, andalso ORHLER, 
Biblical Theology of Old Testament, § 65 ad fin. 

+Cf. A. B. Davipson, (The Expositor, July, 1895, p. 1.): ‘‘ The view that pre- 
vailed among the people—and it seems the view of the Old Testament writers 
themsel ves—appears to have been this: the prophet did not speak out of a general 
inspiration of Jehovah, bestowed on him once for all, as, say, at his call ; each 
particular word that he spoke, whether a prediction or a practical counsel, was 
due to a special inspiration, exerted on him for the occasion.’’ The statement 
might well have been stronger. 
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poor, and reprove with equity for the meek of the earth: and he shall smite the 
earth with the rod of his mouth, and with the breath of his lips shall he slay the 
wicked. And righteousness shall be the girdle of his loins, and faithfulness the 
girdle of his reins ’’ (Is. xi. 1 8q.). 

‘‘Behold my servant whom I uphold; my chosen in whom my soul delighteth: 
I have put my Spirit upon him; he shall bring forth judgment to the Gentiles. 
. .. » He shall bring forth judgment in truth. He shall not fail nor be dis- 
couraged, till he have set judgment in the earth; and the isles shall wait for 
his law. Thus saith God the Lord, he that created the heavens, and stretched 
them forth; he that spread abroad the earth and that which cometh out of it; he 
that giveth breath unto the people upon it and Spirit to them that walk therein; 
I the Lorp have called thee in righteousness, and will hold thine hand and will 
keep thee, and give thee for a covenant of the people, for a light of the Gentiles; 
to open the blind eyes, to bring out the prisoners from the dungeon, and them 
that sit in darkness out of the prison-house. Iam the Lord: that is my name: 
and my glory will I not give to another, neither my praise unto graven images ’”’ 
(Is. xlii. 1 8g). 

‘“‘The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me ’’—this is the response of the Messiah 
to such gracious promises—‘‘ because the Lord hath anointed me to preach good- 
tidings unto the meek; he has sent me to bind up the broken hearted, to pro- 
claim liberty to the captives, and the opening of the prison to them that are 
bound; to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord, and the day of vengeance of 
our God; to comfort all that mourn; to appoint unto them that mourn in Zion, 
to give unto them a garland for ashes, the oil of gladness for mourning, the gar- 
ment of praise for the spirit of heaviness; that they might be called trees of 
righteousness, the planting of the Lord, that he might be glorified ’’ (Is. 1xi. 1 sq). 


No one will fail to observe in these beautiful descriptions of the 
endowments of the Messiah, how all the theocratic endowments 
which had been given separately to others unite upon Him; so that 
all previous organs of the Spirit appear but as partial types of Him 
to whom, as we are told in the New Testament, God “ giveth not 
the Spirit by measure” (John iii. 84). Here we perceive the dif- 
ference between the Messiah and other recipients of the Spirit. To 
them the Spirit had been “meted out” (Is. xl. 13), according to 
their place and function in the development of the kingdom of God; 
upon Him it was poured out without measure. By Him, accord- 
ingly, the kingdom of God is consummated. The descriptions of 
the spiritual endowments of the Messiah are descriptions also, as 
will no doubt have been noted, of the consummated kingdom of 
God. His endowment also was not for himself but for the kingdom ; 
it, too, was official. Nevertheless, it was the source in Him of all 
personal graces also, the opulence and perfection of which are fully 
described. And thus He becomes the type not only of the theo- 
cratic work of the Spirit, but also of His work upon the individual 
soul, perfecting it after the image of God. 


THE INDIVIDUAL SPIRIT. 


2. And this brings us naturally to the second aspect in which the 
Spirit is presented to us in relation to the new creation—His rela- 
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tion to the individual soul, working inwardly in the spirits of 
men, fitting the children of God for the kingdom of God, even as, 
working in the nation as such, He, as theocratic Spirit, was 
preparing God’s kingdom for His people. In this aspect He 
appears specifically as the Spirit of grace. As He is the source 
of all cosmical life, and of all theocratic life, so is He also the 
source of all spiritual life. He upholds the soul in being and 
governs it as part of the great world He has created; He makes 
it sharer in the theocratic blessings which He brings to His 
people; but He deals with it, too, within, conforming it to its 
ideal. In a word, the Spirit of God, in the Old Testament, is not 
merely the immanent Spirit, the source of all the world’s life 
and all the world’s movement; and not merely the inspiring 
Spirit, the source of His church’s strength and safety and of its 
development in accordance with its special mission; He is as 
well the indwelling Spirit of holiness in the hearts of God’s chil- 
dren. As Hermann Schultz putsit: “The mysterious impulses 
which enable a man to lead a life well-pleasing to God, are not re- 
garded as a development of human environment, but are nothing 
else than ‘the Spirit of God,’ which is also called as being the Spirit 
peculiarly God’s—His Holy Spirit.”* 

We have already had occasion to note that these personal effects 
of the Spirit’s work are sometimes very closely connected with others 
of His operations. Already as the immanent Spirit of life, indeed, 
as we saw, there did not lack a connection of His activity with 
ethical considerations (Gen. vi. 3). We will remember, too, that 
Nehemiah recalls the goodness—i, e. possibly the graciousness—of 
the Spirit, when He came to instruct Israel in the person of Moses 
in the wilderness: “Thou gavest also thy good Spirit to instruct 
them ” (Neh. ix. 20). When the Spirit came upon Saul, endow- 
ing him for his theocratic work, it is represented as having also a 
very far-reaching personal effect upon him. “The Spirit of the Lord 
will come mightily upon thee,” says Samuel, “and thou shalt 
prophecy with them, and shalt be turned into another man” (1 
Sam. x. 6). “And it was so” adds the narrative, “that when he 
had turned his back to go from Samuel, God gave him a new heart,” 
or, as the Hebrew has it, “ turned him a new heart.” Possibly such 
revolutionary ethical consequences ordinarily attended the official 
gift of the Spirit, so that the gloss may be a true one which makes 


* Op. cit. ii, 203. The passage is cited for its main idea: we demur, of course, 
to some of its implications. 

7 In Num. xiv. 24 we are told that Caleb followed the Lorp fully, ‘‘ because 
he had another spirit in him,’’ from that which animated his rebellious fellows. 
Possibly the Spirit of the Lord may be intended. 
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2 Peter i. 21 declare that they were “holy men of God” whospake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.* 

At all events this conception of a thorough ethical change char- 
acterises the Old Testament idea of the inner work of the Spirit of 
Holiness, as He first comes to be called in the Psalms and Isaiah 
(Ps. li. 11; Is. Ixiii. 10, 11 only).+ The classical passage in this 
connection is the Fifty-first Psalm—David’s cry of penitence and 
prayer for mercy after Nathan’s probing of his sin with Bathsheba. 
He prays for the creation within him of a new heart and the renewal 
of a right spirit within him; and he represents that all his hopes of 
continued power of new life rest on the continuance of God’s holy 
Spirit, or of the Spirit of God’s holiness, with him. Possibly the 
Spirit is here called holy, primarily, because He is one who cannot 
dwell in a wicked heart; but it seems also to be implicated that David 
looks upon Him as the author within him of that holiness without 
which he cannot hope to see the Lord. A like conception meets 
us in another Psalm ascribed to David, the One Hundred and 
Forty-third; “Teach me to do thy will; for thou art my God: thy 
Spirit is good; lead me in the land of uprightness.” The two con- 
ceptions of the divine grace and holiness are also combined by Isaiah 
in an account of how Israel had been, since the days of Moses, deal- 
ing ungratefully with God, and, by their rebellion, grieving “ the 
Holy Spirit whom He had graciously put in the midst of them” 
(Is. Ixiili. 10, 11).t The conception may primarily be that the 
Spirit given to guide Israel was a Spirit of holiness in the sense that 
He could not brook sin in those with whom He dealt, but the concep- 
tion that He would guide them in ways of holiness underlies that. 

This aspect of the work of the Spirit of God is most richly devel- 
oped, however, in prophecies of the future. In the Messianic times, 
Isaiah tells us, the Spirit shall be poured out from on high with the 
effect that judgment shall dwell in the wilderness and righteousness 
shall abide in the peaceful field (Is. xxxii. 15). Itisin such descrip- 
tions of the Messianic era as a time of the reign of the Spirit in 


* Exceptions are found, of course; such as the cases of Balaam, Samson, etc. 
Cf. H. G. Mrrcweuu, Inspiration in the Old Testament, in Christian Thought for 
December 1893, p. 190. 

+Cf. F. H. Woops, in The Expository Times, July, 1895, p. 462-3: “It may be 
extremely difficult to say what was the precise meaning which prophet or psalm- 
ist attached to the phrases, ‘the Spirit of God’ and ‘the Spirit of Holiness.’ But 
such language, at any rate, shows that they realised the divine character of that 
inward power which makes for holiness and truth. ‘Cast me not away from Thy 
presence, and take not the Spirit of Thy holiness from me’ (Ps. li. 11). ‘And 
now the Lord God hath sent me, and His Spirit’ (Isa. xlviii. 16). ‘Not by 
might, nor by power, but by My Spirit, saith Jehovah of Hosts’ (Zech. iv. 6). 
In such passages as these we can see the germ of the fuller Christian thought.’’ 

+ Cf. Psalm evi. 13. 
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the hearts of the people, that the opulence of His saving influences is 
developed. It is He who shall gather the children of God into the 
kingdom, so that no one shall be missing (Is. xxxiv. 16). It is He 
who, as the source of all blessings, shall be poured out on the seed 
with the result that it shall spring up in the luxuriant growth and 
bear such rich fruitage that one shall cry ‘I am the Lord’s, and 
another shall call himself by the name of Jacob, and another shall 
write on his hand, ‘Unto the Lord, and shall surname himself 
by the name of Israel (Is. xliv. 3 sq.). It is His abiding presence 
which constitutes the preéminent blessing of the new covenant which 
Jehovah makes with His people in the day of redemption: ‘“ And 
as for me, this is my covenant with them, saith the Lord: my 
Spirit that is upon thee,and my words which I have put in thy mouth, 
shall not depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth of thy seed, 
nor out of the mouth of thy seed’s seed, saith the Lord, from hence- 
forth and for ever” (Is. lix. 21). The gift of the Spirit as an abid- 
ing presence in the heart of the individual is the crowning Messianic 
blessing. To precisely the same effect is the teaching of Ezekiel. 
The new heart and new spirit is one of the burdens of his message 
(x. 29, xviii. 31, xxxvi. 26): and these are the Messianic gifts of God 
to His people through the Spirit. God’s people are dead ; but He will 
open their graves and cause them to come up out of their graves: 
“ And I will put my Spirit in you, and ye shall live” (xxxvii. 14). 
They are in captivity ; he will bring them out of captivity : “ Neither 
will I hide my face any more from them: for I have poured out 
my Spirit upon the house of Israel, saith the Lord God” (xxxix. 
29). Like promises appear in Zechariah: “And I will pour upon 
the house of David, and upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the Spirit 
of grace and supplication ; and they shall look upon me whom they 
have pierced” (xii. 10). It is the converting Spirit of God that is 
spoken of. One thing only is left to complete the picture,—the 
clear declaration that, in these coming days of blessing, the Spirit 
hitherto given only to Israel shall be poured out upon the whole 
world. This Joel gives us in that wonderful passage which is applied 
by Peter to the out-pouring begun at Pentecost: “And it shall 
come to pass afterward,” says the Lord God through His prophet, 
“that I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh; . . . . and also upon 
the servants and upon the handmaids in those days will I pour out 
my Spirit And it shall come to pass, that whosoever shall 
call on the name of the Lord shall be delivered ” (ii. 28-32). 

In this series of passages, the indwelling Spirit of the New Testa- 
ment is obviously brought before us—the indwelling God, author of 
all holiness and of all salvation, Thus there are firmly laid by them 
the foundations of the Christian doctrine of Regeneration and Sanc- 
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tification,—of God in the soul quickening its powers of spiritual 
life and developing it in holiness. Nor can it be a ground of wonder 
that this aspect of His work is less frequently dwelt upon than His 
theocratic activities; nor that it is chiefly in prophecies of the future 
that the richer references to it occur.* This was the time of theo- 
cratic development; the old dispensation was a time of preparation 
for the fulness of spiritual graces. It is rather a ground of wonder 
that even in few and scattered hints and in prophecies of the times 
of the Spirit yet to come, such a deep and thorough grasp upon His 
individual work should be exhibited. 

By its presentation of this work of the Spirit in the heart, 
the Old Testament completes its conception of the Spirit of God— 
the great conception of the immanent, inspiring, indwelling God. 
In it the three great ideas are thrown prominently forward, of 
God in the world, God in the Church, God in the soul: the 
God of Providence, the immanent source of all that comes to 
pass, the director and governor of the world of matter and spirit 
alike; the God of the Church, the inspiring source of all Church 
life and of all Church gifts, through which the Church is 
instructed, governed, preserved and extended; and the God of 
grace, the indwelling source of all holiness and of all religious aspi- 
rations, emotions and activities. Attention has already been called 
to the great enrichment which was brought to the general concep- 
tion of God by this doctrine of the Spirit of God in its first aspect. 
The additional aspects in which He is presented in the pages of the 
Old Testament of course still further enrich and elevate the concep- 
tion. By throwing a still stronger emphasis on the personality of 
the Spirit they made even wider the great gulf that already yawned 
between all Pantheising notions and the Biblical doctrine of the 
Personal God, the immanent source of all that comes to pass. And 
they bring out with great force and clearness the conceptions of grace 
and holiness as inherent in the idea of God working, and thus operate 
to deepen the ethical conception of the Divine Being. [tis only as 
a personal, choosing, gracious and holy God, who bears His people 
on His heart for good, and who seeks to conform them in life and 
character to His own holiness—that we can conceive the God of the 
Old Testament, if we will attend to its doctrine of the Spirit. Thus 
the fundamental unity of the conception with that of the Holy Ghost 
of the New Testament grows ever more obvious, the more atten- 
tively it is considered. The Spirit of God of the Old Testament 
performs all the functions which are ascribed to the Holy Ghost of 
the New Testament, and bears all the same characteristics. They 


* See such wonder, nevertheless, expressed by Dr. DALE, in astriking passage 
in his Christian Doctrine, p. 317. 
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are conceived alike both in their nature and in their operations. 
We cannot help identifying them. 

Such an identification need not involve, however, the assertion 
that the Spirit of God was conceived in the Old Testament as the 
Holy Ghost is in the New, as a distinct hypostasis in the divine na- 
ture. Whether this be so, or, if so insome measure, how far it may 
be true, is a matter for separate investigation. The Spirit of God 
certainly acts as a person and is presented to us asa person, through- 
out the Old Testament. In no passage is He conceived otherwise 
than personally—as a free, willing, intelligent being. This is, how- 
ever, in itself only the pervasive testimony of the Scriptures to the 
personality of God. For it is equally true that the Spirit of God is 
everywhere in the Old Testament identified with God. This is only 
its pervasive testimony to the divine unity. The question for ex- 
amination is, how far the one personal God was conceived of as 
embracing in His unity hypostatical distinctions. This question is 
a very complicated one and needs very delicate treatment. There 
are, indeed, three questions included in the general one, which for 
the sake of clearness we ought to keep apart. We may ask, May 
the Christian properly see in the Spirit of God of the Old Testa- 
ment the personal Holy Spirit of the New? This we may answer 
at once in the affirmative. We may ask again, Are there any hints 
in the Old Testament anticipating and adumbrating the revelation 
of the hypostatic Spirit of the New? This also, it seems, we ought 
to answer in the affirmative. We may ask again, Are these hints 
of such clearness as actually to reveal this doctrine, apart from the 
revelation of the New Testament? This should be doubtless an- 
swered in the negative. There are hints, and they serve for points 
of attachment for the fuller New Testament teaching. But they 
are only hints, and, apart from the New Testament teaching, would 
be readily explained as personifications or ideal objectivatious of the 
power of God. Undoubtedly, side by side with the stress put upon 
the unity of God and the identity of the Spirit with the God who 
gives it, there is a distinction recognized between God and His 
Spirit—in the sense at least of a discrimination between God over 
all and God in all, between the Giver and the Given, between the 
Source and the Executor of the moral law. This distinction al- 
ready emerges in Genesis i. 2; and it does not grow less observable 
as we advance through the Old Testament. It is prominent in the 
standing phrases by which, on the one hand, God is spoken of as 
sending, putting, placing, pouring, emptying His Spirit upon man, 
and on the other the Spirit is spoken of as coming, resting, falling, 
springing upon man. There is a sort of objectifying of the Spirit 
over against God in both cases; in the former case, by sending Him 
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from Himself God, as it were, separates Him from Himself; in the 
latter, He appears almost as a distinct person, acting swa sponte. 
Schultz does not hesitate to speak of the Spirit even in Genesis i. 2 
as appearing “as very independent, just like a hypostasis or per- 
son.” * Kleinert finds in this passage at least a tendency towards 
hypostatizing—though he thinks this tendency was not subsequently 
worked out.t Perhaps we are warranted in saying as much as this— 
that there is observable in the Old Testament, not, indeed, an hypos- 
tatizing of the Spirit of God, but a tendency towards it—that, in 
Hoffmann’s cautious language, the Spirit appears in the Old Testa- 
ment “as somewhat distinct from the ‘I’ of God which God 
makes the principle of life in the world.” { A preparation, at least, 
for the full revelation of the Trinity in the New Testament is ob- 
servable;§ points of connection with it are discoverable; and so 
Christians are able to read the Old Testament without offence, and to 
find without confusion their own Holy Spirit in its Spirit of God. | 
More than this could scarcely be looked for. The elements in the 
doctrine of God which above all others needed emphasis in Old Tes- 
tament times were naturally His unity and His personality. The 
great thing to be taught the ancient people of God was that the 
God of all the earth is one person. Over against the varying idol- 
atries about them, this was the truth of truths for which Israel was 
primarily to stand; and not until this great truth was ineffacebly 
stamped upon their souls could the personal distinctions in the Tri- 
une-God be safely made known to them. A premature revelation 
of the Spirit as a distinct hypostasis could have wrought nothing 
but harm to the peopie of God. We shall all no doubt agree with 


* Op. cit. ii, 184. + Op. cit. p. 55-6. t Schriftbeweis, i, 187. 

§ Cf. OEHLER, op. cit. § 65, note 5. He looks on Is, xliii. 16 as implying per- 
sonality and reminds us that the Old Testament prepared the way for the wco- 
nomic Trinity of the new. Cf. also DALE, Christian Doctrine, p. 317. 

| Cf. Dr. Hodge’s admirable summary statement: ‘‘ Even in the first chapter 
of Genesis, the Spirit of God is represented as the source of all intelligence, order 
and life in the created universe; and in the following books of the Old Testa- 
ment He is represented as inspiring the prophets, giving wisdom, strength and 
goodness to statesmen and warriors, and to the people of God. This Spirit is not 
an agency but an agent, who teaches and selects; who can be sinned against 
and grieved ; and who in the New Testament is unmistakably revealed as a dis- 
tinct person. When John the Baptist appeared, we find him speaking of the Holy 
Spirit as of a person with whom his countrymen were familiar, as one object of 
Divine worship and the giver of saving blessings. Our divine Lord also takes 
this truth for granted, and promised to send the Spirit as a Paraclete, to take his 
place, to instruct, comfort and strengthen them; whom they were to receive and 
obey. Thus, without any violent transition, the earliest revelations of this mys- 
tery were gradually unfolded, until the triune God, Father, Son and Spirit, 
appears in the New Testament as the universally recognized God of all believers ”’ 
—CHARLES HopGE, Systematic Theology, i, 447. 
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Kleinert * that it is pragmatic in Isidore of Pelusium to say that 
Moses knew the doctrine of the Trinity well enough, but concealed 
it through fear that Polytheism would profit by it. But we may 
safely affirm this of God the Revealer, in the gradual delivery of 
the truth concerning Himself to men. He reveals the whole truth, 
but in divers portions and in divers manners: and it was incident to 
the progressive delivery of doctrine that the unity of the Godhead 
should first be made the firm possession of men, and the Trinity in 
that unity should be unveiled to them only afterwards, when the 
times were ripe for it. What we need wonder over is not that the 
hypostatical distinctness of the Spirit is not more clearly revealed 
in the Old Testament, but that the approaches to it are laid so 
skillfully that the doctrine of the hypostatical Holy Spirit of jthe 
New Testament finds so many and such striking points of attach- 
ment in the Old Testament, and yet no Israelite had ever been dis- 
turbed in repeating with hearty faith his great Sch’ma, “ Hear O 
Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord” (Deut. vi. 4). Not until the 
whole doctrine of the Trinity was ready to be manifested in such 
visible form as at the baptism of Christ—God in heaven, God on 
earth and God descending from heaven to earth—could any part of 
the mystery be safely uncovered. 

There yet remains an important query which we cannot pass 
wholly by. We have seen the rich development of the doctrine of 
the Spirit in the Old Testament. We have seen the testimony the 
Old Testament bears to the activity of the Spirit of God throughout 
the old dispensation. What then is meant by calling the new dis- 
pensation the dispensation of the Spirit? What does John (vii. 39) 
mean by saying that the Spirit was not yet given because Jesus was 
not yet glorified? What our Lord Himself, when he promised 
the Comforter, by saying that the Comforter would not come until 
He went away and sent Him (John xvi. 7); and by breathing on 
His disciples, saying, “ Receive ye the Holy Spirit ” (John xx. 22)? 
What did the descent of the Spirit at Pentecost mean, when He 
came to inaugurate the dispensation of the Spirit? It cannot be 
meant that the Spirit was not active in the old dispensation. We 
have already seen that the New Testament writers themselves rep- 
resent Him to have been active in the old dispensation in all the 
varieties of activity with which He is active in the new. Such 
passages seem to have diverse references. Some of them may 
refer to the specifically miraculous endowments which charac- 
terized the apostles and the churches which they founded.t 
Others refer to the world-wide mission of the Spirit, promised, in- 
deed, in the Old Testament, but only now to be realized. But 


* Op. cit. p. 56. + Cf. Reprorp, Voz. Dei., p. 236. 
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there is a more fundamental idea to be reckoned with still. This 
is the idea of the preparatory nature of the Old Testament dispen- 
sation. The old dispensation was a preparatory one and must be 
strictly conceived as such. Whatspiritual blessings came to it were 
by way of prelibation.* They were many and. various. The 
Spirit worked in Providence no less universally then than now. 
He abode in the Church not lessreally then than now. He wrought 
in the hearts of God’s people not less prevalently then than now. 
All the good that was in the world was then as now due to Him. All 
the hope of God’s Church then as now depended on Him. Every 
grace of the godly life then as now was a fruit of His working. 
But the object of the whole dispensation was only to prepare for the 
outpouring of the Spirit upon all flesh. He kept the remnant safe 
and pure; but it was primarily only in order that the seed 
might be preserved. This wasthe fundamental end of His activity, 
then. The dispensation of the Spirit, properly so-called, did not 
dawn until the period of preparation was over and the day of 
outpouring had come. The mustard seed had been preserved 
through all the ages only by the Spirit’s brooding care. Now 
it is planted, and it is by His operation that it is growing up into 
a great tree which shades the whole earth, and to the branches 
of which ali the fowls of heaven come for shelter. It is not that 
His work is more real in the new dispensation than in the old. 
It is not merely that it is more universal. It is that it is directed 
to a different end—that it is no longer for the mere preserving 
of the seed unto the day of planting, but for the perfecting of 
the fruitage and the gathering of the harvest. The Church, 
to use a figure of Isaiah’s, was then like a pent-in stream ; it is 
now like that pent-in stream with the barriers broken down and 
the Spirit of the Lord driving it. It was He who preserved 
it in being when it was pent in. It is He who is now driving 
on its gathered floods till it shall cover the earth asthe waters cover 
thesea. In one word, that was a day in which the Spirit restrained 
His power. Now the great day of the Spirit is come. 


PRINCETON. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


*SMEATON (Op. cit. p. 49) comments on John vii. 37 sg. thus: ‘‘But the 
apostle adds that ‘the Spirit was not yet’ because Christ’s glorification had not 
yet arrived. He does not mean that the Spirit did not yet exist—for all Scrip- 
ture attests His eternal preéxistence—nor that His regenerative efficacy was still 
unknown—for countless millions had been regenerated by His power since the first 
promise in Eden—but that these operations of the Spirit had been but anticipa- 
tions of the atoning gift of Christ rather than a aivinc. The apostle speaks 
comparatively, not absolutely.’”” Compare further the eloquent words on page 
53 with the quotation there from Goodwin. 





V. 
“PHILOSOPHERS” AND “HIGHER CRITICS.” 


HERE is a literary Patent Office in every good library. The 

. hurrahs of the press and the clamors of professed discoveries 
cannot procure patents for old, discarded literary inventions. When 
numerous examples prove that the now widely advertised discovery 
was as widely known a hundred years ago, the present claimants 
will reap only their labors for their pains. 

“ Philosopher,” “ philosophy,” in the greatest writers in Europe of 
the eighteenth century, are strictly technical terms, which mean 
nothing in common with real philosophers like Pascal, Descartes, 
Leibnitz, whom these writers never tire of discrediting. He only is 
a true “philosopher,” according to Bolingbroke, Voltaire, Frederick 
the Great, Rousseau, Diderot, D’Alembert, Helvetius, D’Holbach, 
Paine, who has entered freedom of thought by rejecting the whole 
Bible and its teachings as in any sense a revelation from God. This 
it was, by the decree of the crowned literary emperor of the eigh- 
teenth century, Voltaire, which made “ philosophers” a brotherhood, 
lords of the present and heirs of the future. It was under the banner 
of this “ philosophy ” bearing the device quoted and accepted by him, 
“Crush the infamous,” that Germany’s king, Frederick the Great, 
clasps Voltaire and D’Alembert as brothers, and prophesies the speedy 
crushing of the Bible and Christianity out of existence.* During 
the last half of the eighteenth century, the commentaries on the 
Bible by German professors, set for the defense of the faith, were so 
contrary to the spirit of the Bible that they were really a capitula- 
tion before a battle, and deservedly excited the contempt of the pro- 
fessed deist on tbe German throne: “The commentaries on the 
Bible are weaker than a multitude of other works which shake down 
the whole edifice on the ground, so that it will be hard to rear it up 
again.”+ It was this “multitude of other works,” by the greatest 
authors of their day, polished by masters of words, sparkling with 
wit, striking at the Bible with intense earnestness, claiming the as- 
sent of every man of thought, that gained the ear of the people and 
carried them, as chaff before the whirlwind, far from the heaving 


* Lett. to Voltaire, 25th Nov., 1766; 10th Feb., 1769, etc. 
+ Letter to D’ Alembert, Jan. 25, 1777. 
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night-fog of Semler, the ponderous rationalism of Eichhorn, the vast 
erudition of trembling, pliant Michaelis. From Spinoza, 1670, to 
Paine, 1795, their main proof for their discoveries against the Bible 
was the persistent contradiction they found in every part of the 
Bible. As Voltaire puts it: “These illustrious learned men assert 
that neither Moses nor Joshua could have written the books attri- 
buted to them They base their views on apparent anticipa- 
tions and contradictions.”* “The contradictions found in the Pen- 
tateuch have compelled many Jews and Christians to maintain that 
the Pentateuch could not be from Moses.”+ ‘There is not a single 
page of the Bible that does not contain an error either against geo- 
graphy, or chronology, or against all the laws of nature, against 
those of history, against common sense,” etc., etc. + 

In an article entitled, “ What has the Higher Criticism Proved ?” 
in The Homiletic Review, January, 1895, Dr. Henry Preserved Smith, 
of Cincinnati, claims nine points which have been discovered and 
proved about the Bible by this “ Higher Criticism.” Is this claim 
founded on fact? It will be shown that eight of these points have 
been claimed as discoveries, proved by the same arguments, for over 
two hundred years. The claim of this “ Higher Criticism ” to orig- 
inal discovery and proof is not only groundless, but this “ Higher 
Criticism” is seen to be exactly one with the “ philosophers ” of the 
eighteenth century in their main proof and in their specific conclu- 
sions against the various parts of the Bible. Dr. Smith is not held 
responsible in this article for any but his own plain words. He has 
correctly represented the “ Higher Criticism ” in the name of which 
he speaks, as far as he quotes it. In comparison with all the real 
leaders in Europe he draws it very mild. The leaders of the present 
school of “ Higher Criticism,” the writers to whom all followers 
appeal when they affirm that “ Higher Criticism ” has proved a point, 
are, in Germany: Wellhausen, Dillmann, Kayser, Stade, Kautzsch, 
Baudissin, Cornill, Budde, Smend, Giesebrecht, Holzinger, Schultz, 
Marti, Meinhold, e¢ a/. ; in Holland: Kuenen, Oort, Hooykaas, Knap- 
pert, Wildeboer, e¢ al.; in France: Reuss, Westphal, Piepenbring, e¢ 
al. All these writers reject as false the history, religion and foretelling 
taught in the Old Testament, and they inculcate another as the true 
history and religion of the Hebrews. They also, necessarily, reject 
the idea of inspiration of the Bible as taught in the confessions of all 
churches.§ In all these points and in many more, e. g., that Genesis 
was taken from the fables of other nations, the “story” of creation 


* Essay on Customs, chap. xl. + Important Ezam., chap. i. 

t God and Men, 1769, chap. xxii. 

§ Kuenen, Modern Review, 1880; Marti, Hinfluss der Ergebnisse, etc., 1894 ; 
Meinhold, Wider den Kleinglauben, 1895. 


45 
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from Babylonia, the Hebrews originally worshipers of fetiches, the 
ark a fetich, the Hebrews polytheists, Jehovah a tribal god, history 
begins with David, prophecies not fulfilled, no canon before Macca- 
bees, etc., etc., these writers repeat the iterated and reiterated claims 
of the “ philosophers” who discovered and proved all these things 
by their “philosophy,” before the name “ Higher Criticism” was 
invented and patented by Eichhorn in 1779, for precisely the same 
procedure by Hebraists. From Bolingbroke to Paine not one of 
these “ philosophers,” except Reimarus, was a Hebraist, and yet they 
abundantly asserted all that Eichhorn’s “Higher Criticism” has 
taught or can teach the public up to this date. Those ignorant of 
Hebrew found and find the same faults in the Bible as the most 
learned. 

The main proof cited in all these “ Higher Criticial” works is 
that stated by Cornill: “ Numerous parallel, double, triple narra- 
tives, accounts of the same event which, far from being harmonious, 
often directly contradict each other; further, numerous anachronisms, 
express chronological data in certain narratives which cannot be 
harmonized with the facts and with the complete statement in other 
narratives. And, above all, to use Goethe’s words, the wretched, 
incomprehensible editing of the whole.”* All oi which means sim- 
ply the persistent contradiction of the Bible. “ Philosophers” of 
the eighteenth and “ Higher Critics” of the nineteenth century rely 
upon the same argument for their conclusions. | 

In the following pages the nine claims of “ Higher Criticism,”’ 
according to Dr. Smith, are first given, and underneath each one, a 
few of the similar assertions by deists for the past two hundred 
years. 


Dr. Smith says: 


“There is a growing consensus on the main points of inquiry; and these 
points may fairly be called proved. What are they? Let me name the follow- 
ing : 

‘‘The composite nature of the Historical books The value of this dis- 
covery is that it lays bare to us the process by which all the historical books of 
our Old Testament assumed their present shape.’’+ ‘‘So far from the documen- 
tary composition of the Pentateuch being an isolated phenomenon, it is the law 
of Hebrew composition. The first great benefit of the Higher Criticism is that 
it has discovered this law and so put us in a position rightly to estimate the his- 
torical parts of the Old Testament.’’ 


Spinoza, Theological Political Treatise, 1670, chap. viii: ‘“ All 
the books we have considered hitherto (7. ¢., Pentateuch to Kings) 


* Comp. for similar statement ‘‘ VI, Spinoza,’’ below, p. 696. 
+ The books specially mentioned are Judges, Samuel, Kings and Chronicles. 
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are compilations.” “They are compilations made many generations 
after the events they relate had taken place.” “ Not only these five 
books (Pent.), but also the narratives contained in the remaining 
seven (7. ¢., Joshua—Kings) . . . . are compiled in the same way.” 
Chap. ix: “These histories were compiled from various writers 
without previous arrangement and examination.” Chap. x: The 
Chronicles “were certainly compiled after the rebuilding of the 
city.” 

TINDAL, Christianity as Old as Creation, 1730, p. 267: “The 
Jewish history being for the most part taken from larger accounts, 
it is no wonder its abstracts are not always very exact.” 

BOLINGBROKE, On the Study and Uses of History, 1785, chapter 
on “Sacred History :” “These histories are nothing more than com- 
pilations of old traditions and abridgment of old records, made in 
later times as they appear to every one who reads them without 
prepossession and with attention.” “These Scriptures . . .. are 
come down to us broken and confused, full of additions, interpola- 
tions and transpositions, made we know not when nor by whom.” 

Tuomas Morean, The Moral Philosopher, 1787, vol. i, p. 447: 
“The Jews, about the time of the Maccabees, grossly corrupted and 
interpolated all their books which had been written after the Baby- 
lonian captivity.” Vol. ii, p. 163: “If they were not immediately 
inspired in historical matters, who can prove that they were in 
doctrinals?” Vol. ii, p. 3: “It is well known to the learned that 
most or all of those books (Old Testament) have been revised and 
altered by after-editors, who took the liberty to add and supply 
what they saw fit.” 

Retmarus, The Apology or Defence of the Rational Worshippers 
of God, 1767: “As to the other [beside the Pentateuch] Old Testa- 
ment historical books, it is apparent that their authors lived long 
after the events related by them, and consequently these books are 
not sources of history, but only compilations from annals and other 
original writings.”* 

VoLralIRE, Important Examination, 1767, chap. iv: “1 conjecture 
that Ezra forged all these Tales of a Tub on the return from cap- 
tivity.” Pyrrhonism of History, 1768, chap. iv: “Could God have 
dictated the contradictions which are found between Kings and 
Chronicles?” Sermon to Fifty, 1761: “See on what pretexts, on 
what facts, on what miracles, on what predictions, on what basis this 
disgusting and abominable history is built.” 

THomas Paling, 1737-1809, Theological Works, Boston, 1854, 
p. 222: “I have already shown .... that the compilers of the 


*Reimarus is quoted from the only available source, D. F. Strauss, Reima- 
rus, Bonn, 1877, p. 111ff. 
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Bible mixed and confounded the writings of different authors with 
each other, which alone, were there no other cause, is sufficient to 
destroy the authenticity of any compilation, because it is more than 
presumptive evidence that the compilers are ignorant who the 
authors were.” P.107: “The compilers of the Bible mixed the 
writings of different authors together, and put them under one com- 
mon head.” P. 226: “The works of different authors have been so 
mixed and confounded together, they cannot now be discriminated, 
except where they are historical, chronological, or biographical 

....” P,.92: “ Having now shown that every book in the Bible, 
from Genesis to Judges, is without authenticity, I come to the book 
of Ruth, an idle, bungling story.” P. 89: “I proceed to the book of 
Joshua, and to show that Joshua is not the author of that book, 
and that it is anonymous and without authority.” P.91: “The 
book of Judges is anonymous on the face of it, and therefore 
even the pretence is wanting to call it the word of God.” P. 92: 
“The books of Samuel . . . . are, like all the former books, anony- 
mous and without authority.” P.94: “I have now gone through 
all the books in the first part of the Bible, to which the names of 
persons are affixed, as being the authors of those books... . and 
I have detected and proved the falsehood of this imposition.” 
“T come now to the books of Kings, and the books of Chronicles. 
. . . . It is impossible for us to know what degree of credit to give 


to the matters related therein. Like all other ancient histories they 
appear to be a jumble of fable and fact, and of probable and im- 
probable things.” P.95: “The chief use I shall make of those 
books will be that of comparing them with each other, and with 
other parts of the Bible, to show the confusion, contradiction and 
cruelty in this pretended word of God.” 


ri. 
Dr. Smith says: 


‘‘The composite character of some of the Prophetical books. What has just 
been observed in the historical books should prepare us rightly to estimate sim- 
ilar evidence in the prophetical books, for the evidence here is of the same char- 
acter, and if possible even stronger. It is a misfortune amounting to a calamity 
that ecclesiastical discipline has been brought into play against the most certain 
conclusion from this evidence—that concerning the book of Isaiah 
entirely within the limits of truth and soberness to say that few historical facts 
are so well established as the fact that the second half of the book of Isaiah is 
by another author than Isaiah the son of Amoz.’’* ‘‘ What is true of Isaiah 
is true to a less extent of Jeremiah.”’ 


* No “‘ Higher Critic’’ who cares for his name ought to allow himself to make 
such a statement. No ‘‘Higher Critic’? in Europe now teaches that either 
Isaiah i-xxxix, or xl-lxvi was by a single author. During all this century, the 
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Spinoza, Theological Political Treatise, 1670, chap. x: “The 
prophetic books .... have been compiled from other books.” 
“The compiler of the prophetic books neither collected all the proph- 
ets, nor all the writings of those we have.” “ We see thus clearly 
that these portions of the book (Jeremiah) have been compiled from 
various sources. Besides these errors in numerical details, there are 
others in the genealogies, in the history, and I fear, also, in the 
prophecies. The prophecy of Jeremiah (chap. xxii), concerning 
Jeconiah, evidently does not agree with his history,” etc. 

MorGAN, The Moral Philosopher, 1739, vol. ii, p. 163: “It is very 
difficult if not impossible for us now to distinguish what was really 
prophetic in those writings from what is barely historical.” 

REIMARUS, Apology, etc., 1767: “The prophetical books are col- 
lections of spoken and written prophecies of various times and oc- 
casions, later than, and not made by their authors. The disorder 
prevailing in the prophecies, especially of the three great prophets, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, betrays the collector, who was later 
than and different from the author. The question arises, whether 
much that is spurious, invented after the event, has not entered 
into the collections. The suspicion of a prophecy after the event 
becomes more pressing the closer prophecy and fulfillment agree.” 

VoLTAIRE, Important Examination, 1767, chap. ix: “ When 
were these books without reason or shame (of the prophets) 
written? Noone knows. The most probable opinion is that the 
books attributed to Solomon, to Daniel and to others were made in 
Alexandria.” 

PAINE, Theological Works, 1795, p. 107: “I do not suppose that 
the compilers of the Bible made these books [Isaiah and prophets], 
but rather that they picked up some loose, anonymous essays, and 
put them together under the names of such authors as best suited 
their purpose. They have encouraged the imposition, which is 
next to inventing it; for it was impossible but they must have ob- 
served it.” P.108: “A very glaring instance of this [fraudulent 
compilation] occurs in the book ascribed to Isaiah, the latter part 
of the forty-fourth chapter and the beginning of the forty-fifth, so 
far from having been written by Isaiah, could only have been 





question has not been of one or two, but of one or any number of Isaiahs. 
Eichhorn, in 1816, divided Isaiah i-xxxix between various authors, some post- 
exilic, and divided Isaiah xl-lxvi into twenty-two parts, assigned to various 
authors during two hundred and thirty-two years, B.C. 697-465. Ewald and 
other writers made similar divisions. Cheyne, 1895, assigns to ‘‘ Isaiah II’’ 
only 237 verses out of the 525 in Isaiah xl-lxvi, and out of 1291 verses in Isaiah 
i-lxvi, he assigns only 273 to Isaiah. Driver, 1891, out of 1291 verses assigns 
only 535 to Isaiah ; Cornill, 1891, gives only 455 to Isaiah. This has been and is 
the ‘‘ Higher Critical’’ division of Isaiah, and not into two Isaiahs. 
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written by some person who lived, at least, 150 years after Isaiah 
was dead.” P. 222: “Consequently the author must have been at 
least 150 years later than Isaiah, and the book which bears his 
name is a compilation.” P. 226: “ Because it shows, as I have 
mentioned respecting some passages in a book ascribed to Isaiah, 
that the works of different authors have been so mixed and con- 
founded together.” “It is the name of Cyrus inserted where it 
could not be inserted, as he was not in existence till 150 years after 
the time of Isaiah, that detects the interpolation and the blunder 
with it.” 


III. 
Dr. Smith adds: 


‘The Wisdom Literature,’ 7. ¢., the late authorship and date of Ecclesiastes, 
Job and Proverbs. 


The deists held that if they proved that the Pentateuch and 
Prophets were compilations of a late date, unknown authorship, and 
filled with contradictions, they proved their main point, which was 
that the Bible was not from God or inspired by God. They there- 
fore paid little attention to the other books of the Old Testament. 

REIMARUS, Apology, 1767: “ Proverbs is a collection of uncertain 
origin with many repetitions. Ecclesiastes cannot be by Solomon.” 
Job: “Various evidences, especially the philological, point to a 
late date of composition.” 

VoitTaIRE, Phil. Dictionary, Art. “Solomon,” 1762: Eccle- 
siastes: “Critics have difficulty in persuading themselves that 
this book can be by Solomon; and Grotius pretends that it was 
written under Zerubbabel It is much more likely that 
the author spoke of Solomon.” “The Proverbs .... whoever 
compiled this collection of eastern sentences, it does not appear that 
it was a king who gave himself the trouble.” Job: “This fable 
cannot be that of a Jew.” 

Patnk, Theological Works, 1795, p. 105: “The book of Ecclesi- 
astes, or the Preacher, is also ascribed to Solomon, and that with 
much reason, if not with truth.” Proverbs: “These are a collec- 
tion, and that from authors belonging to other nations than those of 
the Jewish nation Some of the proverbs ascribed to Solo- 
mon did not appear till 250 years after the death of Solomon 
When a man is famous, and his name is abroad, he is made the 
putative father of things he never said or did. And this, most 
probably, has been the case with Solomon.” P. 103: “The book 
of Job does not belong to the Bible.” 
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IV. 
Dr. Smith says: 


‘The date of Daniel . . . . The book of Daniel is seen to be a monument of 
the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes.’’ 


Spinoza, Theological Political Treatise, 1670, chap. x: ‘“‘ Perhaps 
these four books (Daniel, Esther, Ezra and Nehemiah) were written 
out and published at the time I have mentioned (Judas Maccabeeus) 
with a view to showing the people that the prophecies of Daniel 
had been fulfilled, and thus kindling their piety, and awakening a 
hope of future deliverance in the midst of their misfortunes. In 
spite of their recent origin the books before us contain many 
errors,” etc. 

Mora@an, The Moral Philosopher, 1739, Vol. ii, p. 217: “As for 
our present book of Daniel, as we now have it, with its apocryphal 
fragments, it is very plain that it contains historical memoirs and 
remains of several different persons living at very distant times, 
though thrown together under one common name; and some of 
these stories of Daniel are perfectly romantic and contrary to all 
history The historical and chronological errors of this book” 
are too many and gross to be insisted on here.” 

REIMARUS, Apology, 1767: “The book of Daniel was composed 
in the time of the Maccabees, during the religious wars against 
Antiochus, by a Jew, for the purpose of inspiring the Israelites 
with courage and hope, that, after so many foreign rulers, a Messiah 
would arise in the family of the Maccabees.” 

VottairRE, Bible Explained, 1777, “ Daniel :” “The critics dare to 
affirm that the book of Daniel was not composed till the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes; that all the history of Daniel is only a ro- 
mance, like those of Tobias, Judith and Esther.” 


V. 
Dr. Smith says: 


“‘The Psalms. The order of the day to which we have passed no longer 
takes account of any considerable part of the book as Davidic.’’ 


Spinoza, Theological Political Treatise, 1670, chap. x: “The 
Psalms were collected and divided into five books in the time of 
the second temple” [post-exile]. 

REIMARUS, Apology, 1767: “The book of Psalms is a collection 
of poems by various authors assigned by a very late hand, from 
mere conjecture, in the superscriptions to supposititious authors. 
These Psalms survived the oppressions of the people, and were col- 
lected after the exile at the restoration of the temple.” 
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VoLtalRE, Fragments on History, Art. vii: “ Hymns attributed 
to David.” God and Men, chap. xliv: “The barbarous gibberish 
attributed to the Jew David.” “The pretended odes of a Jew so 
full of crime.” 

PaINE, Theological Works, 1795, p. 104f.: “It is an error, or an 
imposition, to call them the Psalms of David; they are a collection, 
as song-books are nowadays, from different song-writers, who lived 
at different times.” “The names of persons have been affixed to 
the several books, which it was as impossible they should write as 
that a man should walk in procession at his own funeral.” 


VI. 
Dr. Smith says: 


“The Pentateuch. Its composite character. The evidence which shows the 
compilatory character of the other books exists here in abundance.’’ 


Spinoza, Theological Political Treatise, 1670, chap. ix: “If any 
one pays attention to the way in which the histories and precepts 
in these five books are set down promiscuously and without order, 
with no regard for dates, and further how the same story is often 
repeated, sometimes in a different version, he will easily discern 
that all the materials were promiscuously collected and heaped 
together, in order that they might at some subsequent time be more 
readily examined and reduced to order.” Chap. viii: “It is thus 
clearer than the sun at noonday that the Pentateuch was not written 
by Moses, but by some one who lived long after Moses.” Chap. ix: 
“The belief that Moses was the author of the Pentateuch is un- 
grounded and even irrational.” ‘All the books we have consid- 
ered hitherto (7. e., Pentateuch, etc.) are compilations.” 

BOLINGBROKE, On Tillotson’s Sermon, 1722: “ Much of the his- 
tory and some of the law, perhaps, contained in the writings 
ascribed to Moses, came down to those who quote them, by tradi- 
tions of uncertain origin, though they were all alike ascribed by 
the Jews to the same legislator.” “His (Moses’) writings afford no 
historical evidence.” “It would not be hard to show, upon great 
inducements of probability, that the law and the history were far 
from being blended together as they now stand in the Pentateuch, 
even from the time of Moses down to that of Esdras.” On Study 
of History, chapter on “Sacred History.” 

REIMARUS, Apology, 1767: “The present five books of Moses, 
with numerous other commands, especially the whole Levitical cer- 
emonial, the history of creation, of the patriarchs, of the Israelites 
under Moses and the genealogies, come from Ezra (1. e., post-exile], 
who used for this purpose many ancient and contradictory sources, 
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and put them together without much criticism and with interpola- 
tions.” 

VoLTAIRE, Important Examination, 1767, chap.i: “The innu- 
merable mistakes of geography, of chronology and the contradic- 
tions found in the Pentateuch have compelled many Jews and 
Christians to maintain that the Pentateuch could not be from Mo- 
ses.” God and Men, 1769, chap. xx: “ Whoever was the author 
of the Pentateuch, or rather whoever were the writers that com- 
piled it, or in whatever time it was written or published.” Dia- 
logue 16: “ Those best acquainted with antiquity think that these 
books were written more than 700 years after Moses.” Bible Hux- 
plained, 1777, “ Deuteronomy :” “It has been supposed that the 
whole Pentateuch was written by some Levites 827 years after Moses 
(according to the Vulgate), in the time of Josiah.” “ Exodus,” chap. 
xix: “Toland assures us that it is plain that all these books were 
written a long time after (the events) by some lazy priest, ... . 
and that we ought not to believe the Pentateuch any more than the 
Sibylline books which were regarded as sacred during centuries.” 
God and Men, 1769, chap. xxiii: “ Lords Herbert, Raleigh, Sidney, 
Shaftesbury, the wise Locke, the great Newton who denied so 
boldly the divinity of Jesus Christ, the Collins, Tolands, Tindals, 
Trenchards, Gordons, Woolstons, Wollastons, and above all Lord 
Bolingbroke; many of these have advanced so far in the spirit of 
investigation and criticism as to doubt whether Moses ever existed.” 
Important Examination, 1767, chap. iv: “I am asked who is the 
author of the Pentateuch. One may as well ask me who wrote the 
Four Sons of Aymon, Robert the Devil, or the History of the En- 
chanter Merlin.” 

PaINg, Theological Works, p. 80: “ My intention is to show that 
those books (the five books of Moses) are spurious and that Moses 
is not the author of them; and still further, that they were not 
written in the time of Moses, nor till several hundred years after- 
wards; that they are no other than an attempted history of the life 
of Moses and of the times in which he is said to have lived, and 
also of the times prior thereto, written by some very ignorant and 
stupid pretenders to authorship, several hundred years after the 
death of Moses, as men now write histories of things that happened, 
or are supposed to have happened, several hundred or several thou- 
sand years ago.” “There is no affirmative evidence that Moses is 
the author of those books (the Pentateuch). .... The style and 
manner, in which those books are written, give no room to believe, 
or even to suppose, that they were written by Moses.” P. 89: “All 
the contradictions in time, place and circumstance that abound in 
the books ascribed to Moses .... prove to a demonstration that 
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those books could not be written by Moses nor in the time of Moses.” 
P. 82: “ From the historical and chronological evidence contained 
in those books Moses was not because he could not be the writer of 
them.” 


VII. 
Dr. Smith says: 


‘«The post-exile date of the final redaction (of the Pentateuch). This follows 
from the patent fact that the whole series of historical books (Genesis to Kings, 
inclusive) has been made into a continuous narrative. This could be done only 
by an editor who lived after the completion of the several works. And as the 
book of Kings was self-evidently composed in the exile, the subsequent redac- 
tion can hardly be put before the return.” 


Spinoza, Theological Political Treatise, 1670, chap. viii: “ We 
may, therefore, conclude that all the books we have considered 
hitherto are compilations, and that the events therein are recorded 
as having happened in old time. Now if we turn our attention to 
the connection and argument of all these books, we shall easily see 
that they were all written by a single historian, who wished to 
relate the antiquities of the Jews from their first beginning down 
to the first destruction of the city. The way in which the several 
books are connected one with the other is alone enough to show us 
that they form the narrative of one and the same writer 
When are put together these three considerations, namely, the 
unity of the subject of all the books, the connection between them, 
and the fact that they are compilations made many generations 
after the events they relate had taken place, we come to the con- 
clusion, as I have just stated, that they are all the work of a single 
historian. Who this historian was, it is not so easy to show; but 
I suspect that he was Ezra, and there are several strong reasons for 
adopting this hypothesis I think Ezra set himself to give a 
complete account of the history of the Hebrew nation from the 
creation of the world to the entire destruction of the city, and in 
this account he inserted the book of Deuteronomy, and possibly he 
called the first five books by the name of Moses, because his life is 
chiefly contained therein, and forms their principal subject ; for the 
same reason he called the sixth Joshua, the seventh Judges, the 
eighth Ruth, the ninth, and perhaps the tenth, Samuel, and, lastly, 
the eleventh and twelfth Kings. Whether Ezra put the finishing 
touches to this work and finished it as he intended, we will discuss 
in the next chapter.” Chap. ix: “ Ezra (whom I take to be the 
author of the aforesaid books until some more likely person be sug- 
gested) did not put the finishing touches to the narratives contained 
therein, but merely collected the histories from various writers, and 
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sometimes simply set them down, leaving their examination and 
arrangement to posterity.” 

BOLINGBROKE, Tillotson’s Sermon: “The Pentateuch given us 
by Ezra.” .... “The people knew nothing of the Mosaical law 
till Asarhaddon,” etc. “Whether their history was such as we 
see it before the days of Ezra and Nehemiah, or nothing more than 
broken traditions, collected and put together by them in the present 
form, this much is certain,” etc. 

Reimarus, Apology, 1767: “ All have a later author than the 
name indicates, and the latest books extend to the time of the }“ac- 
cabees. The authors had before them various older archives, 
annals, comments, out of which they composed their history. In 
this they did not apply the greatest care and faithfulness, but put 
many things together inaccurately, as well as allowed their imag- 
inations to add other things, through their inclination to the mirac- 
ulous.” 

VOLTAIRE, God and Men, 1769, chap. xix: “ Almost all men 
well acquainted with antiquity agree that this book (the Penta- 
teuch) was not issued among the Jews until the time of Ezra, and 
that the religion of the Jews received a permanent form only from 
that time The greatest proof to some learned men that 
Ezra edited all the Jewish books is that they appear to be in the 
same style.” Views of Meslier, chap. i: “If these books had 
been in part lost and in part corrupted, as Ezra and St. Jerome 
often testify, there is no certainty as to their contents. And as to 
what Ezra says about having corrected them and wholly restored 
them by the inspiration of God there is no certainty about that and 
there is no impostor who could not say as much.” Bible Ee- 
plained, “Kings,” Bk. ii: “ Freret (¢. e., Voltaire) thinks that the 
author was Ezra.” 

PaINnE, Theological Works, 1795, p. 117: “There is good reason 
to believe that not any book of the Bible was written before that 
period,” 7. e., the exile. P. 99: “The book of Genesis, though it 
is placed first in the Bible, and ascribed to Moses, has been manu- 
factured by some unknown person, after the book of Chronicles was 
written, which was not until at least eight hundred and sixty years 
after the time of Moses.” P. 86: “It is as certain as anything can 
be proved from historical language, that this part of Genesis is taken 
from Chronicles, and that Genesis is not so old as Chronicles, and 
probably not so old as the book of Homer, or as Msop’s Fables, 
admitting Homer to have been, as the tables of chronology state, 
contemporary with David or Solomon, and sop to have lived 
about the end of the Jewish monarchy.” 
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VITl. 
Dr. Smith says: 


“‘The date of Deuteronomy. This is one of our fixed points 
see that it must have been an epoch-making work, and we easily discover the 
epoch at which it began to work. That epoch was the age of Josiah, when the 
book of the law was discovered in the Temple It follows that it was 
not written by Moses Such a use of literary fiction, which would cause 
no shock outside of the Bible, need not disturb our faith if found in the Bible.’’ 

Spinoza, Theological Political Treatise, chap. viii: “ Deuteronomy 
is the book of the law of God, written, set forth and explained by 
Ezra.” 

BOLINGBROKE, Tillotson’s Sermon: “That the book, thus found, 
contained nothing but the law of Moses, strictly so-called, or than 
the recapitulation of it made in Deuteronomy, not the Mosaical 
history, we may, nay we must conclude.” 

Vo.TairE, Phil. Dictionary, Art. “ Moses,” 1762: “It is said, 
even in their books, that this Pentateuch was not known until 
the reign of their King, Josiah, thirty-six years before the destruc- 
tion and captivity of Jerusalem; and then they only possessed a 
single copy which the priest Hilkiah found at the bottom of a 
strong box, while counting money.” ‘The book found under Josiah 
was unknown until the return from the Babylonian captivity; and 
it is said that it was Ezra, inspired by God, who brought the Holy 
Scriptures to light.” Disc. of Julian: “It is seen from 2 Kgs. 
xxil. 8 and 2 Chron. xxxiv. 14, that the first copy (of the law) was 
found under Josiah about seven hundred years after Moses.” Bible 
Explained, “ Deuteronomy:” “A Levite in the times of the Kings 
was the author of Deuteronomy.” 

PAINE, Theological Works, p. 171: “The first time the law, 
called the law of Moses, made its appearance, was in the time of 
Josiah, about a thousand years after Moses was dead; it is then 
said to have been found by accident. The account of this finding, 
or pretended finding,” etc “This finding, which much re- 
sembles that of poor Chatterton finding manuscript poems of Rowley 
the monk in the cathedral church at Bristol, or the late finding of 
manuscripts of Shakespeare in an old chest (two well-known 
frauds),” etc. Pp. 81,82: “In Deuteronomy the style and man- 
ner of writing marks more evidently than in the former books that 
Moses is not the writer.” “The speeches . . . . which he has put 
into the mouth of Moses .... he either composed them himself, 
or wrote from oral tradition.” 


IX. 
The final claim made by Dr. Smith is that “ Higher Criticism ” 
has proved three documents as the basis of the Pentateuch: 
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“1. A composite history, JE; 2. Deuteronomy, D; 8. The Priest 
Code, P.” 

This is the one point of the nine claimed where “ Higher Criti- 
cism” has gone beyond its predecessors of the last century. It is 
rightly placed last, for it is not proved and is utterly worthless un- 
less the other points have been proved and serve as its basis. 
Kuenen, the master mind of this “ Higher Criticism,” gives one 
reason: “ The extant Jewish literature is too limited in extent to 
enable us to determine the age of any work with certainty from 
mere considerations of language and style.’* There is still 
a more potent reason. All this “ Higher Criticism” makes the 
whole Hebrew Scriptures an arbitrary and ill-arranged compilation, 
edited, reédited, changed, interpolated, reshaped, full of contradic- 
tions, errors, and some intentional frauds, by numerous hands, all 
within two hundred and fifty years after the exile. Having decided 
this point this ‘ Higher Criticism” claims to be able to show us the 
original documents and their cleavage down to the very words of 
clauses, which now on their face and together yield very good sense. 
Out of its own mouth it is condemned. Here is a claim of verbal 
inspiration and inerrancy by these “ Higher Critics” for themselves, 
that is farther beyond the Scriptural doctrine of inspiration and in- 
errancy than the fixed stars are from the earth. The Scriptural 
doctrine is surrounded on all sides by self-evident possibilities. The 
claim of these “Higher Critics” of their own verbal inspiration 
and inerrancy is overwhelmed with self-evident impossibilities, 
Yet there is nothing that so excites the ire and contempt of a 
“ Higher Critic” of this type as the Scriptural teaching of inspira- 
tion and inerrancy. 


A century ago the same faults were charged against the Bible by 
the most popular writers as are now asserted in some learned circles. 
The same main proofs were offered then as now. Then, from one 
end of Europe to the other, in the universities and in the upper 
circles of society, these charges were believed on the authority of these 
great men. In these circles, it was the mark of ignorance, bigotry 
and superstition to reverence the Bible as the Word of God. The 
most fashionable and popular preachers in France, Germany, Eng- 
land and Scotland, at that time sympathized strongly with this 
spirit, for it was the culmination of “current thought.” But since 
the day of boasting by Frederick and Voltaire, by D’Alembert and 
Paine, God has stamped the mightiest seals of proof upon the Bible, 
as his Word full of life for souls dead in trespasses and sins. Never 
since Christianity was established has it made so great progress as 


"1 Hexateuch, p. 268. 
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in the past one hundred and fifty years. Never has the Bible been 
so greatly exalted and sent throughout the world. All the books 
of all the “ philosophers” in all their editions would not equal a tithe 
of the Bibles sold. Millions of those who were dead in sins have 
been raised up with Christ by the Spirit, and have found the Bible 
“the word of truth, the gospel of salvation,” “not as the word of 
man, but as it is in truth, the word of God.” Through its teachings 
cannibals of the Pacific and the bloody savages of Africa have be- 
come pure and upright men. If there are any fearful that the now 
vaunted discoveries of great Hebraists against the Bible are “to 
preach its funeral sermon and bury it,” let them look back a cen- 
tury—the same discoveries were vaunted then as now to destroy 
all confidence in the Bible—and see what God has wrought through 
men faithful in life and word to the Bible. ‘The grass withereth, 
the flower fadeth; but the word of our God shall stand forever.” * 


RocueEstTeErR, N. Y. Howarp Osaoop. 


* [It is perhaps worth while to notice how the extremer freethinkers of to-day 
look upon the relation between the findings of modern destructive criticism and 
the Biblical criticism of the eighteenth-century Deism, which has been so 
clearly brought out by Dr. Osgood’s parallels. Mr. Charles Watts writes in the 
London Freethinker as follows: ‘‘The difference between the bold, rough-and- 
ready, but exceedingly effective criticism of Thomas Paine, and others of his 
day, and that of more modern critics of the Bible, consists not so much in its na- 
ture as in its style, and in the fact that much of it at the present time comes 
from avowed Christians. The Age of Reason, as a successful and vigorous at- 
tack upon Bible idolatry, will probably never be surpassed, and, although many 
attempts have been made to reply to it, the positions Paine took up therein 
against the dogma of Bible infallibility have never been refuted. The ‘higher 
criticism ’ may be regarded as a refined and scholarly confirmation of the trench- 
ant work of Paine. Of course we welcome the new style, because it is not only 
‘up to date,’ but it adds to the successful results of free-thought propaganda.” 
—EpIToRs. ] 





VI. 
THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM. 


O one who is at all acquainted with the Bible has failed to 
notice the general resemblance between the first three Gos- 
pels. Little is recorded by one that is not found in the others. 
The wording is often the same. Most of the space is devoted to the 
Galilean ministry. Indeed we may say that much the same account 
is found in all three—only six hundred independent verses. If we 
exclude the story of the infancy, two-thirds of the verses find close 
and often verbatim parallels in one Gospel or the other. This 
resemblance is the more remarkable, when we remember that the 
books claim to be by different authors, and one of them an eye- 
witness, Think, then, of the possibilities of variations in a life 
like Christ’s; think of the innumerable miracles performed ; the 
many circuits made in Galilee: yet very few of His deeds find 
a place in our narratives. Nothing is said of His Judean ministry 
or of His earlier visits to Jerusalem—none of the mighty works 
done in Chorazin and Bethsaida are described; only a few alike 
selected incidences are given, and these are recounted often in much 
the same words. How to account for this phenomenon is the prob- 
lem we are now to consider. In so doing, however, we must not 
expect to reach results that can in any way be considered final. 
The Synoptic question is, perhaps, the most difficult critical prob- 
lem in all literature. The hypotheses offered differ in every con- 
ceivable manner. It would be hard to find two critics who can be 
said really to agree. In view of these facts the utmost that can be 
hoped for is approximate results, or an elimination of theories that 
shall result in a survival of the fittest. 

There are, in general, two modes of solutions offered: that of 
oral tradition and that of postulating the use of the earlier Gospels 
by the later. Taking up the second of these first, we will consider 
the form of this hypothesis which is now most popular and most 
generally accepted, namely, that Mark is the original Gospel, and 
that both Matthew and Luke were acquainted with Mark and 
used it as the basis of their own. Mark is the shortest Gospel, the 
easiest therefore to take and carry through as the basis of such a 
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hypothesis. Because short it can readily be considered the earliest. 
The general arguments for the priority of Mark are the following: 

1. The general arrangement of the material in the Gospels 
falls in readily with this hypothesis. Matthew, in the first part of 
his Gospel, groups his discourses and miracles after an independent 
method ; but in the latter part, beginning with Matt. xiii. 54, he pre- 
sents a close parallelism to Mark clear to the end. Luke, not- 
withstanding his many sources (Luke i. 1), still follows the general 
order of events as found in Mark. Between chaps. iv. 31 and ix. 
51 the resemblance to Mark is remarkable, Mark’s order and lan- 
guage being followed most closely: there being but one notable 
omission (Mark vi. 45-viii. 27) and one notable insertion (Luke 
vi. 12-viii. 3). Thus we see that in the first part of the history, 
where Matthew’s order varies, Luke follows Mark’s quite closely. 
In the latter part, where Luke is more independent, Matthew 
coincides with Mark. While in the middle they all three run 
parallel. Beginning, then, with the Galilean ministry, Mark has 
the appearance, at least, of being followed first by Luke, then by 
both, and finally in the last part by Matthew. Even in the portions 
where Matthew appears to be independent, we find whole groups of 
miracles and narratives following the order and language as found 
in Mark. 

2. If we take the whole number of distinct sections, we find that 
Mark has peculiar to itself but two, whereas Matthew has four- 
teen and Luke thirty-seven. Mark has eighty-five sections, for 
which parallels can be found in the other Gospels (compare West- 
cott’s Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, pp. 196-197). 

3. Besides this general relation there are certain points of detail 
that seem to confirm this hypothesis. The position of some anecdotes 
or discourses in Luke can be most satisfactorily accounted for by 
knowledge of Mark. For example, Luke v. 12-16 records the 
miracle of the healing of the leper. Why here in this part of the 
history? Evidently because Luke is following Mark’s order. Its 
true historical position is probably later. Witness (a) Matthew’s 
positive assertion to that effect (Matt. viii. 1); (6) Luke’s lack of 
definite connection,—“ It came to pass as he was in a certain city” 
(Luke v. 12). The same is true of the miracle immediately fol- 
lowing (Luke v. 17-26). Matthew (chap. ix. 1) seems positive in 
placing it as actually occurring after the casting out of the devils at 
Gadara. Luke, however, does not record the casting out of the 
devils until chap. viii. 26-40. But in chap. viii, as here in chap. 
v, he seems to be following Mark. On this assumption all this 
twisting of the order readily adjusts itself. Mark did not follow 
the chronological order and Luke copied him. 
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4, There are also anumber of passages where Matthew and Mark 
are in close verbal correspondence in the first part, and Mark and 
Luke in the latter, or vice versa. This is a phenomenon which, how- 
ever else it may be explained, certainly can be accounted for on this 
hypothesis. First one Gospel happens to follow Mark verbatim for 
a line or two, and then the other by chance does the same a little 
further on, thus indicating a like dependence of the two on Mark 
(compare Mark ix. 31, 32, 37, i. 32, 42, iv. 15, xi. 1, xii. 4, with 
their parallels in Matthew and Luke). 

5. There are further two passages in which Mark would seem to 
be the source of the other two: (1) Matt. xiii. 2 ff, Mark iv. 1 ff, 
Luke viii. 4 ff: the day of parables. Luke gives substantially the 
same account as Mark up to Mark iv. 25. Matthew does the same, 
stopping at Mark, iv. 20, omitting the parable of the candle. Mat- 
thew then is debarred from being the source of the other two, be- 
cause of his stopping where Mark and Luke continue parallel. We 
must choose between Mark and Luke. Our choice falls on Mark, 
because he relates in this connection the parable of the mustard 
seed (iv. 30-32), Luke, however, gives this sime parable in an- 
other connection (Luke xiii. 8-19). Matthew follows Mark and 
inserts it here. On a choice, therefore, between the three, we must 
say that the indications are that Mark is the original document. 
(2) Matt. x. 1-16, 40; Mark vi. 7-13; Luke ix. 1-6, x. 1-16, 22. 
Luke here relates two discourses, which are very similar. The 
first, Luke ix. 1-6, is the same as that in Mark vi. 7-13. Mark 
shows no knowledge of the discourse in Luke x. 1-16, 22. Mat- 
thew, however, presents many parallels with both discourses. He 
appears to combine the two into one. The most natural supposi- 
tion is that Mark is the original. Matthew enlarges Mark’s account 
with other material of a similar nature to which he had access. 
Luke gives Mark’s entire and uses some material which he has from 
a common source with Matthew in the construction of a similar dis- 
course which Christ delivered on another occasion. 

These points taken separately do not prove much, but when 
taken altogether they form at least a strong presumption in favor of 
this Mark hypothesis. Proof it is not, but we can at least take it 
as a starting point to a solution. We say starting point, for 
at our very next step we must modify it. A hypothesis to be 
approved must satisfy all the phenomena it attempts to explain. 
If it fails to stand the fullest test of deduction it cannot be regarded 
as proved. Now there are certain passages where, ex hypothesi, 
Matthew and Luke are following Mark (in some cases apparently 
closely), and where Mark stops or is very condensed and Matthew 


and Luke add an explanatory phrase or clause that will be almost 
46 
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word for word the same and be omitted entirely by Mark (Matt. 
xxvi. 71-75, Mark xiv. 69-72, Luke xxii. 58-62, Matt. ix. 1-8, 
Mark ii. 1-12, Luke v. 17-26, Matt. iii. 1-17, Luke iii. 1-22, 
Mark i. 1-11, note accounts of temptation which follow; Matt. 
vii 17, Mark ix. 19, Luke ix. 41). We are unable, for lack of 
space, to consider these passages in detail; but it must be evident to 
any reader that if in a passage Matthew and Luke present verbal 
parallels where Mark is silent or varies, Matthew and Luke are not 
following Mark but somebody else. These passages are not very 
numerous, but there are enough of them to compel us to modify 
the Mark hypothesis. The best we can say then is, that there was 
a common Gospel at the basis of all three, which Mark, as a matter 
of fact, has followed very closely, and, in general, very nearly rep- 
resents. This, to use a German name for want of a better, we can 
call the Ur-marcus hypothesis. We have seen that the hypothesis 
that Mark was the original Gospel almost holds. We, therefore, 
modify it slightly and postulate a document much like Mark, but 
used as a guide by all three evangelists. 

We next take up the relation of Matthew and Luke to each 
other. Some would account for the similarities between Matthew 
and Luke, where Mark omits, by assuming that the writer of the 
last Gospel had both of the preceding ones before him, and some- 
times followed one and sometimes the other. Many who hold this 
view would not put Mark first. But all such would make Mat- 
thew or Luke acquainted with the other. This we cannot believe. 
The material common to the.two consists chiefly of sayings and 
discourses; but with this peculiarity: in Matthew they are found 
in two or three long discourses; in Luke in short disconnected 
talks, often with no direct historical situation, and, for the most 
part, in parts of the narrative different from the corresponding 
pieces in Matthew. If now Luke’s knowledge of these talks was 
derived from Matthew’s discourses, his splitting them piecemeal, 
placing them in other parts of the history, breaking the connec- 
tion, separating them in time and circumstance—all this can admit 
of but two constructions. Either Luke was arbitrary in his method, 
or else he regarced Matthew as more or less unreliable. If Luke 
could take a discourse like the Sermon on the Mount, and copy 
certain portions of it almost verbatim, and then make Christ speak 
those words at another time and in a wholly different connection, 
we say something was wrong. The only rational explanation is 
that Luke had some knowledge of Christ’s discourses besides what 
was written in Matthew’s Gospel. Vice versa, Matthew must have 
had other sources for his discourses than that which he found in 
Luke. Our full reasons for rejecting this as an adequate solution 
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of the problem, will appear more completely later, in an indirect 
form, when we come to discuss the “logia” hypothesis. At present 
we may add the following. The history of the infancy, the temp- 
tation in the wilderness, the opening of the Sermon on the Mount, 
the history of the appearances after the resurrection, differ very 
radically in the two Gospels. They can be reconciled as the ac- 
counts of two independent historians, but it is hard to conceive how 
either could have so written if he had had the other before him. 
In view of these facts we feel warranted in laying aside the hypoth- 
esis that either Matthew or Luke was acquainted with the other, as 
not likely to yield satisfactory results. 

The most generally accepted theory in Germany is that both used 
a common singledocument. This, together with the Mark hypothe- 
sis, forms the famous two document hypothesis. According to this, 
Mark, or a document closely resembling it, was the source followed 
for the narrative parts, and another document called the “ logia,” 
used by Matthew and Luke, was the source of the discourses re- 
corded in common by these two. As these discourses cover about 
all that Matthew and Luke record in common, such a document 
need contain little or no narrative. 

This “logia’’ hypothesis is supported by two general proofs. 1. 
That it explains the phenomena presented by the two Gospels. 
2. This hypothetical document, the “logia,” is no longer hypotheti- 
cal, but is actually mentioned in second-century literature. Tak- 
ing up the second point first, we will consider the passage on 
which this statement is based. It is found in a fragment of Papias 
preserved by Eusebius in his Church History (Book iii. 39), and 
reads as follows: “ Mardalos pév ody ‘Efpaid: dtadéxtw ta déyta ovve- 
ypayato, Hppyvevas Oduta ws qv dvvatds Exaatos.’"* These “ Ady:a” men- 
tioned by Papias are identified with the hypothetical “logia,” sup- 
posed to have been used by Matthew and Luke. The author named 
is Matthew. This hypothesis then proposes to do two things: Solve 
the question of the relationship between Matthew and Luke, and 
account for the fact that there are two Matthews mentioned in 
history, a Greek and a Hebrew Matthew. It also indicates the 
relation between them. Matthew the apostle collected the sayings 
of Christ in Aramaic. The Greek Gospel is a later work by an 
unknown hand, dove-tailing the sayings in with the history. The 
name Matthew clings to the Gospel because of its relation to 
the earlier document. Fascinating as all this may be, the identifi- 
cation can scarcely be maintained. The best argument in favor of 
this identification is that used by Prof.Sanday. He thinks “ the co- 


* Matthew wrote the ‘‘logia’’ in the Hebrew dialect, and every one interpreted 
it as he was able. 
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incidence of a possible two document hypothesis with the state- 
ments of Papias so remarkable that the two must be identified.” * 
But whatever the “coincidence” may be, the differences are such 
as to induce us to reject it. 

A. The “logia” mentioned by Papias were written in Hebrew. 
The “logia,” the source of Matthew and Luke, must have been writ- 
ten in Greek. This is necessitated by the close resemblance of the 
Greek in the parallel passages, a resemblance that cannot be accounted 
for on any theory of translation. The “logia,” therefore, must have 
been translated before their use by Matthew and Luke. This as- 
sumes a change in the document at the outset. 

B. The word “logia” in the Bible means “the oracles,” and has 
reference in every case to the divine revelation given to the Jews 
(Acts vii. 38; Rom. iii.2; Heb. v.12; 1 Pet.iv.11). This is in 
accordance with the classical use, where the word means a divine 
utterance. In the Fathers, the word has a broad meaning, acknowl- 
edgedly in some places equivalent to the Holy Scriptures.t The 
word then seems to refer to the Scriptures, with special accent on 
their being the revelation of God; whether such Scripture consists 
wholly of oracular sayings or not is not indicated by the word. 
W hen, therefore, Papias refers to Matthew’s book as “logia,” the 
inference does not hold, as some critics allege, that such book can 
contain only discourses and that narrative isexcluded. On the con- 
trary, the presumption from the usage elsewhere is, that the refer- 
ence is to a Gospel, or other such book as we find in the Old Testa- 
ment, containing both narrative and direct utterances of God. The 
only question remaining, is whether Papias uses the word in a pecu- 
liar way, different from the general usage. 

1. In the fragments preserved by Eusebius, the word “logia” ap- 
pears twice. The title of Papias’ book was An Exposition of the 
Logia of the Lord. The book might have been confined to the spoken 
words of Christ, but it is hardly probable. 2. Mark is spoken of 
as not having written “the logia of the Lord in order.” His work 
is described immediately above, as containing what Christ “said and 
did.” This would determine the use of the word in Papias as equiv- 
alent to Gospel, and as containing narrative as well as discourses. 
There seems, however, to be doubt as to whether the correct 
reading is 4vyfwy or déywy (Lightfoot in the article above referred to 
retains the reading 4oyiwy as the best). If the reading is Adywy, it 
is hard to translate the passage, without making even 4éyw» equiva- 

* Comp. Expositor, January-June, 1891. 

+ Comp. the false Ignatius, ad Mag. 9, where Gen. iii. 19, is quoted as part of 
the “‘logia ;”’ ad Smyr. 8, where Acts i. 11 is quoted as ‘‘the logia say.’’ See 
also Clem. of Rome, 1 Cor. liii. 1, lxii. 8. Comp. also Lightfoot, Contemp. Re 
view, Aug., 1875. ° 
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lent to the “sayings and doings” of Christ. 3. Two of the 
Fathers, at least, were acquainted with the full context of Papias: 
Eusebius and Irenzeus. Both of them believed that the original 
Hebrew work of Matthew was a Gospel practically the same as the 
one we now possess in Greek. Both of these men were trying to 
collect all the information possible in regard to the origin of the 
Gospels. It is safe to conclude, therefore, that they saw nothing in 
this passage to imply that Matthew did not write a narrative Gos- 
pel, or even that he may have written besides a collection of dis- 
courses. They could not have been silent on such a point if they 
had seen it in the text. We, therefore, conclude that the reference 
of Papias does not refer to a collection of sayings but to a work 
similar to our Gospel written by Matthew in Hebrew. 

Let us now take up the internal evidence for the existence of a 
document consisting of sayings, which was used alike by Matthew 
and Luke as the basis of their discourses. As to the character of this 
document, which we call the “ logia,” it must have been a collec- 
tion of disjointed and disconnected sayings. The necessity of this 
view can be briefly shown as follows. If the “logia” contained the 
discourses practically as we find them in Matthew, if they were ar- 
ranged in a few long and connected sermons, how was it possible for 
Luke to so split them up? On this hypothesis he would be cutting . 
discourses in two, and relegating the divided parts to different 
periods of the history, rearranging paragraphs, often putting them 
out of all connection, or, perhaps, inventing a connection for them. 
Such a treatment of the “logia” by Luke is rendered very arbitrary, 
when we remember that he himself was not an eyewitness. If now 
these “‘logia” were penned by Matthew the apostle, as nearly all of 
advocates of this theory maintain, Luke’s treatment of it becomes the 
inconceivable. This “logia” had every right to be considered the 
most reliable source he had. Could he so have mangled it and 
departed from the testimony of an eyewitness (Luke i. 1)? 

The opposite view, however, is credible. The “logia” contained 
disconnected, short, and, on the whole, poorly arranged sayings. 
Luke followed the “logia” fairly closely, doing his best, however, to 
find the proper historical connection. The author of Matthew, 
however, has takeu these disconnected sayings, classified them 
according to subjects, and welded the whole into two or three long 
discourses. This hypothesis is a working one, and if ever there 
was a “logia,” it must have been of this general nature. This being 
the case, it is difficult to conceive how Matthew could have been 
the author on internal evidence alone, especially if we deny his 
authorship of the first Gospel; for the following reasons: 

1. This would make the arrangement of the sayings of Christ 
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into these long discourses an arbitrary thing on the part of the real 
author of our Greek Matthew. It is conceivable how a previous 
listener could gather together all the written material possible, and 
then with the aid of his memory try to reproduce certain sermons 
he himself had heard. But for another to do this implies an arbi- 
trary arrangement of his material. No one on this theory can 
maintain even the approximate historicity of the speeches in Mat- 
thew. 

2. If the “logia ” has changed its whole complexion in the hands of 
the author of the first Gospel, how could this same “logia,” thus met- 
amorphosed and skillfully woven into the history, give its name to 
that Gospel—the true author being consigned to oblivion and all 
the Church with one voice giving Matthew the credit, just because 
he happened to collect and write down a few of the sayings of 
Christ? This is what these critics would have us believe. The 
difficulty is increased when we remember that the “logia” is more 
nearly reproduced in Luke than it is in Matthew. No one ever 
called Luke’s Gospel by the name of Matthew, yet he reproduces 
Matthew’s “logia” in almost ‘its original form. The author of the 
first Gospel has handled the “logia” so freely that none can recog- 
nize its resemblance to the original, yet he has lost his individ- 
uality and goes by the name of Matthew. 

3. This hypothesis necessarily assumes the whole early Church 
to have been mistaken in this matter. “The Church Fathers since 
the end of the second century always considered our first Gospel as 
that written by Matthew, although they knew that the same was 
originally written in Hebrew. Therefore they must have possessed 
some news to the effect that the same was in a special manner 
related to the original document written by the apostle.’* Matthew 
was more than the mere collector of an ill-arranged book of say- 
ings. It may have been an uncritical age, but the early Church 
never could have thought Matthew the author of a Gospel on such 
grounds as this. 

For these reasons we do not believe that Matthew could have 
been the author of the “logia,” nor do we believe that these “logia” 
could have been all the apostle ever wrote. 

Now let us discuss the hypothesis on its merits as offering a solu- 
tion to the Synoptic Problem, letting the question of authorship 
alone. We will assume that the “logia” was used by Matthew and 
Luke, as the basis of the discourses related in common by the two. 
If this is so, there is one modification of this hypothesis that we 
feei compelled to make, namely, that Mark also was acquainted with 
the “logia.” This is shown by the fact, that there are passages in 


* Westcott, V. 7. Canon, p. 74. 
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Mark which have close parallels with passages that must have been 
in the “logia.” * 

1, Mark ix. 42, Luke xvii. 2. The lattér is evidently derived 
from the “logia.” (a) The verse occurs in Luke in the midst of ex- 
tensive quotations from the “logia;” hence naturally forms part of 
that document.t (b) Mark ix. 37-41 finds a parallel in Luke ix. 
48-50. If Luke had derived his parallel to Mark ix. 42 from 
Mark, he would have added it then and not off by itself alone in the 
midst of extensive quotations from the “ logia” as he has in chap. 
xvii. 2. We infer then that this verse was in the “logia,” yet never- 
theless has a parallel in Mark. 

2. The parable of the mustard seed (Mark iv. 30-32) must have 
been in the “logia.” (a) Luke inserts it among his “logia” quotations 
in chap. xiii. (0) Matthew, who might be supposed to be following 
Mark, shows his relationship to the “logia” by inserting the parable 
of the leaven immediately after this one of the mustard seed, just 
as Luke does way on in chap. xili. We therefore infer that both of 
these parables were in the “logia.” Matthew and Luke record both 
and Mark only the one. 

3. Mark xiii. 15, 16, has a parallel in Luke xxi. 21, where Luke 
is supposedly following Mark, but Luke-xvii. 31, a passage in the 
midst of the “logia” quotations, has a closer resemblance to Mark 
xiii, 15, 16 than the proper parallel in Luke xxi.21. Hence we 
have another case of a passage in Mark very closely parallel to the 
one in the “logia.” Wendt seems appalled by this passage and most 
arbitrarily makes Luke derive both from Mark.t 

4, Mark iii. 20-30, is also a passage that must have been in the 
“ogia.” Luke has a parallel in chap. xi, which must have been 
taken from the “logia.” (a) It isin the midst of his “ logia” quota- 
tions. (b) The occasion of his talk is different from Mark, namely 
the casting out of a devil. (c) The time of the discourse is later— 
during the last journey to Jerusalem. Matthew shows his relation- 
ship to Luke and the “logia” in his parallel in chap. xii. (a) He 
inserts two verses, together with Luke, between vers. 26 and 27 of 
Mark. These two verses are almost word for word the same. A 
clause is also added by both at the end of ver. 27 of Mark. After 
ver. 30 Matthew continues the discourse with passages evidently from 
the “logia” (comp. vers. 40-45 and their parallels in Luke). We 

*The ‘‘logia”’ is reconstructed by putting in it all the parallel passages found 
in Matthew and Luke which do not find a place in Mark. The passages which 


follow are all acknowledged by Wendt to form part of the “logia,’’ with one 
exception (comp. Lehre Jesu, Bd. i). 


+Comp. Wendt’s reconstruction of the ‘‘logia,’’ Leire Jesu, Bd. i. 
t Lehre Jesu, Bd. i, 161. 
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infer then that this discourse had a place in the “logia” even though 
recorded by Mark. * 

The following passages could likewise be shown to have verbal 
parallels in the “logia:” Mark xiii. 21, iv. 24, 25, viii. 12, xii. 39. 

From all this we conclude that Mark was acquainted with the 
“logia.”+ This may seem a slight thing to say, but in view of the 
position we now occupy it makes us doubt the very existence of 
the “logia” as a single document. If Mark was acquainted with the 
“logia” it is hard to account for his omissions—why he gives such 
short and imperfect accounts of our Lord’s discourses, when he had 
the full text before him. We have seen that Mark must have been 
acquainted with part of the “logia.” We object to his knowledge of 
the whole. But if he knew part and not the whole, either the 
“logia” as a single document did not exist, or else there were par- 
tial copies to which he had access. In either case the hypothesis of 
the one document fails. We are confirmed in this partial inference 
by the following. 

There are certain parallels in Matthew and Luke that could 
scarcely have taken their origin from a single original document. 
The best example is found in the Sermon on the Mount. Matthew 
begins with nine blessings. Luke with four, to which are added 
four corresponding woes. Even the blessings are not alike. In Mat- 
thew, it is the “ poor in spirit” who are blessed: in Luke, “ the poor.” 
Matthew speaks of the “kingdom of heaven:” Luke, of “the 
kingdom of God.” Matthew of “those who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness :” Luke of those that “hunger now.” Different Greek 
words are used : indeed the resemblances are general, not particular. 
Some regard Luke’s as a direct transcript from the “logia;” others 
Matthew’s. But can the one be derived from the other? Nothing 
but the assumption of arbitrary invention will allow it. Other 
sources must be assumed, eyewitnesses or others. How much 
better to regard them as independent accounts of the same speech ! 
Let them be based on different reports of the same sermon, and the 
fullest demands of the case are satisfied. (Comp. also Luke vi. 36 
and Matt. v.48; Luke vi. 43, 44 and Matt. vii. 16-18; Luke vi. 
47-49 and Matt. vii. 24-27. Further examples are the additions 
we find in Matthew’s version of the Lord’s Prayer over Luke’s, 
Matt. vi. 9-13; Luke xi. 1-4. See also Matt. v. 25, 26 and Luke 
xii. 58,59; Matt. xviii. 12-14 and Luke xv. 4-7). 

The differences also in the order of thought point to variations 
in the original. For example, if we follow Luke’s order in chap. 
xi, 23-32, the corresponding order in Matthew (chap. xii. 80-41) 


* Comp. Lehre Jesu, Bd. i, 101. 
+ Comp. Weiss, Hinlettung in das N. T., p. 488ff. 
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would be vers. 30, 48-45, 39, 40, 42,41. If the language was copied 
so carefully, why this disarrangement of the order? The same is 
seen in the opening of the Sermon on the Mount, where the order 
of those that hunger and those that mourn is inverted. The same 
is true of Luke xvii. 1,2, which Matthew inverts in chap. xviii. 
7,6. Thiscould be followed out into greater detail, but enough has 
been said to show the difficulty of maintaining that all these paral- 
lels were derived directly from the same original single document. 
There is but one thing to do in view of the facts before us. Multi- 
ply the number and the variety of the corrective sources. Thus 
the theory of a single document fails. Both external and internal 
evidence is wanting to support the “logia” hypothesis. 

What, after all, is gained by assuming a “logia” document? Are 
not all the requirements met by granting the existence of scattered 
sayings of our Lord? We have found that in the “logia” they must 
be disconnected from each other, ill-arranged. The “logia” at best 
was but a scrap book of already existing sayings. Why not assume 
the existence of scattered sayings written and unwritten, used by 
the churches, copied one from the other, committed to memory, the 
historical connection not always clear. Matthew was in reach of 
this common stock of sayings. Luke had the same more or less. 
Mark did not have quite as rich a store as the others. This view 
seems to satisfy the demands of the case. It gives scope for differ- 
ences. It accounts for the parallelisms; for the different documents 
used in the separate churches must have been taken the one from 
the other. In a word it accounts for the books as we now have 
them, because it admits of both variety and similarity. 

To sum up, we have found, in general, two sources for the Synop- 
tics—scattered sayings of our Lord written and unwritten for the 
discourses, and a Gospel something like our Mark for the historical 
narratives. This hypothesis is simple but involves one great diffi- 
culty—the relation of Mark to this earlier Gospel, the Ur-marcus. 
What was this Gospel that was so like our Mark? It was used by 
the other evangelists yet has fallen into total oblivion, being un- 
known in even the earliest patristic history. The majority, best 
represented by Ewald and Beyschlag, make it an earlier edition of 
Mark. Salmon regards it as the memoirs of Peter reédited later 
by Mark, and made into a Gospel. But the extent of its circula- 
tion, the general similarity to Mark, and its apostolic authorship, ill 
comport with the total silence of history in regard to it. I would 
offer the following. The original Gospel was not a single document 
giving a complete history. I would connect it with the origin of 
the discourses of our Lord, and make it consist of groups of narra- 
tive portions, written out and composed originally in connection 
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with, and in the same manner as, the discourses. That must have 
been done somewhat as follows. 

The words and history of Christ, as we have them, must have 
belonged to the very earliest community of Christians. The tone 
of the teachings, and: the beauteous perfection of the character of 
Christ as depicted in the Gospels, could not have been invented by 
the disciples. But there must have been some invention unless all 
this was early committed to writing. How much can any one of us 
remember of sermons preached by our pastors a year ago? Could 
we sit down now and write down whole sentences and paragraphs? 
Neither could the disciples, unless we bring in the miraculous more 
than the facts of the case demand. Christ’s preaching played a 
most striking part in His life. It attracted great crowds. Never 
man spake as He did. The people were astonished at His doctrine. 
We find a band of men who were enthusiastic enough to follow 
Him everywhere He went. Were none of them thoughtful enough 
to commit to writing some of the striking words of this great 
Preacher? He held His audiences spellbound by His wonderful, 
new, strange ideas. Multitudes followed Him into desert places— 
crowded about Him on the seashore, so that He was compelled to 
step into a boat in order to teach them. We read to-day mere 
sketchy reports of His words, yet even sceptic and atheist bow 
down in admiration and wonder. With one voice the world de- 
clares Him to be the greatest man that ever lived. Is it possible 
that no disciple, none of the multitude, was sufficiently. impressed 
to write down what he had heard? The disciples were sent out 
to preach, two andtwo. This would tend to make them appreciate 
Christ’s teachings; that they took notes of some kind seems at 
least probable. 

After Pentecost it is extremely likely that the sayings and other 
facts concerning Christ were collected together and copied for the 
mutual benefit of believers. As new churches were founded, 
written documents must soon have been in demand. That such 
was the case is amply proved by the Epistles and the other books 
of the New Testament. The very appearance of our Gospels 
later, proves the early desire for such documents and the readiness 
with which they were supplied (comp. the “many” of Luke i. 
1). That these early documents contained narratives as well as say- 
ings is self-evident. Any one who took the trouble to record the 
discourses, would also be tempted to jot down historical settings and 
accounts of miracles. Indeed, of the two, the latter would be more 
apt to predominate. The early preaching of the apostles centred 
about the great facts of the life. The man, His miracles, His death, 
His resurrection and ascension—these were the points most accented. 
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The supernatural nature of Christ’s person as expressed in His his- 
tory first convinced. It was Christ crucified and risen that was 
preached. 

It is, therefore, natural that the new converts would desire to 
hear facts of the life of Christ,even more than reports of his ser- 
mons. The two go together. We, therefore, postulate that certain 
documents early came into existence, treating of different subjects 
or periods of the life. These could severally cover such topics as 
the history of the infancy, the ministry of John the Baptist, the 
temptation, the Galilean ministry, the confession of Peter, the entry 
into Jerusalem, the last scenes, and also various short discourses or 
striking incidents. The existence of such documents is amply 
attested by the prologue of Luke’s Gospel. “Many,” he says, 
“have taken in hand to set forth in order a declaration of those 
things which are most surely believed among us.” 

Our hypothesis then is much the same as Bishop Westcott’s. He 
postulates the early rise of an “oral Gospel.” There is no need to 
disregard oral tradition, for it certainly played a great part in 
the composition of the Gospels. The evangelists wrote largely 
from memory. The only question is: What did they memorize? 
Written documents or the oral accounts of others? We say the 
former. 1. Because the oral tradition hypothesis is inadequate to 
account for the one-sidedness of the record and the loss of so much 
of the history. The people of Judea must have had something to 
do with the tradition. The apostles and others were acquainted 
with Christ’s ministry in Judea. Why should the oral Gospel con- 
fine itself so exclusively to Galilee? The duty of the early Chris- 
tians was witness-bearing : that is, to tell all they knew. The oppo- 
site of a fixed, limited, one-sided tradition is what we should expect. 
A written document would have such limitations due largely to 
the immediate purpose of the writer; but it is difficult to conceive 
of an oral tradition attaining such limited fixity. 2. We doubt 
the psychological possibility of such a phenomenon. A story re- 
peated, usually acquires some addition to make it sound better. The 
opposite tendency to limitation is present. The very brevity and 
simplicity of the style of our Gospels is against an oral tradition 
hypothesis. 8. The custom of oral instruction in the catechetical 
schools, and the fact that children learned the law by heart have 
been called in to aid this hypothesis. The facts of the case are, 
however, that, along with this memorizing of the law, written copies 
were to be found in nearly every house.* This is just what we pos- 
tulate: the presence of written documents which were memorized 
and which at length limited the tradition and kept it fixed. 4. If 


*Schiirer, Geschichte des Jiid. Volks, Bd ii, p. 353. 
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this oral Gospel really did exist, we should expect to find some 
trace of it in the epistles. The following are the passages which 
can properly be called appeals to oral tradition: 1 Cor. vii. 
10f,, ix. 14f., xi. 23f., xv. 5f; 1 Thess. iv. 15f.; Acts. xi. 10, xx. 
35. No trace of a synoptic tradition here. On the other hand we do 
find several passages which remind us of John (Jas. i. 17; Rom. vi. 
15; Gal. v.1; comp. John viii. 30f.; 1 Cor. i. 1-9; comp. John 
xvii). If then there was an oral Gospel, it must have included 
something of that which we find in John. 

We believe that the evangelists wrote largely from memory. We 
think, however, to account for the peculiar phenomena of the Syn- 
optics, that written documents must have been at the base of their 
memorizing. 

The view that we have taken of this much vexed problem has 
been a brief and rapid one. We have taken the most general and 
all inclusive of the theories, postulating a limited number of docu- 
ments at the base of our Synoptic Gospels. In testing its validity we 
have been led step by step to modify it slightly, but always in the 
line of a multiplication of the sources; until finally we have come 
to reject the two documents altogether and postulate the existence 
of quite a number of them. There are several theories upon which 
we have been unable to touch; for instance, the view that Mark 
wrote last. Yet this is really involved in what has been said. For 
if Mark wrote last we have still to account for the relation between 
Matthew and Luke, and this leads us to postulate many documents 
at the base ot these two. Our contention then is, that the at- 
tempt to derive our Gospels from one or two original sources fails. 
Multiply the sources is what we must do. The point to which we 
have been led in the above discussion then is: that the Synoptic tra- 
dition was a growth, the result of a number of original documents. 
As positive proof, in distinction from theoretic, we rely mainly on 
the prologue of Luke’s Gospel: ‘“ Forasmuch as many have taken 
in hand to draw up a narrative concerning those matters which have 
been fully established among us, even as they delivered them unto 
us which from the beginning were eyewitnesses and ministers of 
the word; it seemed good to me also, having traced the course of all 
things accurately from the first, to write unto thee in order, most 
excellent Theophilus, that thou mightest know the certainty con- 
cerning the things wherein thou wast instructed.” 


TUNKHANNOCK, Pa. SAMUEL C, HopGE. 





VII. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
THE SCOTCH ASSEMBLIES. 


TuE United Presbyterian Church has no General Assembly as yet 
—that is to say, no elected body consisting of representatives from 
all the Presbyteries. Its Supreme Court is a Synod of which all the 
ministers are members along with a delegate from each kirk session ; 
and the consequence is that although it is the smallest of our three 
chief Presbyterian Churches, it has always the largest gathering at 
its annual convocation in May. I think there were nearly a thou- 
sand men who met to consult about the affairs of the denomination. 

It was a very peaceful Synod. All the reports show the Church to 
be prospering, and no public question of any sort appears to divide 
one section of the members from their brethren. On the subject of 
Disestablishment, indeed, there are shades of difference. Prof. Cal- 
derwood, for instance, is, in political matters, a keen “ Unionist,” and 
his whole relation to the Scottish Churches has been thereby affected, 
so that if he were sent to Parliament—as it seemed a while ago not 
unlikely that he would be—he might not vote there for the Disestab- 
lishment of the Church in Scotland. But he still professes to be a 
convinced Voluntary, and he did not divide the Synod when the 
proposal was made and carried unanimously to support the bill for 
Disestablishment which was some time ago brought into the House 
of Commons. 

Nothing, perhaps, is exciting so much interest in this Church at 
present as a case which it is supporting in the civil courts. One of 
its ministers was accused of an offense which was held to be proved 
and he was deposed; but a considerable section of his people adhered 
to him and they pled that they had a right to retain the property. 
This they did, on various grounds—among others, because the min- 
ister was tried not by a Church court but by a Commission of the 
Synod. At first the Church showed a disposition to object even to 
any inquiry on the part of the civil authorities. But it has been 
clearly established that the courts have a right to know what has 
been done by Presbyteries or other spiritual bodies, and the conces- 
sion has been made to them. But law is proverbially slow in this 
country, and although a decision has been given lately on a minor 
point, the merits—the heart of the business—have not yet been 
reached. I do not think, however, that there is much chance of the 
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independence of the Church being encroached upon. Our Free 
Church experiences are too recent to make the judges willing to face 
another conflict.* 

The General Assembly of the Established Church elected as its 
Moderator Dr. Donald MacLeod, the editor of Good Words. Dr. 
MacLeod comes of a family which has given four Moderators to the 
Church since 1836, and he himself has filled the chair with distinction. 
A cousin of his is the leader in a movement whose aim seems to be 
the promotion of sacerdotalism among us; but for that movement he 
has no favor, nor does he believe in the hopefulness of attracting peo- 
ple to worship by taking up “ topics” and ‘“ questions of the day” 
while avoiding dogma. “It would,” he said,“ be to my own mind 
simply deplorable if, in the present circumstances of the Church, the 
loyalty of our people was to be shaken and painful suspicions aroused 
through a most uncalled for use of phrases and mannerisms, still 
more of sacerdotal claims and a type of ceremonial which as used 
are worthless in themselves, and can only create offense and pro- 
duce division.” 

More or less encouraging reports were given in regard to all the 
missions of the Church. The work at home, in particular, is prose- 
cuted with great vigor, not merely in connection with the scheme 
which expressly aims at providing ordinances for the outlying masses, 
but through “ The Life and Work ” Committee, which concerns itself 
about providing literature for the young, etc., and the Commission 


which has been inquiring into the religious condition of the people. 
The reports of work abroad were not quite so satisfactory. Very 
little is done by the Church on the continent of Europe, and not 
very much in the Colonies. The Jewish mission is maintained with 
earnestness, but with less success than it merits. The mission, how- 
ever, which in some ways is most disheartening is that which seeks 
the conversion of the heathen. In some fields there has been the 


greatest encouragement—in the Punjaub, for example, and at Dar- 
jeeling. But the means provided on the whole were inadequate to 
meet the outlay required, and debt has been incurred which all the 
efforts put forth have proved insufficient to clear away. The Com- 
mittee, therefore, proposed to withdraw from the station at Madras, 
and to lower the salaries of the officials at home and the missionaries 
abroad. Happily, however, this extreme proposal was set aside as 
inadmissible, and a fresh endeavor is being made to relieve the Church 
of its difficulties. The number of Sabbath-schools and teachers is 
very considerable. Of the former there are 2169 and of the latter 
there are 20,752 with 224,703 scholars. 

The day on which there is always certain to be the largest gather- 
ing in the Assembly is that on which the subject of “Church 


*The result has been what was anticipated. The civil courts have given 
their judgment and have refused to entertain the proposal to set aside the sen- 
tence of the Church. 
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Interests ” is discussed. The “interests” referred to are not, how- 
ever, so much those of the Church as those _of the Establishment. 
It is true that many speak as if the two were identical, but that is 
done for a political purpose, because nobody in his heart believes 
that if the Church were disestablished it would be destroyed. The 
maintenance of the present state of things, however, is regarded as 
of supreme importance, and hence the crowd when the subject is 
taken up. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, whom Lord Salisbury at once 
introduced into his Cabinet as Secretary of State for Scotland, takes 
the leading part in the agitation, and every year he reviews the situa- 
tion with an earnestness which even his enemies must admire. Of 
course, at this last Assembly, as before, the greatest confidence 
was expressed in the power of the Church to hold its own; but 
it is too plain, even to the naked eye, that the tide is rising 
around it and that sooner or later it must take its place with almost 
all the other Presbyterian bodies in the world. The certainty of this 
issue has made many of the leaders of the Establishment anxious to 
bring about a reunion of the Churches. Overtures have been made 
once and again to those outside with that end in view, but the idea 
lying at the root of the overtures has always been the readjusting 
merely of the relations with the State, and anything of the kind is 
now regarded by most of us as impossible. Our divisions are very 
much to be regretted, because their continuance is undoubtedly help- 
ing to increase an evil which needs no encouragement. How it may 
be elsewhere we do not know, but in this country the habit of regu- 
lar church attendance is visibly slackened. Dr. Marshall Lang, who 
is the Chairman of the Commission already referred to and whose 
acquaintance with the facts must be specially intimate, says that 
during the last fifteen years attendance at public worship has fallen 
off something like one-half. But here, on the other hand, is a remark- 
able circumstance. There was a large increase for the year in the 
Established Church of attendance at the Lord’s Table. How is this 
phenomenon to be accounted for? The explanation is not far to 
seek. It is all-important for the Church, at present, to show large 
Communion rolls, and the churches are crowded on Sacrament Sun- 
days as on no other days. If there was union, the temptation to 
induce people to profess their faith at the Table who are seldom or 
never in the House of God on ordinary Sabbaths, would cease. 

The Free Church General Assembly had as its Moderator, Dr. 
Hood Wilson, a man who has done a great work in Edinburgh in 
connection with Home Missions. Forty years ago he was set down 
in one of the waste places of the city to gather a congregation from 
among the outlying masses, and he has lived to see five churches 
spring up from the root he planted. In his opening address he urged 
a new departure in home work, especially among the miners, and 
the result was the immediate starting of a fund which promises 
to become adequate enough to meet present demands. 
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One of the most interesting missions of the Free Church is that 
which it carries on among the Jews. It has long had important sta- 
tions at Constantinople and Buda Pesth, in both of which places 
large schools are maintained, but of late the attention of the Church 
has been specially turned to Palestine, in which very hopeful work is 
being done at Tiberias and Safed. In the former of these places a 
hospital has been established which has proven a great blessing to 
the community. It is under the care of Dr. Torrance, whose speech 
in the Assembly made a remarkable impression. As all travelers know, 
the Free Church is well represented on the European continent. It has 
stations in Italy, France, Switzerland, Portugal, Spain and Austria; 
and it maintains very friendly relations with the native churches, 
several of which were represented on the floor of the Assembly. The 
Foreign Mission enterprise continues to be prosecuted with great 
energy under Prof. Lindsay. At the Disruption—fifty years ago—all 
the missionaries, twelve in number, joined the Free Church, and the 
work in which they had been engaged was at once taken up. But it has 
been extended immensely since then, throughout India, into interior 
Africa, and into Syria, Arabia and the New Hebrides. It is a start- 
ling proof that Disestablishment does not destroy a Church, that the 
Free Church, although burdened at home with the maintenance of its 
own ministry, is able to uphold a far more extensive system of mis- 
sions than is undertaken by the Church which enjoys the national 
endowments. 

One curious difference between the Churches is mentioned in 
their respective reports. We have already given above the Sab- 
bath-school statistics of the Established Church. The Free Church 
reports 3319 schools and Bible classes, 228,807 scholars and 18,983 
teachers. The remarkable thing to be noticed here is that there 
are more schools and scholars in the Free Church, but very many 
fewer teachers. This probably admits of an explanation which does 
not appear. 

The best part of a day was given to the consideration of the ques- 
tion which is of deep interest to all the Churches, viz., how the 
reunion of two or more of them may be accomplished. In that end 
all are keenly interested. As has been said, the theory prevalent in 
the State Church is that it is possible on the basis of a reconstructed 
Establishment, and to this view a minority in the Free Church assent, 
but the great majority in the Assembly voted otherwise and the con- 
viction is becoming overwhelming that there is not a chance of 
union until the bond which now unites the State to the Church is 
dissolved. There are two hindrances to the easy settlement of this 
question. One is the belief of some good men that there can be no 
such thing as national religion where there is no Church established. 
With them it does not matter whether the thing is done rightly or 
not. The position has even been maintained that a Popish establish- 
ment is better than none. Whatever Church is acknowledged, if it is 
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a Church at all, its formal support is the only unmistakable expres- 
sion which a nation can give of its belief in God. That is one diffi- 
culty to be overcome. The other is the disposal of the endowments. 
The Church now in possession of them holds that they constitute its 
heritage and that the devotion of them to any secular object would be 
“sacrilege.” And although that idea is regarded by a good many as 
extreme, the opinion is pretty widespread that it would be a pity not 
to preserve the material resources so that they could be used by the 
united Church for religious purposes. This last view found distinct 
expression in the Free Church Assembly, but it was received there 
with such little cordiality that the proposer of a motion in that sense 
did not venture to go to a vote. What most think is that in the 
present religious condition of Scotland—where there are so many 
sects which are opposed on principle to accepting State money—it 
would be out of the question for two such bodies as the Free and 
Established Churches to appropriate the endowments to themselves 
if they were to agree upon a new concordat. 

On the day referred to, however, the chief interest turned on the 
question of whether the Free Church could not unite with the 
United Presbyterian Church. The hindrances here are by no means 
so many. The two Churches are both disestablished, and there are no 
entangling relations with the State to hamper them in their negotia- 
tions ; but in this as in the other case the existence of an Establishment 
stands in the way. Within the Free Church are some—not very 
many, perhaps, but they are socially influential—who still believe in 
such a national religion as has been described above, and who have 
not yet given up the hope of a reunion onan Establishment basis. Ifa 
union with the United Presbyterian Church were pressed, it is quite 
possible that they would secede, and bring an action in the civil 
courts to secure to them the possession of the property. Of course 
these contingencies would be faced if the conviction was overwhelm- 
ing that to go forward was a clear duty. But that is not a conclu- 
sion which is universally accepted. The two Churches can go on with 
their work apart. There is a good hope that the disturbing element 
—the Establishment—may within a measurable distance of time be 
removed. And the Assembly agreed, with practical unanimity, to 
delay making any specific advance in the meantime. 

But it was felt that the time had come to endeavor to bring the two 
Churches more closely together, and a commission was appointed for 
the purpose of arranging for coéperation in common work. The 
United Presbyterian Church has already acted in a most generous 
way to the Free Church. Fora number of years it has been paying 
the salary of Dr. Laws of Livingstonia (himself a United Presbyte- 
rian), who has been conducting a most successful mission on Lake 
Nyassa. Ata later date it undertook the support of a Free Church 
Jewish missionary in Palestine. And now it is sending out to that 
same mission two workers who are to serve at their own cost. It is 

47 
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now hoped that the codperation which has begun so hopefully abroad 
may go on more visibly at home. 

It has become the custom in the Free Church Assembly to bring 
some notable man into it to give an address on some subject of religious 
interest. Mr. Maclaren, of Manchester, came on one occasion and 
Dr. Joseph Parker on another. This year the Assembly has been 
addressed by the Rev. John Watson, better known by his nom de 
plume of “Ian Maclaren.” Mr. Watson is a Free Churchman born 
and bred, and before he went to Liverpool he ministered to two Free 
Church congregations on this side of the border. He is a very able 
man and his speech was like himself; but his hearers were a little dis- 
appointed at the tone of the early part of it, which was less earnest 
and spiritual than the occasion seemed to demand, but he ended well, 
intimating it to be his conviction that the time had come when “ apol- 
ogists ” were not needed, and that what was now demanded was not 
the defense of Christ but His proclamation. 

These brief notices of our Scotch Assemblies will show that very 
much the same may be said of cll of them. All the Churches are 
alive and are working earnestly both at home and abroad. And the 
same burning questions affect each. All are anxious for union and 
all talk about Disestablishment. With regard to the last point, the 

{stablished Assembly has declared it—without a dissentient vote— 
to be an unmixed evil, while the United Presbyterian Assembly has 
been equally unanimous in holding it to be a right thing and a nec- 
essary. The Free Church has come in between the two, and while 
under the leadership of Dr. Rainy it approved of Disestablishment by 
a great majority, there was a minority of forty-two who insisted on 
standing out against it. 

As an indication of the curious ferment which exists amqng us at 
present, reference may be made to a conference of men representing 
all the three Churches, which held numerous meetings all through the 
past winter. It originated, I believe, with some of the Established 
Church leaders, who addressed themselves, to begin with, to some of 
the men in the Free Church who were known to be friendly to the 
idea of a reconstructed Establishment, the object being to see whether 
a basis of union in that direction could not be discovered and agreed 
upon. It was very soon seen, however, that no progress could be 
made in this way; for the Free Churchmen consulted had little or no 
influence within their own denomination. A new departure was 
made. It was resolved that the conference should proceed without 
any preconceptions whatever, and that it should be enlarged to- 
include a certain number of representatives from each Church, who 
should all be left free to set forth any views of union they might 
think right. The conference, as thus constituted, was a very remark- 
able one. The Established Church was represented by such men as 
Dr. McGregor, perhaps the most popular minister in Edinburgh, 
Prof. Flint, its most accomplished theologian, and Dr. Marshall Lang, 
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the successor in Glasgow of Dr. Norman MacLeod. On the Free 
Church side were Dr. Ross Taylor, the most prominent leader in the 
Assembly after Dr. Rainy, Prof. Candlish, our best systematic theo- 
logian, and Mr. Taylor Innes, who has written with such authority on 
Scottish ecclesiastical law. While for the United Presbyterian 
Church there came Prof. Calderwood, of the Edinburgh University, 
and Dr. McEwan, the author of the recently published Life of Prin- 
cipal Cairns. Such men as these met from time to time, and for 
hours together held consultations on the subject of what views the 
Churches had in common ; and the results which have been published 
are remarkable. I was myself a member of the conference and 
attended most of its meetings; and although its proceedings have 
been sneered at in some quarters, I do not hesitate to say that noth- 
ing could be more satisfactory than the interchange of opinions which 
took place on these occasions, or was better fitted to promote the 
spirit of unity which ought to prevail in all evangelical Churches. It 
was found that we were agreed upon all the fundamentals, and if it 
were not for the existence of the Establishment there would be noth- 
ing to prevent the union of all the Scottish Presbyterians to-morrow. 
But there it is. Right in our way stands this Church and State con- 
nection, and although the steady drift of opinion here is in the direc- 
tion of its dissolution, yet in our essentially conservative country the 
currents flow so slowly that we may not see the field cleared during 
the present generation.* 


EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. NorMAN L. WALKER. 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTH GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 


Tue One Hundred and Seventh General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America, met in the Third 
Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, May 16, 1895. This large body, 
numbering nearly six hundred, composed of ordained office-bearers 
representing Presbyteries, is well fitted to make a profound impres- 
sion upon the visitor, as he looks upon the sea of faces fronting the 
Moderator’s desk. It is altogether different from a mass meeting of 
Christians, made up of all ages and of both sexes, met as a mission- 
ary convention for the quickening of religious enthusiasm. The 
Assembly is an executive body, a legislative body, and may be 


* Since the above was written a general election has taken place, with the result 
that the Conservatives have been returned to Parliament by a great majority. 
This means that for years probably no movement towards Disestablishment can 
now talk place, and any talk about the reunion of the Churches has been for the 
present rendered useless. It is more than likely that a new effort will be made 
to effect some changes in the constitution of the Established Church, with a view 
to the reconstruction of the national Church on the basis of an Establishment. 
But the effort, so far as the end contemplated is concerned, will be abortive. 
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formed, at any moment, into a judicial body charged with the grave 
duty of judicial procedure, involving the most momentous issues for 
the individual and the entire Church. It is this multiform capacity 
of the Assembly, and the fact that the members are to speak and act, 
not for themselves alone but for the Presbyteries which they repre- 
sent, that make the body in its general utterances and more formal 
decisions so important in itself, so striking to the onlooker and of 
such value to the Church universal. Well did Dr. Strong, of the 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Rochester, N. Y., say, when address- 
ing the Assembly of 1894 at Saratoga, as a visitor from the Baptist 
Missionary Association then in session in the same city: “ This 
Assembly is the greatest and most influential representative body of 
Christians in the world.” 

The election of the Rev. Robert Russell Booth, D.D., as Modera- 
tor was a graceful and well-merited tribute to one of the most distin- 
guished of our pastors, who has served the Church for many years 
with great ability and devotion in the chief city of the nation. Dr. 
Booth presided with dignity and perfect fairness, winning the 
approval of the entire Assembly and leaving a record of administra- 
tive facility which fairly entitles him to rank with the very best of 
the long line of Moderators. Governor Beaver of Pennsylvania, as 
Vice-Moderator, left nothing to be desired, discovering great skill 
and promptitude in the conduct of business when in the Chair, and 
ingratiating himself with all his brethren by his unfailing courtesy 
and manly independence. 

Great interest was felt in what is called “ Assembly control,” and 
around this subject the tide of debate rolled for three consecutive 
days. The glory of our Church is its fearlessness of debate. The 
trade-mark of the true Presbyterian is an integrity of nature that 
seeks, with wide-open eyes, to see to the bottom of things. Whether 
the object is to find the obvious meaning of symbolic utterances, or to 
vindicate the fidelity of confessional beliefs to Scriptural teachings, or 
to clarify by debate doctrinal conceptions, or to sound the depths of 
practical questions involved in judicial process or general administra- 
tion, the Presbyterian Church of America has furnished a body of 
ample, enlightening and reassuring discussion unsurpassed in modern 
times. Hence it is that so much interest is felt in any grave ques- 
tion propounded to the Church at large. It is sure to be discussed 
thoroughly and intelligently with the intent of reaching just conclu- 
sions, in which the body can rest with confidence. 

The proper relations of our theological seminaries to the Church as 
a whole is a question of supreme importance. The duties undertaken 
by the seminaries are so delicate and yet so wide-ranging in their 
influence on the life and character of the Church, that we may well 
account the questions that arise as to their management, as the chief 
point of interest in our organized church life. That this is not an 
exaggerated estimate may be seen by the fact that every great de- 
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nomination finds it necessary to found theological halls of its own, 
for the education of a ministry suited to its special requirements. 
To its own divinity schools only will the Church commit its young 
men, who are to be trained for its pulpits, to defend and propagate 
its faith, to comfort and edify its people, and to carry the Gospel, in 
its name, to the uttermost parts of the earth. General universities, 
owning no ecclesiastical alliance, cannot be entrusted with this deli- 
cate work, so vital to the welfare of an organized Church. Irrespon- 
sible bodies of men, though members of a particular Church, cannot 
be assigned the task of training young men who will occupy the posi- 
tion of authoritative religious teachers in a given Church. The 
Church as a Church must be responsible for the training of her minis- 
ters. These are truths all but universally admitted ; and among Pres- 
byterians the only question is, the judicious application of these ac- 
knowledged truths to our own theological training schools. How shall 
the Presbyterian Church manage the various theological seminaries, 
whose organization she has allowed and into whose halls she conducts 
her students for the ministry? What shall be the duties and what 
the degree of authority assigned to the boards of directors and 
trustees, who actually administer for the Church the affairs of a 
recognized theological seminary? And what are the rights of the 
Church, acting as a whole by its chief.court in the oversight and 
control of these boards, which are professedly doing business of the 
most important character for the Church? These are the practical 
question which have been under discussion in the Presbyterian Church 
for the last three or four years, and which reached a satisfactory 
answer at the Pittsburgh Assembly. 

After careful inquiry, made by a committee enlond by the Assembly 
at Portland, 1892, a report was made at Washington, 1893, setting 
forth a number of interesting facts in regard to the charters, constitu- 
tions, properties and general management of the seminaries connected 
with the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America. No action of a definite character was 
proposed by the committee to the Assembly, but continuance was 
asked in order to further consideration of the subject. This request 
was granted, and the committee instructed to formulate such action 
as the circumstances seemed to demand and to present it for the con- 
sideration of the Assembly to meet in 1894. The majority of this 
committee presented a report, which was adopted by a large majority 
by the Assembly at Saratoga, 1894; and a committee was appointed 
by that Assembly to visit the various seminary boards of control 
throughout the Church for the purpose of inducing them to adopt 
into their charters the several amendments proposed by the report. 
The amendments to the charters proposed by the Assembly of 1894 
were four in number, brief and simple, and were intended to set forth 
the principle that seminary teaching and funds should be effectually 
protected by charter provisions, according to the Church such control 
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over the seminaries as will enable it to prevent all misuse of sacred 
endowments, given for the purpose of educating candidates for the 
ministry in the doctrines of our Church constitution. The Assembly 
of 1894 held that the present charters do not show clearly and un- 
mistakably that the boards of control hold their funds in trust for the 
Presbyterian Church, and do not give, in so many words, the Church 
such a position, relative to the various seminaries, as would serve, in 
case of a misuse by any local board, to make tae Church a party, ca- 
pable of appearing in court for the purpose of defending property 
rights. What the resolutions set forth is: 1. That the Presbyte- 
rian Church shall be declared in the charter, the beneficiary in whose 
behalf the boards hold the funds, or, in other words, that the boards 
hold the property of the seminaries in trust for the Church. 2. That 
in case of the misuse or diversion of the funds or property held 
by the boards, the General Assembly shall be empowered to pro- 
vide against such violation of the provisions of said charters, and 
for the enforcement of the same, and for the protection of the trusts 
on which said property and funds are held, in such manner and in 
the name of such person or corporation as it may direct by resolu- 
tion, certified by its clerk, in any civil court having jurisdiction 
over the corporations whose charters are thus amended. 3. That the 
election of the trustees, directors or commissioners, made annually 
by the local boards, shall be subject to the approval of the next suc- 
ceeding General Assembly, and that no election shall take effect 
until approved by the General Assembly. 4. That the election, ap- 
pointment or transfer of all professors and teachers in all seminaries 
shall be submitted to the next succeeding General Assembly, and 
that no such election, appointment or transfer shall take effect, nor shall 
any professor or teacher be inducted into office, until his election, 
appointment or transfer shall have been approved by the said Gen- 
eral Assembly. Failure to act by the General Assembly shall be re- 
garded as an approval of names submitted to it. It is to be remem- 
bered that the provisions set forth in 3 and. 4 are already embodied 
in the constitutions of several of the seminaries, notably in Prince- 
ton, Allegheny and McCormick. 

The Assembly’s committee reported to the Assembly at Pittsburgh, 
that the various seminary boards had been visited and abundant 
opportunity granted to place the proposed amendments intelligently 
before the members. Different answers had been received to the 
request that the proposed amendments should be adopted. Two 
seminaries had decided to incorporate the amendments: Omaha and 
Dubuque. Two reported that in their judgment their institutions 
were so fully under the control of the Church that the amendments 
were not necessary to secure complete protection of the endowments 
and the authoritative oversight of the teaching, ¢. e., Princeton and 
Allegheny. These two institutions, however, assured the Assembly of 
their willingness to apply to the proper authorities to admit the 
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amendments, if the Assembly should, a second time, express the 
desire to have them do so. Other boards, while expressing the most 
entire loyalty to the Presbyterian Church and the full purpose to ad- 
here to the requirements of their present constitutions and charters 
in the interest of sound doctrine and the faithful care of trust funds, 
declined, most respectfully, to adopt the amendments proposed by 
the Assembly of 1894. 

In view of these facts the committee presented a series of resolu- 
tions which were adopted after the most extended and intelligent 
debate by the large majority of 432 to 99. These resolutions make 
the declaration that the Assembly of 1894, in its proposals of amend- 
ments to the seminary charters, did not intend to prepare the way 
for any change in the tenure or management of the property of the 
seminaries. They assert, that in reaffirming the action of the Assem- 
bly of 1894, this Assembly does so with the avowed purpose of leav- 
ing the tenure and title to all property of the seminaries exactly 
where they are now, in the hands of the various boards of trustees; 
and with the further purpose of securing the veto power of the 
Assembly as an effective force by charter provision, and of safe- 
guarding by charter declaration the trusts held and to be held by 
boards of trustees against perversion or misuse. 

This clear statement of the intent of the action of 1894 fully 
cleared the minds of some who had feared that the proposed 
amendments were intended to divest the boards of the trust and to 
invest the Assembly with the trust of the property, to be followed by 
an Assembly administration of all the affairs of the seminaries. 
After this clearance of the ground, the action of 1894 was reaffirmed ; 
the committee was continued and strengthened by the addition of 
five members; Princeton and Allegheny were requested to do what 
they express their willingness to do, viz., to endeavor to secure such 
action as will insure to the Assembly the right to be represented in the 
courts and to enforce its proper control over the seminaries and their 
property ; and the seminaries which simply answered “that action 
is not expedient,” or “the proposed amendments would be of doubt- 
ful validity,” are requested to reconsider their action and are urged 
afresh to adopt the Assembly’s plan, by which the Presbyterian 
Church will be insured the right by charter provision to safeguard the 
sacred funds intrusted to it for the purpose of theological education, 
against all perversion or misuse. In respect to those seminaries 
which are now under Synodical or Presbyterial control, the fact of 
the right of such ecclesiastical bodies to control the boards of man- 
agement and to appear in court as an acknowledged party for the pre- 
vention of misuses, was admitted by the action of the Assembly ; and 
the committee was instructed to give, in its report to the next 
Assembly, a full consideration to No. 9 of the concurrent declarations 
of the reunion compact of 1870, in its relation to those seminaries 
now under Synodical and Presbyterial control. 
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This subject of a proper control by the Church of the theological 
seminaries which perform for the Church the delicate and vital duty 
of instructing candidates for the ministry in the doctrines of the 
Standards, has been considered by four successive Assemblies. There 
can be no doubt as to the will of the Church on this question. It is 
the reiterated judgment of an overwhelming majority of our body, 
that the charters of all our seminaries should give to the Church the 
clear, unequivocal right to protect the teaching and property of the 
seminaries, authorized by Church action for a most important and 
well-defined purpose, endowed by her liberal and loyal members and 
patronized by her sons, who seek within their walls the teaching 
which will prepare them to occupy honorably and intelligently Pres- 
byterian pulpits. The way in which this right can be guaranteed to 
the Church is set forth in the four amendments to the charters, 
adopted in 1894 and reaffirmed by the Assembly of 1895. These 
amendments, if adopted by the several boards, will, in the judgment 
of the Assembly, accomplish the object sought. The boards will be 
left with the tenure of the property held by them for the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States of America, and they will still be 
charged with the administration of the affairs of their respective 
institutions. So long as that administration shall be in accordance 
with the express terms of their charters and constitutions, there will 
be no interference by the Church, through its chief court, but un- 
broken confidence and growing support by the Church at large. 
Only in case of an unquestioned misuse of the sacred funds would 
the Church interpose its protecting authority. 

It is interesting to notice that this question of a proper Church 
control over theological seminaries has been fully discussed also, dur- 
ing the last year, by the United Presbyterian Church. The general 
subject of Assembly control was submitted to the Presbyteries of that 
body by the Assembly of 1894, and the answers, returned to the 
Assembly of 1895, showed a four-fifths majority in favor of the prin- 
ciple, expressed in larger terms than can be found in our proposed 
amendments. It is also a well-known fact that the principle of eccle- 
siastical control over theological seminaries is fully established in the 
Southern Presbyterian Church, all of their seminaries being imme- 
diately responsible to Presbyteries or Synods. 

An interesting question came to the attention of the Assembly by 
way of an overture from the Presbytery of New York, asking guid- 
ance as to the duty of that Presbytery in regard to Presbyterian stu- 
dents for the ministry who might elect to attend the instructions of a 
seminary not approved by the General Assembly. There was no ques- 
tion raised by this overture as to the right of the Presbytery to receive 
under care and to license, after satisfactory examination, proper ap- 
plicants for the position of licentiate. The rights of Presbytery in 
this direction are established by constitutional provision. The real 
point upon which the Presbytery wished light was the degree of care 
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which the Presbytery should exercise in the oversight and guidance of 
young men proposing to study for the ministry. The true policy of 
the Church suggests to the young man who thinks that he is called to 
serve God in the ministry, that he should appear before his Presby- 
tery at an early date after his convictions have settled as to duty, for 
the purpose of obtaining the judgment of the Presbytery as to the wis- 
dom of his own conclusions. To this end he is to submit himself to 
an examination by the Presbytery as to his piety and his call to the min- 
istry. Ifthe examination is satisfactory, he is to be taken under the 
care of the Presbytery and followed with prayerful concern and wise 
guidance, as to his Christian development, his studies, the place 
where his studies may be pursued, and as to any other particulars 
which may be of importance to his healthful advance along the way 
of preparation for the sacred calling. The student for the Presby- 
terian ministry is not considered by our polity as a man apart, self- 
judged and self-guided, preparing for some general services to an 
indefinite constituency ; but as a candidate for the definite position 
of an ordained office-bearer in the Presbyterian Church, with all the 
responsibilities and requirements of such a position. The central 
idea of this candidacy is that the individual should enter upon it by 
way of a favorable judgment of his Presbytery, and that he should sub- 
mit himself to the watchful care and guidance of his Presbytery until 
his candidacy, if successful, terminates in ordination. Perplexing cases 
were presented to the New York Presbytery involving the judicious 
application of these fundamental principles. Young men, coveting 
admission to the Presbyterian ministry, were represented as holding 
aloof from the Presbytery through the college and seminary course, 
and, also, as taking the entire theological course in a seminary in which 
doctrines were taught which had been judicially condemned by the 
General Assembly. This seminary is not at present in any connec- 
tion with the Presbyterian Church and is not approved by the 
General Assembly. At the end of the seminary course, these young 
men, unknown officially to the Presbytery by any previous consultation 
or examination, applied to be taken under care and examined, with a 
view to licensure. In view of this unusual course by which these 
students had avoided all contact with the Presbytery during their 
entire period of preparation, and of the fact that their training had 
been wholly obtained in a seminary for which the Assembly disavows 
responsibility, the New York Presbytery asks the Assembly for 
guidance as to this concrete case. It will be observed that there is 
no question of the Assembly intruding upon the constitutional duties 
of a Presbytery, as to the admission, examination and licensure of 
candidates; there is simply advice asked by a Presbytery as to the 
proper course to pursue in a difficult case in the exercise of its rights. 

The Assembly, in its answer, applied the principles of Presbyterial 
care, oversight and guidance of students for the ministry above men- 
tioned, as follows: “ Inasmuch as obedience to the Constitution of the 
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Church is obligatory on all Presbyteries, we recommend that, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Form of Government above cited, 
the Presbytery of New York be instructed and enjoined not to receive 
under its care for licensure, students who are pursuing or purpose to 
pursue their studies in theological seminaries respecting whose teach- 
ing the General Assembly disavows responsibility.” In this action the 
Assembly simply asserted afresh what has been always maintained 
as sound Presbyterian policy, to wit: that Presbyteries must be 
careful in the training of students, which is intended to lead up to 
an examination for licensure; that wise precaution is to be taken as 
to the character of students for the ministry, as to their studies, as to 
the place in which they may study, as to the atmosphere which they 
breathe during the period of preparation and as to whatever else may 
tend to their highest good. It is hardly to be supposed that institu- 
tions outside of the Presbyterian Church will have any immediate 
concern with the efforts of a large and intelligent Church to provide a 
suitable ministry for its own pulpits. 

A topic of importance in Christian ethics was brought to the 
attention of the Assembly from the Synod of India. It seems that 
our brethren in that Synod are perplexed as to the course proper to 
be pursued by the Church, in regard to converts to Christianity who 
are living in the practice of polygamy. It was proposed that the 
settlement of this question be relegated, formally and finally, to the 
Synod of India. For obvious reasons this was declined, as it is not 
within the constitutional rights of a Synod to settle decisively and 
beyond appeal such a question. The subject was placed in the hands 
of a special committee to report to the next Assembly. It is to be 
hoped that the committee will give this subject the most careful con- 
sideration. We cannot have varying laws of marriage, made appli- 
cable to the different nations of the éarth. We have one law of 
Christian marriage, settled authoritatively for us in the New Testa- 
ment, and the converts from among all nations must conform them- 
selves thereunto in order to Christian fellowship. 

The Assembly celebrated with deep gratitude and gladness of heart 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Reunion of the former Old and 
New School bodies into the present great Church. It so happened 
that the Reunion was accomplished in the historic church occupied by 
the Assembly for its sessions of the present year—the Third Church, 
Pittsburgh. This fact lent additional interest to the services which 
marked the twenty-fifth anniversary of that important event in Pres- 
byterian history. Great progress has been made in every way since 
the Old and New School branches were united twenty-five years ago. 
None of the questions involved in the separation of 1837 have risen 
to mar the harmony of the reunited Church, and God has greatly 
blessed the testimony of our beloved Church both at home and 
abroad. Great crowds were in attendance upon the anniversary ex- 
ercises, requiring two churches to hold the uncounted numbers, and 
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the repetition of the able addresses delivered by Drs. Francis L. Pat- 
ton, Henry M. Booth and W. H. Roberts. 

The debt incurred by the Home and Foreign Boards during the 
last two years gave the Assembly great concern, and the most earnest 
purpose was displayed to relieve these Board at the earliest practica- 
ble moment. It was recognized that the stringency of the times 
fully accounted for the deficits. There was no abatement of mis- 
sionary interest discovered at any point in the Church, and we have 
never known the Church to address itself with solemn resolve to any 
enterprise intended to relieve its Boards of debt that it did not 
accomplish the result proposed. The large committee appointed 
to manage the effort to remove this incubus of debt, under the leader- 
ship of the Rev. Dr. McEwan, the chairman, will be met with a hearty 
and liberal response from the very beginning of its work. 

Other matters of interest were considered and decided, to which 
our limited space forbids reference. 

The entertainment given the Assembly and visiting friends by the 
Presbyterians of Pittsburgh left nothing to be desired. We do not 
see how the various committees having in charge the comfort of the 
Assembly could have done their work better. Pittsburgh, with its 
well-manned and prosperous theological seminary, its enterprising 
papers and its numerous Presbyterian churches, is a centre from 
which goes forth a mighty and a most beneficent influence. The dis- 
tinct and unvarying policy of our Church should be to hold its annual 


Assemblies in the great centres of population and influence in order 
to the good which may be accomplished in a variety of ways. 


Cur1ca@o, ILL. Wits G. Cralia. 


THE GENERAL SYNOD OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 
IN AMERICA. 


Tuis body met on the 5th of June in Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
was constituted by the election of Dr. Peter Stryker as President, 
and the Rev. H. D’B. Mulford as Vice-President. The attendance of 
ministers and elders was large and constant and the business of the 
Synod was transacted with diligence and promptness. Nothing was 
slighted and nothing was hurried. The various committees matured 
their reports so carefully that, in the main, little discussion was 
required and no time was wasted in speeches “ for Buncombe ” or for 
self-display. In consequence, the Synod was able to adjourn on the 
12th, having accomplished its objects in five working days. Satur- 
day was spent in a visit to Holland, a town on an arm of Lake Michi- 
gan where Hope College and the Western Theological Seminary are 
established. To many of the members this visit was as novel as it 
was gratifying. These institutions were formed for the purpose of 
meeting the wants of the Hollanders in Michigan and the adjoining 
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States. They have passed through many trying vicissitudes and 
still are inadequately endowed and equipped. Yet they have donea 
very good work already and promise to be still more useful in the 
future, so far as sound learning and an evangelical atmosphere are 
concerned. The result of the Synodical visit was to awaken a deeper 
interest in their welfare and to suggest the propriety of doing liberal 
things for their growth and enlargement. 

The most important matter that came before the Synod was the 
filling of vacancies in the theological chairs of two of our seminaries. 
Dr. Steffens had resigned the didactic chair at Holland, which for 
some years he had filled with so much credit to himself and profit to 
the Church. The Rev. Egbert Winter, D.D., was elected in his place. 
Dr. Winter unites the advantages of Hollandish birth and American 
education, having come to this country when a lad of thirteen years 
ofage. Having been settled in the West as a pastor since 1866, he 
has come to be in touch with all the churches there ; and being a dili- 
gent student, not infrequently resorting to the press, he is well fur- 
nished for the arduous duties of his chair. He enters upon their dis- 
charge sustained by the confidence of the whole Church. The other 
seminary vacancy was that of Arcot in India, established and en- 
dowed through the energy of Dr. Jacob Chamberlain some years ago. 
Its chair was well filled by the Rev. Dr. W. W. Scudder, who, with- 
out being as brilliant and versatile as his elder brother, the late Dr. 
Henry M. Scudder, yet in the opinion of all the mission was emi- 
nently fitted by his learning, judgment, tact and sympathy to train 
the young students of India for the ministerial office. After a full 
canvass of the situation it was deemed wise by the Synod to fill the 
vacancy by electing another member of the same family, the Rev. Dr. 
Jared W. Scudder, who had already by appointment of the mission 
been occupying the chair temporarily. Thus the work of the institu- 
tion will go on without the break necessarily incurred by the election 
of a new man who would need to acquire the language before he 
could teach the natives. Dr. J. W. Scudder is intensely interested 
in the enterprise, and there is reason to expect that he will fully meet 
the exigencies of the situation. In the Reformed (Dutch) Church 
the theological seminaries are under the immediate control of their 
creator, the General Synod, and therefore there never can occur the 
unseemly spectacle of a theological seminary at war with the consti- 
tuted authorities of the Church. 

Several amendments to the Constitution adopted by the last Synod 
and sent down to the Classes for their action were reported upon. It 
appeared that the most important of them all was approved by 
twenty-five of the thirty-three Classes that voted upon it, and the 
Synod declared it adopted. Hitherto nominations for a professor 
have been made only by the Synod which made the election, but the 
new rule allows each Classis to nominate one candidate, if it be done 
twenty days before the meeting of the Synod, and the Synod itself 
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may make three nominations; from all thus nominated the election 
shall be made. It is justly supposed that in this way the mind of the 
Church will be better ascertained, and an obstacle be put in the way 
of undue influence, or haste, or partiality, in a matter of such grave 
consequence. A peculiar characteristic of the Dutch Church is that 
a minister upon becoming a professor in a theological seminary ceases 
to be a member of a Classis and is amenable only to the General 
Synod. An amendment sent down to the Classes proposed to allow 
each theological faculty to send to the General Synod one of their 
number who should possess all the rights of other delegates. This 
was disapproved in the Classes by a vote of twenty-five to eight; and 
very properly. It is right that theological professors should keep 
aloof from ecclesiastical politics. The old rule has worked well for 
more than a century, and no good reason has been given why it 
should be altered. The existing Constitution requires that a proposed 
amendment should be adopted by one Synod, then approved by 
a majority of the Classes, and finally be authorized by the Synod 
which receives the vote of the Classes. An amendment, stating ex- 
pressly that the action of the Synod on all matter which has been 
submitted to the Classes shall be “ declarative only,” was sent down 
last year. The vote upon it was twelve in favor and twenty-one 
against. It was therefore lost, and very wisely. The matter of 
changing a Constitution is so important that too many guards against 
hasty or unwise action can hardly be interposed. It is well to have 
three different bodies to decide upon such matters, for the nature of 
the case shows that the third party to act would not interpose a nega- 
tive unless for the very strongest reasons. 

The law of the Dutch Church is that every student for the ministry 
shall pursue his studies in one of the theological seminaries; and at 
the close of his course shall receive a certificate from the professors, 
which entitles him to demand from his Classis an examination for 
licensure. But as there may arise cases in which this law would 
bear hardly upon men of brilliant promise, there is a provision 
allowing the General Synod to grant a dispensation from one or more 
of the required studies, when asked by a vote of a Classis. The 
result is that every year there are such applications, and this year 
there were no less than seven. Five of these were granted, where- 
upon a halt was called. The Synod showed the startling anomaly of 
electing two professors and in other ways laboring for the advance- 
ment of the seminaries, and yet declaring by their action in the mat- 
ter of dispensations that these institutions are not necessary. In 
truth, ministers and Classes are to blame. All are theoretically 
opposed to granting dispensations, but when one is asked for a 
parishioner or a friend an exception is made. These exceptions grow 
to be so numerous that they destroy the rule. The evil has become 
so flagrant that there is reason to believe that a sharp remedy will be 
applied. It ought to be if the Church is to preserve its ancient repu- 
tation for a learned and well-trained ministry. 
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The Plan of Federation was sent down last year to the Classes and 
the report showed that it was favored by twenty-three Classes while 
ten were opposed. It was, therefore, declared to be adopted. It is 
not easy to understand the opposition to such a Federal Union. The 
possibilities of good are large, those of evil small; and surely there is 
a great gain in any measure that enables the Reformed to present a 
common front against the enemies of a masculine theology. At all 
events, there is a minimum of risk in making the experiment, and at 
the present time circumstances seem to require that the experiment 
should be made. The world needs to see a union that means some- 
thing, in the face of an artificial combination whose platform has 
nothing to say cf the nature, origin and extent of either sin or re- 
demption, and which therefore makes only a simulacrum of real unity 
—the anomalous body being constituted by mere outward ties, and 
having no fellowship in the consciousness of guilt and ruin or in that 
of the new birth and a divinely sustained spiritual life. The world 
has been sufficiently humbugged by an empty form of union; let it 
for once see a definite and intelligent reality. 

The Board of Domestic Missions made the gratifying report that 
they had closed the trying financial year without debt; but the 
Foreign Board had to say that they were encumbered with a deficit 
of $46,000, and though a part of this was due to a new system of 
bookkeeping, yet, as the new system was a correct one, the difficulty 
must be met. The Synod directed a pastoral letter (a rare procedure 
in the Dutch Church) to be prepared, and appointed a committee of 
ten elders, six in the East and four in the West, to take charge of 
the matter, and, if possible, insure the payment of the debt during 
the present year. The committee has organized itself and set to work, 
and the prospect is that the requisite funds will be provided. The 
existing financial pressure has worked very badly in all Mission 
Boards (save those of the Southern Presbyterian Church, which 
seems to flourish amid difficulties), not only denying much called-for 
enlargement, but compelling retrenchment of existing expenditures. 
This is very painful to the men actually at work, who must see fields 
white unto the harvest perishing for lack of laborers to go in and cut 
and gather the sheaves. It is to be hoped that from the light thrown 
on Scripture and from the experience of the evangelical churches, 
there will flash across the minds of believers such a conviction of the 
supreme importance of missions to the heathen that there will be no 
lack of offerings for the cause, but, as in the days of Moses, men will 
be asked to stay their hands as enough has already been made a free- 
will offering. It ought not to be forgotten that ample acknowledg- 
ment was made of the large sums contributed by the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, and also by the Christian Endeavor League, who did 
much to enable the parent Board to tide over the hard times. 

The Christian Endeavor movement was heartily endorsed, the few 
who do not coincide with the judgment of the great majority in 
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regard to this enterprise not caring to interrupt the proceedings by 
their objections ; and the churches were urged to join heartily in the 
work proposed by the Mission League of these societies. There cer- 
tainly isa great advantage gained in several directions by the influ- 
ence of this movement upon young believers of either sex, but 
whether this is compensated by a pledge equal to an oath or the 
other drawbacks inseparable from such an association, remains to be 
seen. Meanwhile any one can sincerely rejoice in whatever good is 
done and especially in the influence upon the public mind of the vast 
numbers gathered at the annual meeting. These assemblies by their 
size and character impressed very deeply some who from whatever 
cause had been induced to believe that Christianity was a spent force. 


New York. Ta.tpot W. CHAMBERS. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN CANADA. 


Tue General Assembly met in St. Andrew’s Church, London, 
Ont., on Wednesday, the 12th of June, at 7.30 p.m. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. George L. McKay, D.D., of Formosa, the retir- 
ing Moderator, from Ex. xiv. 15: “ Speak unto the children of Israel, 
that they go forward.” It was a fervid plea for advancement in the 
divine life and in the work of the Gospel, such as would be expected 
from the remarkable missionary who was leaving the chair. 


The Rev. James Robertson, D.D., Superintendent of Home Mis- 
sions in the Northwest, was unanimously elected Moderator. The 
great services of Dr. Robertson in the extension and consolidation of 
the Church in new territory were thus properly recognized. On 
personal grounds both the retiring Moderator and his successor were 
entirely worthy to preside over the General Assembly, but it was a 
gratification to that body, in the appointment of the one and the 
other, to honor the great departments of the Church’s work which 
they so well represent. 

The Assembly was a good one; a great deal of business was done 
in a very excellent spirit. It is only proper to say that London did 
everything which kindness could suggest to promote the work of the 
Assembly and the comfort of its members. 

It had been feared that the business depression which had pre- 
vailed in 1894, perhaps beyond preceding years, would seriously 
affect the finances of the Church. We record with thankfulness that 
it has not been so. The entire givings of the Church, so far as statis- 
tics inform us, are about $110,000 in advance of the previous year. 
The amount raised for all purposes, independent of what accrues to 
several funds from endowment, is $2,167,592. Of this sum $301,025 
was contributed for the schemes of the Church. The subject of sys- 
tematic beneficence has increasingly gained attention. Many are 
devoting a stated proportion of their income to the cause of Christ, 
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and others who have not laid down any strict rule as to proportion, 
are more careful than formerly to make what is given to the Lord a 
first charge on their revenue. It thus comes to pass that “hard 
times ” impair the funds of the Church much less than might be 
apprehended. There remains, however, much to be done in the de- 
velopment of Christian liberality. The rate of giving in the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada is probably as high as the average in 
American Churches, but it cannot represent more than a fifteenth or 
sixteenth part of the income of its members and adherents. Cer- 
tainly the tenth has not yet been reached, and whatever view may be 
held as to the permanent obligation of the law of tithes, it can hardly 
be that the Lord’s claims upon His people, in the matter of devoting 
their substance to Him, are less under the Christian dispensation 
than they were before. Neither the feelings of the Christian heart 
nor the necessities of a world that is perishing without the Gospel 
will acquiesce in such a view. We may hope that the time is not far 
distant when more than a tenth will be freely dedicated to Him 
‘“‘ whose we are and whom we serve.” 

It is the custom of the General Assembly to devote an evening to 
Home Missions and an evening to Foreign Missions. After the 
reports are presented in brief summary, addresses in advocacy of 
these great interests are delivered. Both evenings were singularly 
good in the late Assembly. Nothing could be more interesting and 
stimulating than the brief addresses of the missionaries, Home and 
Foreign, who pled before the Assembly and the large audiences which 
filled the Assembly Church for increased zeal in the cause of the Re- 
deemer in Canada and throughout the world. The interest, doubt- 
less, culminated in listening to the thrilling account by the retiring 
Moderator of what God had wrought by him and his native assistants 
in the island of Formosa. 

The reports of the six theological colleges show that the number of 
candidates for the ministry is now nearly adequate to the wants of the 
Church. These colleges are maintained by endowments, individual 
subscriptions and congregational contributions. Whilst their reve- 
nue is slowly increasing, it is still insufficient to admit of full profes- 
sorial equipment, in accordance with an ideal standard. An increas- 
ing proportion of students, now the great majority, graduate in arts 
before entering on the study of theology; and the high character of 
our arts colleges in Canada does much to insure that our ministers 
shall have a fairly good education. In the early days of the Church the 
greater number of ministers came from Scotland and Ireland, and but 
few of those educated in the country had completed a university 
course. It were a great mistake, however, to regard these latter as 
ill-educated men. They were, as a rule, carefully instructed in the 
institutions of the Church, though their curriculum in arts was neces- 
sarily more limited than that of the universities of to-day. But 
these early ministers, whether imported or native, in laying founda- 
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tions, accomplished a work for which we cannot be sufficiently thank- 
ful. 

In December last, Knox College sustained a serious loss in the 
death of Prof. Thomson, a man of great ability, ample scholarship 
and high character. The staff of this college was farther impaired 
by the resignation of Dr. Gregg, who for twenty-three years had filled, 
with the greatest advantage to the college and the Church, first the 
Chair of Apologetics and Church History, and then, after the separa- 
tion of these departments, the Chair of Church History. The Assem- 
bly did not find itself in a position to make permanent appointments 
to the vacant chairs; the subjects pertaining to them will, therefore, 
be taught by temporary lecturers during the coming session, as were 
Prof. Thomson’s subjects during the second term of last session. 

The report of the French Canadian Missionary Society shows a 
measure of progress, though advancement in the face of a powerful, 
well-organized and vigilant Romanism is exceedingly difficult. Many 
would dissuade the Church from touching this work, on the ground 
that the Church of Rome is the legitimate Church of the French 
Canadian people, and that proselytism is no more to be approved 
against the Catholic Church than is her proselytism when directed 
against the Churches of the Reformation. This is the prevalent view 
among the politicians. But surely when we find whole communities 
practically ignorant of the Gospel and bowed down under a load of 
gross superstition, it is our duty, as far as we have opportunity, to 
make them acquainted with the truth. However we may decide the 
question whether the Church of Rome is part of the visible Church 
of Christ, the obligation to evangelize those who are sitting in dark- 
ness certainly remains. A nominally Protestant population who 
should be without a pure Gospel would have claims upon us; but is 
not the same true of any community which is not taught, or is most 
imperfectly taught, the way of salvation? No one doubts that spe- 
cial prudence, uprightness and kindness are required on the part of 
missionaries to a Roman Catholic people. The work, indeed, should 
be so conducted that the term proselytism would be a misnomer. 

In past years the Assembly has had separate committees on the 
State of Religion, Temperance, Sabbath Observance and Systematic 
Beneficence. The view prevailed at the late Assembly that these 
subjects were so distinctly cognate that one committee should have 
charge of the whole. It remains to be tested whether the work can 
be better done in this way. No doubt the caption—State of Religion 
—really embraces all these subjects, and their unification is logically 
justifiable ; but the wisdom of the Assembly’s action will not be de- - 
termined on this ground alone. 

The report of the Committee on the Union of Churches did not 
suggest any direct step towards union with any other Church, nor did 
it ask the Assembly to consider any scheme of codperation on the 
Home Mission field—a topic which has been much discussed. Atten- 

48 
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tion was directed, however, to the possibility of having some organi- 
zation representing the evangelical Churches which might deal so 
far with moral and religious questions of a public kind—questions 
relating to education, temperance, the Sabbath, etc., and effectively 
voice the convictions of these churches, and direct concerted action 
where this should be required. A communication on the same sub- 
ject was addressed to the Assembly by the General Conference of the 
Methodist Church, which was committed by the Assembly to the 
Union Committee. We may therefore hope that this interesting sub- 
ject will engage the attention of the committee during the year, and 
that it may be possible to recommend to next Assembly some feasible 
plan for directing the combined moral force of the Church towards 
the furthering of important moral and social ends. This would be in 
itself good, and would be in the line, at least, of still closer relations. 
A species of limited federation might thus be gained; quite limited 
indeed, but not necessarily inefficient. 

The longest discussion of the Assembly took place upon the Mani- 
toba School question. In 1890 the Legislature of that Province 
abolished Roman Catholic separate schools and established a uniform 
system of common schools. The Judicial Committee of the Imperial 
Privy Council has decided that the establishment of the common 
school system was intra vires of the Manitoba Legislature ; but a 
second decision of that Court holds that inasmuch as an act of Mani- 
toba in 1871 granting Roman Catholic separate schools was repealed, 
the Manitoba Catholics have a “ grievance,” and that the Government 
and Parliament of the Dominion are, under the Constitution, entitled 
to give redress in the premises, should Manitoba itself decline to do 
so. The Privy Council does not say that separate schools as they ex- 
isted previous to 1890 should be reéstablished, but that the act of that 
year might be so supplemented as to remove all ground of complaint. 
Manitoba positively refuses to return to the original system of separate 
schools, in compliance with a “ remedial order ” of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment requiring this to be done. Whether it is prepared to give 
effect to the suggestion of the Privy Council as to some kind of sup- 
plementary legislation it has not yet said. The matter in dispute is 
to some extent a constitutional question, but inasmuch as it touches 
the important interest of education, it has given rise to much earnest 
discussion throughout Canada, and nearly all the churches in their 
great annnal meetings have pronounced upon it. The attitude of the 
Presbyterian Church towards the subject of public education is 
clearly seen in the following resolution which was finally adopted with 
unanimity : “ The General Assembly, having had its attention called 
to the difficulties which have arisen in Manitoba in connection with 
the matter of public education, resolves: 1. That it belongs to the 
State to see that the people receive such a measure of education as 
shall qualify them for the ordinary duties of citizenship. 2. Whilst 
the duty of giving definite and detailed religious teaching must rest, 
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above all, on the parent and the Church, yet the system of public 
instruction should be based upon and pervaded by the principles of 
Christianity, and should give a distinct place to the reading of the 
Scriptures and prayer. 3. The General Assembly does not regard the 
system of separate schools with favor, and is strongly opposed to the 
extension of this system in Canada. The Assembly would, therefore, 
deplore any attempt to interfere with the freedom of Manitoba in 
determining and regulating its own educational affairs. Such a 
course, in the judgment of the Assembly, could result only in evil, 
and is not, we believe, demanded by any supposed compact between 
the Province and the Dominion, or between different classes of people 
in the Province itself. 4. The General Assembly hopes that this view 
will prevail with the authorities of the Dominion, and would rejoice 
should conference between the Province and the Dominion lead to a 
proper and harmonious adjustment in accordance with the views 
above expressed.” 

A touching scene was the resignation of his office as Agent of the 
Church by the venerable Dr. Reid, who for over forty years has 
rendered service of the utmost value in connection with the Church’s 
schemes and finances. The Assembly most heartily testified its 
sense of the great ability, wisdom and success of Dr. Reid’s long con- 
tinued labors by ordering that during life he should continue to 
receive the full salary of his office. He still retains his position as 
Senior Clerk of the General Assembly. The Rev. Dr. Warden was 


elected his successor in the Agency, but the Doctor has not yet sig- 
nified whether he will accept the appointment. 


TORONTO. WILLIAM CAVEN. 





VIII. 


REVIEWS OF 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


I—APOLOGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. By the late GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. Edited by Charles Gore, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 
Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1895. 8vo, pp. 184. 


Though only forty-five at the time of his death, Romanes had been for a 
score of years a conspicuous figure in the English school of evolutionists, and 
for several years editor of their great journal, Nature. Immediately on 
leaving Cambridge University in 1875, he wrote A Candid Examination of 
Theism, in which he attempted to prove that Theism cannot stand examina- 
tion ; and he pronounced the utter collapse of Paley’s argument from design. 
He was strong in the conviction that the explanation of phenomena by nat- 
ural causation, and the theories of evolution and utilitarianism were against 
natural theology. In consequence of these views he abandoned religious 
habits, did not pray to God for a quarter of a century as he afterwards con- 
fesses, and disciplined his intellect into purest skepticism; and he also 
admits that in this way the universe to him lost its loveliness. 

A subsequent change came over his views; so that in later years he dared 
to criticise and to refute his earlier skepticism. He came to insist on the 
necessity of giving heed to our intuitive and moral faculties, and of observ- 
ing how much benefit religion works to our neighbors, instead of confining 
our thoughts to mere reasoning which cannot alone reveal all truth. This 
change came upon him gradually. Thus in unpublished articles written on 
the Influence of Religion, in 1889, he argues that the general order of the 
Kosmos as a whole is not explainable by mere naturalism, but must drive 
us to theism ; also that the religious instincts of men are out of analogy 
with all our other instincts, if they point to no reality as their object. But 
here he stumbled over the existence of evil, and concluded that the deity 
cannot be good or loving. 

Finally, before his death, in 1894, he made further progress, and left behind 
him notes entitled A Candid Examination of Religion. These notes Canon 
Gore has edited, prefixing so much of Romanes’ earlier writings as enable us 
to appreciate his mental development, and thus furnishing us one of the most 
valuable contributions to physico-theology that has appeared in recent years. 
In this posthumous work Romanes traverses his former Candid Examina- 
tion of Theism and discusses the whole question—next diverging into obser- 
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vations as to Christian doctrines, faith, revelation, the Trinity, the resurrec- 
tion, and so on, all his remarks being strikingly suggestive, and nearly all of 
them excellent in spirit. He condemns his former book for its arrogance 
due to his absorbtion in science, making the question of God’s existence a 
mere problem in physics; and also for his omission to consider that higher 
than natural causes are necessary to account for the religious consciousness 
of Christians: and he argues that any ultimate scientific principles are them- 
selves as inexplicable as our ultimate ideas on religion. Proceeding in this 
line, he urges that if there is a God He is immanent in the world, and to 
refer an event to natural causation does not go against its divine origin. On 
this point he says both religious and scientific writers have gone astray. 
Many suppose that a phenomenon cannot be divine unless it involves some- 
thing inexplicable or miraculous. But an explanation in terms of natural 
causation only carries us to a certain point, and the real question of ultimate 
causation is thereby only postponed. Even Herbert Spencer allows that in 
ultimate analysis all natural causation is inexplicable. The advance of 
science, far from having weakened religion, has immeasurably strengthened 
it, by proving the uniformity of natural causation ; and on any logical theory 
of theism all causation is but the action of the divine will. 

Romanes here reaches the position which others have attained proceeding 
from the statements of Scripture. To the Christian student of science its 
greatest charm comes from its revelations of that ‘‘ holy, wise and powerful ”’ 
providence, which originates and preserves and governs all God’s creatures 
and all phenomena, and which has been so largely illuminated by physical 
science and especially by Darwinian evolution. Charles Darwin failed to 
see Darwinism in its true light ; but Romanes came to understand it, and also 
to find the perplexities due to sin more than offset by revelations of divine 
love in the Gospel. 

Having declared himself on the general question, he proceeds to discuss in. 
fresh and very effective style the Christian tenets about faith, revelation, the 
Trinity, regeneration, and the benefits arising from Christianity. He charges 
Unitarians with making religion only a matter of reason, having nothing to 
do with the heart or the real needs of mankind, and with tearing out of the 
New Testament a few leaves about the divinity of Christ, that they may em- 
ploy the rest as the basis of a religion. He refutes Huxley’s statement that 
science proves faith to be a ‘‘ cardinal sin,”’ by showing that this may be said 
as to superstition but not as to faith; ‘‘and what a terrible hell science 
would have made of the world if she had abolished the spirit of faith even in 
human relations.’ "He gives the result of his large experience of famous 
men, that without religion they are never happy, adding, ‘I take it as un- 
questionably true that this whole negative side of the subject proves a 
vacuum in the soul of man which nothing can fill save faith in God.” 

The partial explanation presented by him of his former doubts is that he 
had taken it for granted that Christianity was played out. It seemed at that 
time destined to succumb before the double assault of Darwin from without 
and the negative school of criticism from within. ‘‘ But now all this is 
changed ; we have come to see that Darwinism is like Copernicanism (in no 
antagonism to Christianity), and the outcome of the great textual battle is 
impartially considered a triumph for Christianity. The authority of St. 
Paul’s writings has been established, and the certainty of the publication of 
the Synoptists within the first century.’? What most deeply impresses him 
is ‘* the absence from the biography of Christ of any doctrines which the sub- 
sequent growth of human knowledge—in natural science, ethics, political 
economy, or elsewhere—has had to discount.”’ 

Canon Gore concludes his editorial notes with the information that Ro- 
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manes, before death, returned to the full communion of the Church, which 
he had for many years been compelled to forego. 
Princeton College. G. MACLOSKIE. 


PERSONALITY, HUMAN AND DIVINE. Being the Bampton Lectures for the 
Year 1894. By J. R. ILt1n@wortn, M.A. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co., 1894. Pp. xv, 274. 


This volume of lectures, though not so large or so elaborate as some of its 
predecessors, is scarcely inferior to any of them in ability or worth. It makes 
no claim to originality, but it is quite original in the clearness of its thought 
and the simplicity of its style. ‘‘ The main contention of the book is that, 
whereas physical science has nowise weakened, critical philosophy has dis- 
tinctly strengthened, the claim—the immemorial claim—of human person- 
ality to be a spiritual thing; and, as such, the highest category under which 
we can conceive of God. And as this conception would lead us to expect a 
progressive revelation, the evidence of such a revelation is briefly traced, and 
its culmination in the Incarnation vindicated.”’ This line of thought could 
not be set forth more clearly or briefly than by giving the author’s own résumé 
of it. ‘‘ Human personality has attributes, self-consciousness and freedom, 
which distinguish it in kind from the world of mere animals and things, and 
relate it to a spiritual order, of whose eminent reality it is at once the witness 
and the proof. With this conviction in his mind, man looks at the universe 
outside him, and divines there, with an instinct which age or argument can- 
not eradicate, the presence of a person whom he feels, but may not see. On 
reflection this grows more certain; for the world is rational, harmonious, 
beautiful ; it works out moral purposes ; and must therefore have a spiritual 
cause; and these are notes of personality, and of personality alone. When 
he asks why, if this be so, God has not made Himself more manifest, he is 
met by the analogy of human intercourse, and the restriction which sin im- 
poses even on the saintly friend. This qualifies the view with which he 
enters upon history; and history presents the picture which he is led to 
expect: ignorant ages dimly aware of deity around them; national progress 
answered by national enlightenment; increase of personal insight met by 
increase of inspiration ; the race that is eminent in desire of holiness selected 
for eminence in degree of revelation. At length, as is meet, from the holy 
race, comes forth the Holy One; guiding man into the life of love, wherein 
his true perfection lies ; and revealing God as the source of love, and Himself 
as God incarnate; in union with whom our finite imperfect personality shall 
find, in the far eternity, its archetype and end.’”’ Among the many and great 
excellencies of this history and vindication of the development of our belief 
in divine personality out of our own consciousness of personality, we may 
mention only the five following. 

1. The clear and discriminating analysis and defense of human personality. 
Its constituent elements are shown to be ‘‘ self-consciousness, the power of 
self-determination, and desires which irresistibly impel us into communion 
with other persons—or, in other words, reason, will and love.’’ These ele- 
ments, though logically separable, are functions of one individual. In opera- 
tion they arealways united. This unity is further emphasized by the sense of 
personal identity. ‘‘ Each self is a unique existence, which is perfectly im- 
pervious to other selves—impervious in a fashion of which the impenetra- 
bility of matter isa faint analogue.’’ Thusa person has at once an individual 
and a universal side. ‘* He is an unit that excludes all else, and yet a totality 
or whole with infinite powers of inclusion.””» Hence, says Lotze, ‘*‘ we meet 
with the word ‘ soul’ in the languages of all civilized peoples. This proves that 
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the imagination of man must have had reasons of weight for its supposition, 
that there is an existence of some special nature underlying the phenomena of 
the inner life as their subject or cause.”’ ‘* The significance of all this is that we 
are spiritual beings.’’ Indeed, spirit cannot be a mode of matter or derived 
from matter. But for spirit, matter would have no meaning to us. In this 
materialistic age it is refreshing to read so strong a defense of the necessary 
and independent existence of spirit ; and in this day when physiological psy- 
chology is doing its best to decompose and explain away the unity of the soul, 
it is equally comforting to be reassured that ‘‘ this has been recognized by the 
general voice of both ancient and modern philosophy, as distinct from that 
of a small number of scientific speciaislts, who have not really made any ad- 
vance upon the position of Hume, or disposed of Kant’s answer to Hume,”— 
and who have devoted themselves so exclusively to physiological psychology 
as to forget that it is only in a true metaphysic that it can find a rational 
basis. 

2. The vindication of theism against the charge of anthropomorphism. 
It is not singular in being open to this charge. ‘‘ Philosophy and science are, 
in the strict sense of the word, precisely as anthropomorphic as theology.” 
Indeed, ‘‘ personality is the gateway through which all knowledge must in- 
evitably pass. Matter, force, energy, ideas, time, space, law, freedom, cause, 
and the like, are absolutely meaningless phrases except in the light of our 
personal experience.”? ‘* No antecedent objection, therefore, can be raised 
against theology on the ground that it rests on personal experience, and is, 
consequently, anthropomorphic.”’ 

3. The satisfactory development of the conception of divine personality 
from the consciousness of human personality. We start from the fact that 
our belief ina personal God is founded on an instinctive tendency in us, 
morally and philosophically developed. Such is the testimony alike of his- 
tory and of observation. This fact at once puts theism in possession of the 
field, and throws the onus probandi upon its opponents. Of this instinctive 
tendency the so-called proofs of the existence of God—cosmological, teleolo- 
gical, ontological, and moral—are analyses. They are not attempts to demon- 
strate the existence of anything ; they are rather attempts to explain a belief 
which must be admitted or our own personality be denied. These explana- 
tions consist in showing that nature, that we ourselves, involve a supernat- 
ural personal being. Even in the light of modern science, yes, though we 
were to adopt an extreme form of the evolution hypothesis, we ‘‘ see in natue, 
not merely a first cause, a designer, a thinker, a law-giver, but a person.’’ 
What we observe around and within us we cannot but try to explain, and it 
is only thus that we can even begin toexplainit. It finds its analogue in what 
we ourselves do as persons and in nothing else. Our belief in a divine person 
is, therefore, involved in our belief in ourselves as persons. Hence, you can 
refute the former belief only on the suicidal assumption that consciousness 
itself is fundamentally untrue. Nor is it altogether otherwise with regard 
to the conception of God as triune. Historically a fact of special revelation, 
and theoretically a necessity of the incarnation, it was so readily accepted 
and philosophically developed because of its accord with the threefold con- 
stitution of human personality. 

4, The correct estimate of the incarnation as ‘‘ the crowning evidence of 
divine personality.’’ If any history be trustworthy, the incarnation must be 
a fact of history. In ‘‘the man Christ Jesus,’’ therefore, we behold ‘ the 
fullness of the Godhead bodily.”? It is as aman that God makes the fullest 
revelation of Himself. Nor isthisall. Itisakind of revelation which would 
have been ‘*‘ meet,” if God were a person and so desirous of the fullest com- 
munion with persons like ourselves; and it certainly is one for which all his- 
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tory had been preparing. It is one, too, which involves the doctrine of the 
Trinity in which our incomplete personality recognizes its archetype. 

5. The sufficient explanation of agnosticism. This is set forth in a very 
able lecture entitled ‘‘ Moral Affinity Needful for the Knowledge of a Per- 
son,’’ in which it is shown that average agnosticism is of moral origin. Only 
the pure in heart do or can see God. This is as it would be, were He a per- 
son of perfect holiness. That, therefore, it is so, instead of being an objec- 
tion to His personality, is a confirmation of it. 

On the other hand, we are constrained to differ from the lecturer in at 
least the following respects : 

1. W cannot admit that the earliest form of belief in God was animism. 
As Dr. 8S. H. Kellogg remarks: ‘‘ The more deeply that one thinks what is 
involved in the conceptions of responsibility, of sin, and of guilt ’’—all of 
which are implied in the conception of God as a person—‘‘ the more impossi- 
ble will appear the difficulty of supposing that religion should have had such 
an origin as animism or fetish worship.’”? The further back, too, that we go 
in the history of mankind the less of animism and fetishism do we discover. 
Even now where animism prevails most, as in northern and southern Guinea, 
there is invariably, according to the testimony of so good an observer as Dr. 
J. Leighton Wilson, ‘‘ the belief in one great Supreme Being who made and 
upholds all things.”” Were this not so, however, to-day, it would prove noth- 
ing asto the origin of religion. Language shows that the ancestors of modern 
savages must have been in a higher state. To us, therefore, it seems clear 
that monotheism, not ‘‘ may have been,’”’ but was the primitive form of belief. 
This the facts, considered apart from any theory, indicate. This, moreover, 
strengthens rather than weakens the lecturer’s argument. It is true, as he 
claims, that the conception of human personality has been defined only very 
gradually; but it does not follow from this that it was not from the first an 
exceedingly positive and even definite conception. We are often most sure 
of that which we are least able to analyze. It isso with the conception of 
our own personality. Wedo not yet know all that it involves, perhaps not all 
that constitutes it; but there is nothing of which even a child is so certain 
as he is of himself, or which he distinguishes so readily from everything 
else. It does not, therefore, help the desired parallel between the develop- 
ment of the conception of human personality and the development of the 
conception of divine personality to make the latter begin with anything so 
vague as animism. If belief in divine personality be due to an instinctive 
tendency involved in and as sure as our consciousness of our own personality, 
it should be from the outset as positive and definite asthe latter. Forexam- 
ple, since man’s instinctive tendency is to seek after a God superior to, yet 
like himself, monotheism, not vague animism, would be his earliest concep- 
tion. 

2. We cannot believe with the lecturer that ‘‘ myth, but not immoral or 
ignoble myth, was man’s first fashion of thinking about God—such myth as 
primeval thought and language would inevitably suggest, in speaking of the 
storm and seasons, the sun, the moon, the stars; and if so, myth may be 
regarded as God’s first instrument of revelation to the mind, as distinct from 
the conscience and the heart of man.” In the first place, as has just been 
indicated, such myths would not be among man’s earliest conceptions of God. 
As man never mixed himself up with the objects of nature, so neither would 
he that Supreme Self which he felt that hisown self demanded. In the second 
place, while God does cause ‘*‘ the wrath” and certainly the innocent mis- 
takes of man ‘‘to praise him,’? we cannot admit, without impugning His 
character, that He uses even the latter of these as ‘‘ instruments of revela- 
tion.”’ Would not this be to sanction the mistakes and so to imply an un- 
truth? And how could He do this and be Himself ‘‘ the truth ?”’ 
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3. We cannot agree with the lecturer, even though he be supported, as he 
says, by the Alexandrian School, that ‘‘so far from allowing the inspiration 
of the Old Testament to be discredited by the fact that other and inferior 
books of other religions make the same claim, we may invert the reasoning 
and argue that the claim of the books in question is corroborated by the 
inspiration of the Old Testament which rests, as we believe, on such conclu- 
sive proof.”? To us this seems to be only a complimentary way of denying to 
the Old Testament any special inspiration, any difference, except in degree, 
from the sacred books of the ethnic faiths. This, however, is to deny that 
the Old Testament is, at least in any intelligible sense, the ‘‘ Word of God ;°’ 
for how can that be His word which, while really belonging to the same 
class with the scriptures of other religions, nevertheless professes to differ 
from them all toto celo? In other ways, too, this assumption is fatal to the 
lecturer’s historical argument. Admit with him that the reason why the 
Jews received a revelation immeasurably fuller than that given to other 
nations was that they were immeasurably holier. The question at once 
arises, What made themso? To this no sufficient answer can be given, 
except that ‘‘ unto them were committed the oracles of God.’”? In a word, if 
we regard the Old Testament as a revelation of the same kind with that in 
the sacred books of other religions, we cannot account for its necessary con- 
dition, the unique moral development of the Jews. Here isa fact which 
must be explained and which can be explained only on the ground that God 
made to them a special revelation of His law and of His grace. That is to 
say, the uniqueness of the Old Testament is the key to Jewish history. Deny 
this uniqueness and the history becomes so inconsistent that no argument 
can be drawn from it. 

4. We cannot accept, either, the lecturer’s view of inspiration—that it isa 
phenomenon wholly and entirely beyond the province of literary criticism; that 
is, that we can feel the Bible to be the Word of God, though criticism proves 
that it is not. Personality does not so act. Mr. Illingworth’sfine presentation 
of its unity should have kept him from this mistake. Spirit and intellect, 
though differing in function, cannot be divorced in operation. The intellect 
cannot discern ‘‘ the things of the Spirit,’ but neither can the Spirit discern 
them where the intellect has proved untruth. 

We would conclude this review, which, though somewhat long, is too short 
if we regard the merit of these lectures, with the wish that the lecturer had 
not tried to speak in the language of the popular hyphotheses as to the evo- 
lution of Christianity and the inspiration of Scripture. Hesays nothing con- 
firmatory of these and they seriously embarrass him. 

Princeton. WILLIAM BRENTON GREENE, JR. 





Il.—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


ScHOPFUNG UND CHAOS IN URZEIT UND ENDZEIT. Eine religionsge- 
schichtliche Untersuchung iiber Gen. 1 und Ap. Joh. 12, von HERMANN 
GUNKEL, a.0. Professor der Theologie in Berlin. Mit Beitrigen von 
HEINRICH ZIMMERN, a.0. Professor der Assyriologie in Leipzig. Got- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1895. 8vo, pp. xiv, 481. 


The appendix to this volume contains the most complete translation of the 
Babylonian ‘‘creation tablets,’ as they are called, which has yet been pub- 
lished. It is based on the fullest text obtainable, and contains all the lines 
of the inscription that Jensen translated (Kosmologie, S. 263-301) and all 
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that Pinches indicated (B. and O. Record, Vol. iv., 25, seq.). The story of 
creation is followed by that of the deluge. The versions are the work of the 
competent Assyriologist of Leipzig. 

Prof. Gunkel, the author of the treatise which forms the body of the 
book, presents the results of his studies to the public in a Preface marked by 
a modesty and courtesy which at once win favor for him. Prof. Cheyne, 
it is true, in criticising the work feels constrained to charge him with 
““ want of geniality,’’ and with hitting the scholars whom he attacks too 
hard, and with being ‘‘ too eager to dub his older colleagues ‘ Literaturkrit- 
iker’”’ (Academy, April 27, 1895, p. 351). And this censure is not unde- 
served. There is a brusqueness in his remarks concerning the work of others, 
especially in the footnotes, which to some extent counteracts the favorable 
impression created by the Preface. 

His primary object is the discussion of two portions of the Bible, the first 
chapter of Genesis and the twelfth chapter of Revelation; but the exigencies 
of the argument lead him to treat many other passages of Scripture. His 
contention is not only that the substance of the former chapter reached the 
Hebrews through Babylonia, as is commonly believed, but also and primarily 
that that chapter is a recension of the Marduk myth (S. 120), and that the 
twelfth chapter of Revelation is similar material in a different form (S. 398). 

A fatal mistake underlies his treatment of the first of these two theories. 
Like Jensen, he ignores the first tablet of the Babylonian creation story, ex- 
cept the opening lines. He in effect follows the extract which has been pre- 
served from the writings of Berosus, rather than the older and fuller account 
inscribed on the tablets. The first tablet, of which he ignores an important 
part, describes briefly the primitive chaos of waters, and gives a rapid survey 
of the progressive development of the universe from primeval water to that 
point in the unfolding order where the sun is about to appear. So much of 
the tablet remains. It is the Semitic tradition of creation. Shortly after 
the great divisions of the universe come into existence, the primeval ocean, 
called Tiamat, revolts against these great gods. The story of the suppres- 
sion of this rebellion by the sun-god Marduk forms the theme of the succeed- 
ing tablets. A great myth is elaborated. It is not an account of the orig- 
inal creation, but is a tale descriptive of the sun’s work both as restrainer of 
the rebellious, threatening, encroaching waters and as the restorer, embel- 
lisher and quickener of the universe. This structure of the story is the vital 
point to be observed in instituting a comparison between it and the first 
chapter of Genesis; and happily it is a point which is abundantly confirmed. 
The first tablet states distinctly that the waters of Apsu, i. e., the ocean ina 
broad sense, and of Tiamat, the great deep, were mingled as one; and that 
the gods, who in fact are objects of nature, namely, Luchmu and Lach- 
amu, as Jensen and Zimmern pronounce their names, came into being ; and 
Anshar and Kishar, the personifications of all above and all below, were 
formed; and after a long time Anu, heaven, [Bel, the earth’s surface, 
and Ea, the waters about and under the earth, were made]. It was longa 
debated question whether, in this description, the gods were represented as 
springing from Tiamat, or were assumed to have an independent origin. But 
the meaning of the names themselves and especially the recovery of further 
fragments of the tale, which are published in this volume, set that matter at 
rest. The casual statements made in the course of the story affirm that 
Tiamat is the mother of the gods (ii, 1; iii, 15, 73), that Luchmu and 
Lachamu are parents of Anshar (iii, 68-71), and that these gods and others 
are ancestors of Marduk (descendant of L. and L., iii, 118, of Anu iv, 44, of 
others, iv, 2, 27,33, et pas.). These facts may be clinched, if clinching be de- 
sired, by the further facts that this story may be essentially reproduced from 
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scattered references in general Assyrian literature and is also the report of 
the Babylonian doctrine rendered by Damascius (see Genesis and Semitic 
Tradition, pp. 10-12). Here, then, is the persistent and consistent Baby- 
lonian tradition concerning the genealogy of the gods, that is, the personified 
objects of nature. The universe, it declares, was once a watery chaos; out 
of it arose Luchmu and Lachamu, whatever they were; then the comprehen- 
sive heavens above and the comprehensive mass beneath; then the trio con- 
sisting of heaven proper, and earth’s surface with the space immediately 
above it now teeming with animal and vegetable life, and the seas about and 
under the earth ; and finally the sun, who, as Damascius states and the tab- 
lets relate, was regarded as the fabricator of the world. 

It is this important part of the first tablet which Prof. Gunkel, like 
others before him, has strangely ignored. It must, of course, be included 
and reckoned with in any true explanation of the story which the tablets tell. 
That story, of which the beginning has just been given, is briefly this: Out 
of the primitive chaos of waters an ordered universe was developed. The 
two great divisions, the comprehensive regions above and those below, were 
formed out of this watery chaos, of course by its being divided. Out of these 
two great divisions there further appeared the sky on the one hand and the 
dry land and the gathered seas on the other. Next the sun wasmade. Thus 
far the account in Genesis is parallel; but now the two narratives separate. 
Whether the tablets traced the development of the universe farther is uncer- 
tain. Probably they did not, as it was apart from their purposeto do so. But 
at any rate after this introduction, the Babylonian story proper begins, which 
is a glorification of the sun-god Marduk. Tiamat, the restless sea, impatient 
of restraint, revolted. She combined with Apsu, whose waters had formerly 
intermingled with hers, in opposition to the increasing order. She gathered 
about her a horde of her own creatures, eleven helpers, to assist her in her 
evil purposes, representatives of fog, darkness, storm and terror (see, e. g., i, 
(35) seq.and Zimmern’s note); and attempted to engulf the world and re- 
duce the universe to primitive chaos. But in this emergency the sun, a 
youth among the gods, appeared to champion the cause of order and restore 
what had been undone. He went forth with mighty storm and wind. He 
pierced the darkness, dispelled the mist, scattered the clouds, and reopened 
the spacious region between heaven and earth, dividing the waters which 
had again, as in the beginning, been intermingling. The half of the waters 
he used as a roof for the heavens, putting in barriers to restrain the flood. 
He measured earth’s ocean and erected the palace Eshara, and let Anu, 
Bel and Ea occupy their dwelling-place. He put the constellations in place, 
and let the moon shine forth and assigned it its functions. At this point the 
tablets fail and the conclusion of the story is still unknown. The tale re- 
minds one of a meditation after the rainy season has been banished by the 
return of the sun of spring. Darkness had closed down; clouds, mist and 
torrents of rain had filled the narrow space between heaven and earth, as it 
was estimated by the ancients; the old union between the waters above and 
those below had seemed at times to be reéstablished, and darkness and 
chaos to have resumed their ancient reign. But the young sun of spring 
appeared, banishing darkness and cleaving the chaos in twain, revealing the 
face of the sky, unveiling the constellations, enabling the moon to be seen, 
renewing the face of the earth, bringing forth vegetation in the mud of the 
rain-soaked plains, making plants to grow and tree trunks to rise, quicken- 
ing animate nature also and awakening in fish, reptile, bird, beast and man 
vitality and energy. And amidst the joy of reviving nature, this poem was 
uttered by the enthusiastic worshiper of Marduk. Then by an easy transi- 
tion, thought passed from contemporary experience to the dawn of the ages 
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on the eve of the advent of the first spring when the young sun first appeared 
to begin his beneficent work. No doubt in the exuberance of their fervor 
these sun worshipers went beyond the facts ; and, naively reasoning, believed 
that in the beginning he originated what in reality he only promotes and pre- 
serves. But it should be carefully observed that in the authoritative ac- 
count of their teaching furnished by the tablets, they do not regard him as 
the creator of the universe and its great divisions. Hedoes not make Anu, 
Bel and Ea, for example. They are already in existence, having been devel- 
oped from watery chaos in the order described in Genesis. He lets them 
occupy their dwelling-place which he has fitted up after having put down the 
revolt of chaos against the ordered universe. His work of creation, if such 
it be, is confined to lesser objects, like the moon, and whatever else appeared 
in time after the sun, it being immaterial whether he bears any vital relation 
to them at all or whether he is actually influential in awakening their life or 
even rendering them visible. 

The second part of the book is taken up with an attempt to show that the 
twelfth chapter of the book of Revelation is a version of the myth of Tiamat. 
That chapter, it will be remembered, describes a scene which is laid mostly 
in heaven. A woman is beheld there, adorned with the glory of heaven, the 
sun, moon and twelve stars (cp. Gen. xxxvii. 9), and whois with child. She 
probably symbolizes the kingdom of God (cp. Isa. liv.) as distinguished from 
the kingdom of this world, exhibited as a vile woman in chaps. xvii and xviii 
(cp. chap. xviii, especially with Isa. xlvii. and Jer. li). ‘‘ The rest of her 
seed ’’ are mentioned in ver. 17 (cp. Matt. xiii. 38), and constitute the bride of 
Christ (xix. 8). A great red dragon is also seen in heaven, having seven 
heads and ten horns, and upon his heads seven diadems, ver. 3, who is the 
devil, Satan, the deceiver of the whole world, ver. 9 (and xx. 2), and the ac- 
cuser of the brethren, ver. 10. He stands, or waits, before the woman to de- 
vour her child, ver. 4. She was delivered of a son, who is to rule all the na- 
tions with a rod of iron, ver. 5 [hence apparently Christ, xix. 15]. He was 
caught away from the dragon unto God and His throne. The woman fled 
into the wilderness, ver. 6, which is on earth, ver. 18, where she has a place 
prepared of God and where she is nourished during the time that the dragon’s 
beast has authority on earth (xii. 6 with xiii. 5). War in heaven followed. 
Michael and his angels warred against the dragon and his angels, ver. 7, and 
the great dragon was cast down to earth with his angels, ver. 9; and a great 
voice cried, saying, ‘‘ Woe for the earth and for the sea, because the devil is 
gone down unto you having great wrath, knowing that his time is short,”’ ver. 
12. The scene is now transferred to earth. The dragon began to persecute 
the woman, ver. 13; but she received the wings of an eagle and flew into the 
wilderness unto her place where she is nourished for’a certain period from 
the face of the serpent, ver. 14. The serpent cast out of his mouth after her 
water as a river, but the earth swallowed the water which the dragon cast 
out of his mouth, vers. 15, 16. Thereupon the dragon waxed wroth with the 
woman and went away to make war with the rest of her seed, which keep 
the commandments of God and hold the testimony of Jesus. ver. 17. And it 
stood or stopped, on the sand of the sea, xiii. 1. 

Prof. Gunkel’s theory is that this chapter agrees with the Babylonian 
and Israelitish tradition of chaos; was originally a Babylonian myth, now 
lost, one of a cycle of Tiamat tales; aud is the history of the birth of the 
dragon’s conqueror (pp. 383 and 384). Prof. Gunkel holds a theory of devel- 
opment. He believes that he has unearthed all the links which connect this 
finished product of evolution with its original prototype. Let us see. 

He admits that the situation described in Revelation xii is characteristi- 
cally different from any known Babylonian tradition (p. 383) ; but he believes 
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that “the Babylonian myth of creation has certainly possessed so many re- 
censions and episodes, of which we know little enough, that the lack of a 
history of the birth in the Babylonian tradition known to us is no argument. 
against such a history having originated in Babylonia” (p. 385). 

There is nothing in the description of the dragon of the book of Revelation 
tosuggest Tiamat, except features that it must or may possess in common 
with any other dragon; compare, for example, Homer’s blood-red snake 
(épdxwv) which swallowed the young sparrows and then seized the mother 
by the wings and despatched her too (JI., ii, 308, seq.), or the snake with three 
heads interlaced, growing out of one neck, which lay curled carved on the 
baldric of Agamemnon’s shield (J1., xi, 39, seqg.). The dragon in the book of 
Revelation is a hideous monstrous serpent, and is able to pourfrom his mouth 
water like a river after the woman. It is called serpent and dragon indiffer- 
ently, the words being used interchangeably as in classic Greek, and no word 
being employed in the entire description which is not strictly applicable to 
the body of asnake. Gunkel’s basis for identifying this dragon with Tiamat 
is his assertion that chaps. xiii and xvii are traditions of Tiamat parallel to 
chap. xii, and, together with chap. xii, are linked by means of Daniel vii to 
the chaos myth. Identifying the beast of chap. xiii with that of xvii, he 
discovers Tiamat in their combined traits. He specifies these principal 
points (pp. 345-356, especially 360-366), which we distribute into three groups : 
1. The beast is full of blasphemy and, cautiously cited, has seven heads and 
ten horns. These features are common to the two beasts (xiii. 2, 5 and xvii. 
8). 2. The beast in chap. xiii emerges from the sea. It is smitten in one of 
its heads with a wound which is apparently mortal, but from which it re- 
covers. The account of the smiting and recovery is believed by Prof. 
Gunkel to be an element of the old tradition, although not attested by the 
Babylonian narratives. .A second beast is afterwards associated with it and 
vested with its authority. 38. The beast of chap. xvii is scarlet and, accord- 
ing to Prof. Gunkel’s interpretation, has a woman for its counterpart. 
In the composite picture which he forms by focusing these features and in- 
cidents into one image, Prof. Gunkel discerns Tiamat and her history. 
Now, Tiamat was unquestionably regarded as female. The name itself, 
which is a common noun and means sea, is a feminine formation; and Be- 
rosus calls her a woman. She was also full of blasphemy; so is every rebel 
against heaven. She did not, indeed, emerge from the sea; but she was the 
personification of the sea. And she raised her husband Kingu to power 
among her helpers. This elevation, however, took place in anticipation of 
the conflict, and not after she was wounded,and Kingu is not known to have 
been a land animal. The other alleged resemblances are more doubtful or do 
not exist. Tiamat was attacked through the mouth ; and when she was thus 
disabled, her antagonist pierced her body with a sword and cleft her corpse in 
twain. The beast of chap. xiii is, for a sign, smitten in one of its heads as 
though it had been smitten unto death; but it recovered, and all men won- 
dered and, concluding that resistance to it was hopeless, made their allegi- 
ance. To show that Tiamat had seven heads, Prof. Gunkel adduces the 
** heads ”’ of Leviathan, which he interprets as meaning Tiamat (Ps. lxxiv. 14), 
and cites a reference to a ** great serpent with seven heads”’ inITI R19, 14b. 
But there is absolutely no evidence that this seven-headed serpent is Tiamat. 
Delitzsch has already remarked that nothing certain can be affirmed of its 
relation to Tiamat (Paradies, 148); and in the frequent portrayal of her in 
sculpture, she is represented with but one head. To support his theory that 
the ten horns indicate Tiamat, he cites the well-known fact that Tiamat is 
depicted with a horn or short proboscis; but he frankly confesses that the 
ten horns are not attested by Babylonian literature and art, and cannot be 
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traced beyond Daniel. Still the tradition may have had variations, he sug- 
gests. As to Tiamat being scarlet, he decides that the color certainly belongs 
to the old tradition, although it has not yet been attested in Babylonian lit- 
erature. 

As we examine the evidence, it seems to us that the unlikeness is as marked 
as the resemblance ; and that the points of resemblance are in part generic, 
such as any two dragons would have to each other; in part also dependent 
upon Prof. Gunkel’s identification of the two beasts of Revelation. Let us 
look at this latter matter. 

He separates chaps. xii, xiii and xvii on the three principal grounds: 1. 
That the woman’s son in chap. xii cannot be interpreted as Christ (pp. 173- 
181). This theory is against the interpretation given in the book of Revela- 
tion itself; and against the opinion of a host of commentators of all schools 
of theology and of many centuries, coryphei of exegesis. 2. That in each 
of the three chapters a monster with seven heads and ten hornsis prominent, 
which in one case pours water from its mouth and in the other cases emerges 
from the sea; and that in each case the Roman power is meant (p. 336). The 
author ignores in this connection, but elsewhere seems to ascribe to a re- 
dactor (p. 339), the fact that the seer expressly and repeatedly states that the 
dragon is the devil and that the seven-headed beasts represent the kingdom 
of this world. 3. That neither chap. xii nor chaps. xiii and xvii can be in- 
terpreted as being originally a reference to contemporaneous history (pp. 
202-234 and 344-357). In general we are in accord with the author in this 
third point. Having pointed out the impossibilities and absurdities of vari- 
ous interpretations and having decided that the dragon and the beast are one 
and the same, the author is obliged to look for another explanation and this 
he finds, as already stated, in the Tiamat myth. But he has ignored or over- 
looked the simplest and most natural interpretation of all, which does no 
violence to the narrative, which allows the seer to be authority for his own 
meaning, which accords with the methods and contents of the Apocalyptic 
writings of Scripture, and which can be exhibited to any reader who will de- 
vote an hour to the thoughtful perusal of nine consecutive chapters of Reve- 
lation, beginning with the twelfth. The points to be observed in reading are 
three: 1. The beast of chap. xiii, which emerges from the sea, is evidently, 
as Gunkel holds and as is commonly believed, closely related to the four beasts 
of Daniel vii. Gunkel says that both Revelation xiii and Daniel vii are based 
on a common tradition, of which the purer form is preserved in Revelation 
(p. 359). Daniel, he avers, divided the one monstrous nondescript beast of the 
tradition, correctly represented as one in Revelation, into four creatures. A 
more natural explanation, we think, is this: Daniel describes four kingdoms 
of this world as successively rising and as fierce and terrible as wild beasts in 
their antagonism to the kingdom of God. The idea of succession is promi- 
nent. The author of Revelation has a different thought. He is not viewing 
any one kingdom individually, but all the kingdoms of this world collect- 
ively. He gazes upon them as one, notwithstanding external differences. 
The worldly power is surrendered to Satan and is antagonistic to the king- 
dom of heaven; and the seer beholds the several beasts or kingdoms of 
Daniel combined in one. Daniel saw in vision four great beasts coming up 
from the sea, the first like a lion, with eagle’s wings [and one head]; the 
second like a bear [with one head]; the third like a leopard, with four 
wings and four heads; the fourth with ten horns [and one head], which to- 
gether make a leopard, bear and lion with ten horns, seven heads and six 
wings. In Revelation the seer saw one beast coming up from the sea, like a 
leopard, but with the feet of a bear and the mouth of a lion, having ten horns 
and seven heads. In certain of these features, this beast bears a resemblance 
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to the dragon. The picture of the dragon was conformed to that of the 
beast; because the dragon, that old serpent, is the animating and moulding 
spirit in the kingdom of this world and, when he was portrayed in chap. xii, 
features of the world-power familiarized by Daniel were combined with the 
distinguishing feature furnished by the serpent of Genesis iii. 2. A second 
point to be borne in mind when reading the aforesaid section of Revelation 
is that the second beast of the thirteenth chapter, the beast that comes from 
the earth, is repeatedly declared to symbolize false prophecy. Like the true 
prophet Elijah, he calls down fire from heaven as a sign. He has the two 
horns of a lamb because he comes in sheep’s clothing and impersonates the 
true Lamb. Thus Satan’s spiritual power, chap. xii, worldly power subser- 
vient to Satan and false prophecy, chap. xiii, are arrayed against the kingdom 
of God, against Christ and against His people. 3. The third point to be 
kept in mind concerns chap. xvii. The kingdom of this world, not in its 
universality, but that part specifically and historically in opposition to the 
people of God, ver. 6, is set forth as Babylon, the great harlot that sitteth upon 
many waters, vers. 1 and 5; in other words, the great city that reigneth over 
the kings of the earth and holds sway over peoples, multitudes, nations and 
tongues, vers. 15 and 18. The imagery and thought of this chapter and the 
following are a constant reminder of Jer. li. 1-12. The oppressive kingdom 
is named Babylon, no matter where its political centre might be, because to 
the Jews that city was,as Egypt had been, the typical harassing world- 
power ; and it is exhibited as a woman because that was the standing sym- 
bol among the Hebrews for Babylon, as for other corporate communities. 
This kingdom is shown to the seer in her drunken glory, the courtesan of 
kings, sitting upon a scarlet-colored beast with seven heads and ten horns; 
for her seat has been transferred from the banks of the Euphrates to the 
seven hills, ver. 9, and she occupies the throne of another world-power, sym- 
bolized as usual by a beast. When these points are kept in mind, the mean- 
ing of the great allegory contained in chaps. xii to xx unfolds on perusal. 
This is the interpretation which apparently has not occurred to Prof. 
Gunkel, and in consequence he has thrashed all around the bush and, not 
starting any game, has had recourse to the Tiamat myth for an explanation. 

But apart from identifying the dragon of the twelfth and following chap- 
ters with the beast of the thirteenth and following chapters, he brings for- 
ward an argument for his theory that the dragon and the woman’s son in 
Revelation are Tiamat and her divine conqueror. The argument is this: 
He discerns, as others have done, that chaps. xii, and especially xiii, are closely 
related to Daniel vii; and he has decided that Daniel vii is the Tiamat myth 
(p. 360). We believe that Revelation xii and its continuation in the succeed- 
ing chapters are based on Daniel vii and Genesis iii ; and that Daniel vii itself 
looks back to the predicted seed of the woman who is to bruise the serpent’s 
head, Gen. iii. Whether ‘‘son of man” is used generically in Daniel vii. 13, as 
Professor Gunkel believes, and is equivalent to the saints of the Most High, 
v. 27, or whether, as we believe, the phrase is used specifically of that Son 
of man whose right it is to reign, does not affect the argument. Prof. 
Gunkel denies that the serpent of Gen. iii is Tiamat (p. 383) ; and we have 
also argued elsewhere against their identification (Genesis and Semitic T'ra- 
dition, pp. 68-74). But Prof. Gunkel, in his zeal for Tiamat, declares 
that the passage in Rev. xii, where the dragon is identified with the old ser- 
pent, the devil, even Satan, the deceiver of the whole world (cp. also xx. 2, 
8, 8, 10), is a gloss. As just stated, Prof. Gunkel bases an argument for 
the identity of the dragon of Revelation with Tiamat on the alleged relation 
of Rev. xii to chaps. xiii and xvii and on the acknowledged connection of 
these chapters with Daniel vii. His argument for the relationship of chaps. 
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xii, xiii and xvii we have already examined. Now how does he prove that 
Daniel vii is a version of the Tiamat myth? By means of certain passages 
of Scripture which, he claims, reflect the Tiamat myth. He cites numerous 
passages of this kind. If his interpretation of any of them be accepted (for 
example, Job ix. 13, Ps. Ixxiv. 12-19, Is. xxvii. 1), they testify to what in 
itself.is quite probable, namely, that the story of Tiamat was known to the 
Hebrews. The passages upon which he relies to connect Daniel vii with the 
myth are Is. xxx. 7, Ezek. xxix to xxxii, Ps. Ixviii. 31, the text being amended 
to suit his theory, Ps. lxxxvii. 4, Is. xxvii. 1, Ps. lxxiv, Ps. Sal 2 quoted on 
p. 79 (p. 828 and pp. 87, 89, 314). These seven passages are said, 1.—To link 
Daniel vii to the myth by common allusions (p. 329). The main and only spe- 
cific resemblance, with which the others stand or fall, is that the four beasts 
emerge from ‘ the great sea.’? This particular phrase, it may be remarked in 
passing, is not used in the seven passages nor in the additional ones which he 
cites. And shall we forget that the vast, overwhelming sea, with its tumul- 
tuous waves and its ceaseless roar, is a standing type of the restless, surging 
mass of mankind (Ps. xlvi. 3 and 6, lxv. 7, Is. xvii. 12-14, see p. 100 seq., lvii. 
20, Jer. vi. 23, xlvi. 7-8, li. 42, 55, 56, Rev. xvii. 1 with 15), out of which from 
time to time emerge fierce and swift nations, trampling down and rending 
and devouring their prey? The seven passages are said, 2.—To show that 
Tiainat was used to typify secular kingdoms (p. 328, cp. p. 87,3). But so are 
wild beasts. Was Jeremiah thinking of Tiamat when he said of the enemy 
that should come from the north: ‘‘A lion is gone up from his thicket, and 
a destroyer of nations ; he is on his way, he is gone from his place, to make 
thy land desolate (iv. 7, cp. Gen. xlix. 9, 17, 27, Num. xxiii. 24, xxiv. 8, 9, 
Joel i. 6 et passim). And what likeness exists between Tiamat and the four 
beasts of Daniel? It is difficult to discern, he admits. This is his explana- 
tion. The original tradition of chaos knew but one Tiamat; this monster 
came to be used as a symbol of a hostile earthly kingdom ; four such king- 
doms existed, and it was desired to represent each by Tiamat, consequently 
the one Tiamat was split into four. Isaiah xxvii. 1is cited in favor of this 
theory, where the one Tiamat, he believes, has been changed to three (p. 382). 
But even then the three Tiamats of Isaiah are not the beasts of Daniel. 
Daniel’s beasts are not called the swift serpent, and the crooked serpent, and 
the dragon, nor are they named Rahab and leviathan; but a lion, a bear, 
a leopard and a beast with ten horns. Prof. Gunkel, however, forges the 
missing link. The first of the four beasts, the lion with eagle’s wings, is 
most like Tiamat in outward form [as she is often pictured]; while the 
fourth beast, cruel, rebellious and blasphemous, is most like unto her in char- 
acter. [He offers no explanation of the second beast like a bear, with three 
ribs in its mouth, arising to devour much flesh; nor of the third beast like a 
panther with four heads]. ‘‘Accordingly we conclude,’’ he says, ‘‘ that the 
tradition which forms the basis of Dan. vii. originally knew only one chaos- 
animal which united all the features of the four beasts of Daniel in itself, 
and hence had the form of lion, eagle, bear and panther’? (p. 333). Finally, 
the seven passages ure said 3. To be used eschatologically and thus mediate 
the transition from the Tiamat myth to Daniel (pp. 87, 314, 334, 367). The 
myth was projected into the future: ‘‘ Jehovah will subdue the dragon in 
the future ’’ (p. 87). Only one of these (or other Scripture) passages is rele- 
vant, Is, xxvii. 1; and it would be difficult to show that even that one is an 
eschatological employment of the myth, and not rather a borrowing of its 
imagery. The idea that pervades the Bible is not a projection of the myth 
into the future, but a hope based on the past. God subdued chaos and still 
keeps the raging sea within its bounds ; or with borrowed imagery, he broke 
Rahab in pieces and plays with leviathan as with abird. He is the Almighty. 
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Opposition, physical or moral, to Him is vain (Ps. 1xxxix. 10 seq., Is. li. 9, 10). 
He governs the universe now, and will do so in time to come (Job xxvi. 7- 
12, Is. xxvii. 1). As in the past, so in the future He will put down all that ex. 
alts itself against God. Daniel had he desired might have employed the same 
imagery as is found in the passages in which the myth is suppposed to be re- 
flected; but in view of the great dissimilarity between his symbols and those 
of the passages, we believe that he had other thoughts in mind. 

As a curiosity, it may be mentioned in conclusion that the celebrated num- 
ber 666 once more lends itself to the support of a theory. Once it was “‘ Lat- 
inus,’? a Latin man, whose name in Greek characters had the mystic value. 
Then it was Nero; and when “‘as with a flash of intuition, it occurred to 
the Jew to try the name in Hebrew, the secret stood revealed. No Jew ever 
thought of Nero except as ‘ Neron Kesar,’ and this gives at once 666.”” But 
now it is discovered by Prof. Gunkel that the numerical value of the letters 
which in Aramaic spell ‘‘ old serpent ’’ is 666 (p. 378). 

Princeton. JOHN D. Davis. 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM AND THE VERDICT OF THE MONUMENTS. By 
the Rev. A. H. SAYCE, Queen’s College, Oxford. 8vo, pp. 575. London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. NewYork: E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., 1894. 


Whatever Prof. Sayce writes is readable; it comes with a freshness even 
from the tombs. He has the happy faculty of reporting in a popular, lucid 
style the results of archological research. This is admittedly his strength, 
and hitherto he has generally worked with his strength. In the present work, 
however, Prof. Sayce has thrown away the sling and the stones, and appears 
at some disadvantage in the untried garb of a theorist. He here appears as 


the advocate of a theory regarding the origin of the various books of the Old 
Testament—a theory which, he claims, is supported by the most recent arch- 
eeological investigations. His theory, in brief, is that many of the Old Testa- 
ment books are composite; composed, however, not of various Jewish docu- 
ments of Jate date, but of various Babylonian, Canaanitic, Egyptian and the 
like documents of early date—sufficiently early to allow, if need be, for the 
traditional date of the composition of even the earliest books of the Old Tes- 
tament. In Prof. Sayce’s own words, ‘* the literary analysis which has given 
us a Jehovist and an Elohist and a Priestly code, must be supplemented or 
replaced by an analysis of the Book of Genesis into Babylonian, Canaanitic 
and other similar elements.’’ His theory is, that so far from the art of 
writing being unknown or unpracticed among the early Israelites (as the 
rashness of early criticism has said), Jerusalem was from early times a kind 
of literary metropolis where scribes such as ‘‘ Hezekiah’s men” were con- 
stantly engaged in the collection of a great library, collating documents from 
Babylon and Edom and the like; and hence the origin of the early books of 
the Old Testament. 

For example, Prof. Sayce says, ‘‘ The episode relating to Nimrod forms part 
of what we may call the Babylonian element in the Book of Genesis.’? He 
holds that the narrative in Gen. xi. regarding the Tower of Babel would have 
had little interest for,any except the Babylonians, and therefore he makes it 
directly dependent upon the cuneiform records of the Chaldean scribes. In 
like manner, since the Book of Jonah treats of Nineveh rather than of Israel 
he concludes that it was more probably preserved in the library of Nineveh 
than in the library of Jerusalem. Edom also contributed her portion—speak- 
ing of the reference made to the “‘ kings that reigned in Edom before there 
reigned a king over the children of Israel,’’ Prof. Sayce says ;: ‘‘ The list bears 
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upon its face all the marks of authenticity. There wasno reason for its inser- 
tion in Genesis unless it had been derived from some ancient document.” 
From this he proceeds a little later: ‘‘ The use of Edomite documents in 
one part of the Old Testament makes it possible to suppose that they may be 
detected in other parts of it It may be that the Book of Job had the 
same origin.”? Israel’s hated oppressor, Egypt, is also recognized in this 
theory: ‘‘ The Egyptian coloring given to the history of Joseph is too vivid 
and clear to admit of question.’? And thus Prof. Sayce concludes, ‘‘ It may 
yet turn out that below the documents which the Higher Criticism claims to 
have discovered, there is an earlier stratum of literature which in its origin 
is partly Babylonian, partly Egyptian, partly Aramaic, partly Edomite and 
partly Canaanitish.”’ 

This theory, it is claimed, gives us a reasonble ground of confidence in those 
portions of the Old Testament coming to us from Babylonian, Canaanitish 
and similar writers who were contemporary with the events recorded. Its 
author thinks that it establishes the historical character of all the Old Testa- 
ment narratives with but a few exceptions, such as the Books of Esther, 
Daniel and Ezra, in which he thinks he finds such gross errors as to prove 
them quite unhistorical—they were written long subsequent to the events 
what they pretend to record, their writers seeing these events ‘‘ through the 
mist of ages.’’ For instance: ‘‘ The story of Esther is an example of Jewish 
Haggadah which has been founded upon one of those semi-historical tales of 
which the Persian chronicles seem to have been full.’? The Book of Daniel 
fares no better when confronted by the cuneiform writings and Prof. Sayce’s 
interpretations. Regarding the taking of Babylon he says: ‘‘The Biblical 
story implies that Babylon was taken by storm, at all events it expressly states 
that the king of the Chaldeans was slain. Nabonidus, the Babylonia king, 
however, was not slain and Cyrus entered Babylon in peace. Nor was Bel- 
shazzar the son of Nebuchadnezzar, as we are repeatedly told in the fifth 
chapter of Daniel. He was the son of the usurper Nabonidus and Nabonidus 
did not even belong to the family of Nebuchadnezzar The story of 
Belshazzar’s fall is not historical in the modern sense of the word history.’’ 
But with the exception of these few books Prof. Sayce believes that he estab- 
lishes the essential historicity of the Old Testament. He does not, however, 
pretend to say that even the remaining books are without inaccuracies, but 
thinks that they contain only minor irregularities and exaggerations, such as 
we might expect from truthful historians of that day; and this he regards as 
sufficient. ‘* The historian ”’ he says ‘‘ will be content if it is permitted him 
to turn with the same confidence to the Books of Moses as he does to Theu- 
cidides or Tacitus ;”’ and after pointing out some of these minor inaccura- 
cies he says: ‘* It shows that the historical records of the Old Testament are 
like other historical records of the ancient world, and that we must not apply 
to them a different standard from that which we apply to the earlier records 
of Greeceand Rome ... . It isnot intended to bea colorless narrative .... 
There has been a gradual education in the way in which history should be 
written .... and it is absurd to expect from the compiler of the Books of 
Kings, the critical judgment or the point of view of a Gibbon or a Grote.” 
So that Prof. Sayce’s historical is not so very historical after all. 

Prof. Sayce has been thoughtful to say in his introductory pages (on behalf 
of the Higher Critics and himself) that ‘“‘ with questions of inspiration and 
the like we have nothing to do.”” It would certainly be a little inconsistent 
for a writer who holds such a view of the Old Testament as is set forth in 
this buok to lay much store by inspiration. If it is not without its faults, 
however, Prof. Sayce’s book has very many excellencies. He says very 
many good things and suggests many interesting questions. The rashness of 
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the early critical methods which rejected the claims of all Hebrew writings 
prior to the rise of Grecian literature, is clearly exposed by the exhibition of 
the prevalence of writing among the Israelitish and surrounding peoples. So 
far as paleography is concerned Prof. Sayce well maintains that the age of 
Moses was not too early for the earliest of the Old Testament Books. Speaking 
of the Pentateuch he says that Assyriological research has ‘‘ very decidedly 
negatived the scepticism which refuses to its narrative the character of his- 
tory.”” He finds special confirmation in Archeology for many once-ques- 
tioned incidents of Old Testament history. Melchizedek is no longer a myth, 
but finds his parallel in Ebed-tob, the vassal king and priest of Uru- 
’salim, who lived about the timeof Abraham. The existence of certain Can- 
aanitish cities mentioned in connection with the life of Abraham is con- 
firmed, and the inscriptions of Sehél are made to throw favorable light upon 
the situation in Egypt during the time of Joseph. Prof. Sayce places the 
Exodus about the end of the thirteenth century B. C., and pleads zealously 
for a change in the current view regarding the location of Mount Sinai. He 
finds it, not in the so-called Sinaitic Peninsula, but much further eastward, 
in the land of Seir. His view of the tenth chapter of Genesis is worked out 
with considerable ingenuity; the distribution, he thinks, is not ethnological 
but geographical, in which case the various peoples named are classified, not 
according to their descent from the sons of Noah, but according to their loca- 
tion in one of the three zones, northern, middle or southern. He does not 
succeed, however, in adapting his three-zone theory to all the statements of 
the chapter, and resorts therefore to what seems the unscholarly expedient of 
treating such troublesome statements as interpolations. 
Lincoln University, Pa. W. D. KERSWILL. 


Grundriss der Theologischen Wissenschaften. EINLEITUNG IN DAS NEUE 
TESTAMENT von D. ADOLF J(ULICHER, Professor der Theologie in Mar- 
burg. Erste und Zweite Auflage. Freiburg i. B. und Leipzig. Aka- 
demische Verlagsbuchhandlung von J. C. B. Mohr, 1894. 


This is one of a series of text-books prepared by the prominent representa- 
tives of the Ritschlian School. It isa discussion of New Testament prob- 
lems worthy to be ranked with the Introductions of Profs. Weiss and Holtz- 
mann. Oneis pleased with the relatively conservative position that is taken 
in the treatment of the Pauline Epistles: only the Pastoral Epistles are 
ascribed to another hand. It is clear and concise. The stress is laid upon the 
religious value and contents of the books rather than upon the questions as to 
the age, authorship and persons to whom written. It is suggestive. But the 
book is onesided, very little reference being made to views differing from 
those of the author. 

Prof. Jiilicher opposes strongly the dissection of 2 Corinthians, although 
still holding to a lost epistle between the first and second. Ephesians, he 
thinks, may possibly not be Pauline. Denying the second imprisonment of 
Paul, he also denies the Pauline authorship of the Pastorals, dating them 
about A. D. 125. Certain fragments of letters of Paul, he thinks, were used 
as the basis of 2 Timothy and Titus; while 1 Timothy is held to be a com- 
bination of the other two. But the references to Gnosticism are not to a Gnos- 
ticism so developed as at A. D. 125, and the Church Government is not that of 
the Ignatian epistles, but both are rather of the time of Paul. One hardly un- 
derstands why Hebrews is said to have been written to Gentiles in opposition 
to many references to Jewish ceremonies and to the general tenor of the 
whole epistle. ; 

In dealing with the Catholic Epistles, the radicalism of the xuthor is made 
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more apparent. 1 Peter is held to have been written to Gentiles instead of 
to Jews of the Dispersion, about A. D. 100, and by a pupil of Paul. James 
is held to have been written between A. D. 125-150, possibly by a man whose 
name was James; Jude, by an Egyptian between A. D. 100-180; and 2 Peter 
also by an Egyptian between A. D. 150-175. 

The Book of Revelation is held to have been written by a ‘* prophet” John, 
not the author of the Epistles or Gospel, about A. D.95. It is a composition 
in which an earlier Apocalypse or earlier Apocalypses, dating about A. D. 
69, were added to, but added to in such a manner that no one can tell what 
part is the author’s and what part is not. The author of 1 John is the same 
as that of the Gospel, the Epistle having been written, perhaps, five years 
later than the Gospel, between A. D. 100-130. The apostle John is not the 
writer, although the heresy opposed seems to be the same as that of Cerin- 
thus. 2and 3 John are by yet a differentauthor. The incidents of the Gos- 
pel are not allegories. The persons are historical, but are introduced merely 
to set forth an idea, and then dropped. The Gospel of ‘‘ Johnis a philosophi- 
cal fiction, representing the views of Jesus as held by Christians of the third 
generation.”’ 

Prof. Jiilicher’s theory of the origin of the Synoptics is much the same as 
that of Prof. Weiss. Mark, written shortly after A. D. 70, is the basis of 
both Matthew and Luke. In addition, the so-called Mattheus-schrift isa 
common factor. There are other written sources, independent of each other; 
and probably some oral ones. Mark probably also knew the Mattheus-schrift. 
It is possible that Luke knew Matthew ; but if he did, Matthew had little or 
no influence upon him. The Synoptics are a mixture of truth and fiction; 
but at the same time give a picture of the essentials of Christ’s life and the 
individual character of his teaching. 

The Book of Acts was written about A. D. 100 or 105, but neither by Luke 
nor by one of the disciples of the apostles. This Prof. Jiilicher says, is evi- 
dent from the contradictions which he finds between the Epistles and the 
first partof Acts. Luke, or any other disciple, would have known the facts 
too well to have so contradicted the Epistles. Thesecond part of Acts being 
derived from the ‘‘ we”’ source, is for the most part historical. The first 
part has oral tradition probably as its basis. ‘‘The author has produced in 
an independent manner the speeches which his heroes utter.”’ Acts gives the 
history of the early church as a Christian at the beginning of the second cen- 
tury conceived it; in it is much that is historical and much that is not. 

One cannot read this Introduction without being impressed with the inde- 
pendence with which all critical questions are treated. 

Parsons College. SELBY F. VANCE. 


New TESTAMENT THEOLOGY or Historical Account of the Teaching of 
Jesus and of Primitive Christianity According to the New Testament 
Sources. By Dr. WILLIBALD BEYSCHLAG, Professor of Theology at 
Halle. Translated by Rev. Neal Buchanan. Two vols. 4to, pp. 419, 517. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1895; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Beyschlag’s New Testament Theology is a comparatively recent publica- 
tion even in the original, the first volume having appeared in 1891, the second 
in 1892. The promptness with which the book has been translated and offered 
to English readers is an indication of its high excellence. Among the quali- 
ties of the author which have contributed to furnish his work with a special 
attractiveness should be counted highest of all, an extraordinary lucidity of 
statement. Except where a subject is inherently obscure or the author pleads 
a desperate cause, we find him conveying his thought in language which in 


- 
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point of transparency leaves nothing tobe desired. Tothisis added a remark- 
able beauty of style not merely from the scientific but even from the esthetic 
point of view. It isa delight to read this book. There are passages in it 
which captivate like poetry. But also in the larger art of handling his sub- 
ject and grouping his material so as to make a historical movement pass before 
us as in living reality, the author is scarcely second to any one. In the pre- 
face, Beyschlag justifies the publication of his book alongside the much-used 
work of Weiss, on the ground that the latter cannot be called a historical 
account in any proper sense. The difference between the two books is cer- 
tainly very great and it must be admitted that, however high may be the 
value of Weiss’ New Testamemt Theology as a book for study and reference, 
Beyschlag succeeds better in the description of the historical process as a 
whole. Owing tothis feature his book, while easily read, yet stimulates and 
invites to study. In almost every case the problems are presented in such a 
masterful manner that their complicated character ceases to deter the student 
and evokes new interest even in the more experienced reader. It is to be 
regretted that here and there the author’s great facility of expression and the 
poetical character of his thought tempt him to substitute indefinite phraseol- 
ogy for a sober solution of the problems. Occasionally also his historical tact 
forsakes him and he attributes to the Biblical authors forms of thought and 
opinions, which by their inherent modern character betray their subjective 
origin. For example, in the exegesis Matt. xviii. 10 the poetic interpreta- 
tion of words of Jesus is carried to such a length as this: ‘In every child of 
man a peculiar thought of God has to be realized, which stands over his his- 
tory like a genius, or guardian spirit, and which God at all times remembers, 
so that everything which opposes its realization on earth comes before Him 
as a complaint.”’ 

Beyschlag occupies a middle position between the two camps of advanced 
criticism and what in Germany is called the conservative school. What he 
disapproves of in the advanced critics is their lack of sobriety and modesty, 
and their infatuation with destructive theorizing for no other reason than 
that it supplants the traditional. On the other hand, while in the main iden- 
tifying himself with the Mediation Theology, he does not hesitate to pro- 
nounce upon it the sharp judgment that ‘‘ with a few exceptions, instead of 
applying a bold Biblical criticism to the traditional doctrine, it has half-ex- 
cused, half-concealed its own deviations from it.”? There is truth in this 
charge and the author was fully justified in making it, for he himself takes 
not the slightest pains to conceal his departures from the consensus of Prot- 
estant doctrine. Not only does he everywhere formulate the difference as 
sharply as possible, but we feel in reading that a certain animus against the 
church doctrine is never wholly absent. Of course his antipathy to criticism 
relates only to its most extreme form. Beyschlag rejects the accounts of our 
Lord’s early life in the opening chapters of Matthew and Luke, and accepts 
the prevailing theory of the origin of the Synoptic Gospels from two sources. 
While one of the most strenous and successful defenders of the fourth Gos- 
pel, he thinks its vindication impossible on any other view than that the 
Apostle’s subjectivity has largely colored and modified his reproduction of the 
words of Jesus. Of the Pauline writings all but the Pastoral Epistles are 
held to be genuine. The order in which the various types of doctrine are 
discussed is the following: The teaching of Jesus according to the Synoptic 
and the Johannine records separately ; the views of the first Apostles, James 
and Peter (the second Epistle being rejected); Paul; the Epistle to the 
Hebrews ; the Apocalypse ; Johannine conceptions according to the Epistles 
and the fourth Gospel; and, under the heading of Post-Apostolic modes of 
teaching, the Synoptic Gospels, Jude, 2 Peter and the Pastoral Epistles. 
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As has been remarked, Beyschlag takes occasion in many instances to 
point out discrepancies between Scriptural teaching and the church doctrine. 
The Biblical writers knew of no Trinity, of nodivine nature of Christ in the 
metaphysical sense, of no personal ‘Holy Spirit, of no vicarious satisfaction, 
and consequently of no justification on the ground of imputed righteousness. 
In most of these and other instances the author’s own view shines through 
his criticism of the church doctrine, so as to give the impression that the 
agreement between his personal convictions and the Biblical teaching isa 
tacit assumption. In the case of one who deals with Biblical Theology as a: 
history of revelation, and considers the fact of a view being taught by a Bib- 
lical writer sufficient ground for its adoption by himself, this would be 
entirely natural. But Beyschlag does not occupy this position. He recog- 
nises a large element of human imperfection in the Bible. And yet every- 
where he uses this imperfect Bible as a basis of attack on the teaching of 
orthodox theology. We cannot help thinking that, but for this, the author 
would have found more frequent occasion to profess his own dissent from 
alleged inadequacies of Biblical teaching. As it is, many will be inclined to 
suspect that he has, unconsciously of course, made his own views the stand- 
ard, and striven to approximate the views of the Biblical authors to them as 
much as possible. The appearance of so many of the distinctive tenets of the 
Mediation Theology in the garb of views of Christ and Paul and others of the 
Biblical writers would favor this assumption. In determining what is the 
view of a Biblical author, Beyschlag further frequently adduces external 
philosophical or dogmatic considerations. So, e. g., we are told that the juridi- 
cal doctrine of satisfaction attributed to Paul rests on an insoluble arithmeti- 
cal problem ; that it would be strange if God had made arrangements to pur- 
chase those who were in debt to Himself; that it would not be real penal 
righteousness to let the guilty go free and punish the in nocent in his stead ; 
that we cannot entertain the idea of God’s treating with infinite love people 
whom He at the same time hated. It is perfectly clear that, in all these cases, 
the author has abandoned the historial standpoint and, instead of asking 
what Paul would have considered an insoluble problem or strange arrange- 
ments on the part of God or real penal righteousness or a possible consis- 
tency of love and wrath, has simply applied his own judgment in these mat- 
ters to the words of the Apostle. Such statements, of course, deprive the 
polemic against the church doctrine of much of the historical force which it 
might have seemed to possess had the facts been left to speak for themselves. 
Polemics, if allowed a place in the field of Biblical Theology, should avoid 
every appearance of animosity and will usually be effective in proportion to 
their indirectness. 

We are inclined to think that the exegetical basis of the book is weakest 
on those very points which are treated in a more or less controversial spirit. 
Especially is this true of the treatment of Christ’s preéxistence and the 
Pauline doctrine of the atonement. In regard to the former Beyschlag takes 
great pains to show that the main body of the fourth Gospel is entirely free 
from the advanced Christology of the prologue. Ofcourse this cannot be done 
without some exegetical tours de force, by which the notion of an ideal pre- 
éxistence is extracted from the well-known passages. In the case of Paul 
the same notion is made use of to tone down the significance of the Apostle’s 
most explicit utterances on the subject. Paul’s idea of preéxistence is repre- 
sented as a mere development from the pre-Christian Logos-idea, sustaining 
hardly any vital relation to the rest of his Christological conceptions, so that, 
when subtracted from the latter, it will leave them unimpaired. From this 
the author further argues to the radical difference between the later church 
doctrine and the Pauline Christology, because subtraction of the divine 
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factor from the church view overthrows the whole scheme. But on the one: 
hand even from Beyschlag’s own standpoint, the Pauline Christ assumes such 
superhuman proportions and has so far outgrown the ordinary conception of 
a Jewish Messiah, that a thinker like Paul cannot have failed to make his ori- 
gin commensurate with his subsequent exaltation. Nothing short of a real 
heavenly preéexistence in theform of God could have appeared to Paul a suf- 
ficient basis for supporting the superstructure of his doctrine of the glorified 
Christ and his cosmical significance. On the other hand it seems to us that 
there is an element in Beyschlag’s representation of the Pauline view which 
is not merely indifferent to the preéxistence, but inconsistent with it. We 
refer to his statement that the unity of Christ with God was not complete 
from the first but subject to a gradual growth. Now, inasmuch as in this 
unity consisted his divine sonship, there is evidently no place for a perfected 
sonship in a preéexistent state, for with the Kenotic theories Beyschlag has 
no sympathy. The modern form of thought underlying this whole construc- 
tion of the Pauline Christology may be best seen from the statements in vol. 
ii, p. 88, where the significance of the speculative development of the idea of 
preéexistence is found in the fact that the union of the divine and human 
which brings humanity to its ideal perfection, and which from the historical 
standpoint comes last,as the name ‘* Second Adam”’ indicates, was from 
God’s point of view the first idea, from which His whole government of the 
world and even its creation must be understood. The notion of ideal preéx- 
istence serves the same purpose here which is usually served by that of the 
incarnation in the Mediating Theology. 

On the whole the treatment of Paul’s teaching, though containing many 
beautiful and forcible passages, is not equally successful with other parts of 
the work. It is throughout vitiated by the persistent attempt to ascribe to 
Paul a moral influence theory of the atonement, and a corresponding view of 
justification, which makes it consist in mere forgiveness of sins conditioned 
on incipient sanctification, that is,on the breach with sin effected in principle 
and guaranteed for the future by identification in faith with Christ. This 
cuts the nerve of Paulinism in its two most central doctrines. As is custo- 
mary with defenders of the moral influence theory, the explanation of the 
manner in which the moral influence which breaks sin and pledges the wil- 
lingness of God to forgive proceeds from the death of Christ, is vague and, 
obscure in the extreme. The treatment of the classical passages in which 
Paul has formulated his view of atonement is painful to witness, and the 
same must be said of the discussion of the passages from 1 Peter in the first 
volume. Beyschlag conducts his argument chiefly on the following lines. 
He first establishes the facts that according to Paul Christ’s death has not 
merely a justifying but also a sanctifying effect, and that these two effects 
proceed from it in organic unity. Further, that the redeeming work of 
Christ is not a fact accomplished once for all, but a dynamic principle work- 
ing through the living, exalted Christ. This part of the argument is strong 
and forcible. Then, however, he assumes that this twofold effect in its 
organic unity, and this dynamic character of the Saviour’s work, are irrecon- 
cilable with the church view of vicarious atonement. It may be that theo- 
logians have not always sufficiently emphasized these two features of Paul’s 
teaching, but we venture to say that the church view admits of a presenta- 
tion in which both of these are done equal if not greater justice than in the 
moral influence theory. In Romans viii. 3, a passage of which Beyschlag 
makes much, the judgment of sin in the flesh is not simply the killing of 
sin, but the judicial killing of it, and Paul has evidently chosen this very term 
xataxptvety to indicate the organic unity of the two sides of Christ’s work: 
the breaking of guilt and the breaking of the power of corruption, in such a 
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way that the latter proceeds from the former. Beyschlag overlooks the 
peculiar choice of the term and the judicial element implied in it, limits the 
sense of the expression to the sanctifying effect of Christ’s death, and thus 
makes it appear as if in Paul’s mind justification depended on sanctification. 
Paul’s view in this and other passages evidently is, that the cancelling of our 
guilt in Christ’s death is the objective cause of the subjective breaking of the 
power of sin within us. In other words, our dying with Christ proceeds logi- 
cally from Christ’s dying for us, and herein lies the organic unity of the two 
acts of salvation. It goes without saying that the distorted view of Beyschlag 
entails a modification of the Pauline conception of faith. The principle of 
justificatio propter fidem is defended as Pauline. Faith in itself attracts 
the divine love and grace. 

It was not to be expected that the doctrine of absolute election should have 
found grace in Beyschlag’s sight. He rejects it as un-Pauline, and that 
because the Apostle’s view everywhere recognises the freedom and responsi- 
bility of man in the choice of salvation. Nevertheless it is claimed that Paul 
believed in the ultimate salvation of all. The reconciliation of these two 
ideas in the Apostle’s mind is conceived of after this fashion: that God by 
providential arrangements so guides the life of individuals and nations as to 
make in the end the free choice of salvation the only thing possible, or, as 
the author characteristically puts it, ‘‘God’s loving wisdom narrows man’s 
choice, and finally, like a victorious chess-player, can shut him up to the one 
course.”’ This, it seems to us, brings in again the essence of the repudiated doc- 
trine of predestination, inasmuch as the certainty of salvation on this basis 
rests with God ultimately. With the freedom which others prize so highly, and 
for the sake of which they reject or distort the Pauline idea of election, this 
freedom in which man is narrowed down to one choice has very little in com- 
mon. The only difference between Beyschlag and the church doctrine here, is 
that the narrowing process is conceived of in a different way. Owing to Bey- 
schlag’s views of sin and grace it is carried out by providential arrangements, 
by indirect means, ina moral way. According to Augustinianism it isaccom- 
plished by supernatural, transforming grace. Beyschlag thinks that there 
attaches a special majesty to this alleged Pauline conception of God narrow- 
ing man down to a choice of salvation by indirect means; we believe, on the 
contrary, that the Augustinian idea of God as Creator Spiritus compares 
favorably with that of God as a victorious chess-player. 

There are several other points on which we should like to touch did not 
space forbid. We are glad to state in conclusion that the translation of the 
book is excellent. Its best praise consists in saying that it has succeeded in 
reproducing the great charm and fluency of the author’s style. Here and 
there only has the translator misunderstood the original; although sometimes 
he haseven put into his mouth the very opposite of what he wishes to say. 
We have observed the following instances: Vol. i, p. 43, where the sentence 
should read: ‘‘ they preferred to speak in the abstract religious sense of the 
Malechut Jahve and Malechut Schamajim as (and not ‘ rather thanof’) the 
kingships of Jehovah.’? Page 77 where the original means: ‘‘his life must 
be conceived rather as a development from original innocence to completed 
holiness, as the continuous preservation (not ‘ than as the continuous preser- 
vation’) of a disposition originally at one with God, etc.” Page 138 note, 
where the German entnimmt meaning removes is rendered by answers. Page 
238 to ‘“‘in both of the passages adduced,” the words ‘as if ’’ should be pre- 
fixed, which will of course radically change the meaning. Vol. ii, p. 78 ‘* except 
that He had in addition a divine nature existing alongside of them ”’ should be 
**and he has not added to these a divine nature existing alongside of them.”’ 
Page 200 ‘ rather we must give to the communication of the Spirit....a 
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place in the process of becoming a believer which presupposes the dzeloicacdc, 
etc.,”’ ought to read ‘* which is presupposed by the dzciodcacée, etc.” But 
these are little blemishes which do not detract from the excellence of the 
translation as a whole. We note them for the benefit of those English readers 
who have no access to the original. Perhaps even now the publishers might 
insert a slip making the necessary corrections. 

Princeton. G. Vos. 


St. PAUL’s CONCEPTION OF CHRISTIANITY. By ALEXANDER BALMAIN 
Bruce, D.D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis in the Free 
Church College, Glasgow. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1894. 4to, pp. xiii, 404. 


The author of Zhe Kingdom of God exhibits anew in this volume both his 
scholarly grasp on the problems of New Testament theology and his power 
of placing them before us in a most attractive form. Prof. Bruce has all 
the restraint and sobriety of the true historical spirit, and keeps entirely clear 
of the “‘ vigor and rigor ” of historical theorizing so well known from a certain 
class of German writings. With the exception of when he happens to speak 
of ‘the scholastic theologian,” he invariably brings to the consideration of 
each question a fair and well-balanced judgment. To the character of ‘* the 
scholastic theologian’’ Prof. Bruce evidently has a deep-rooted antipathy, 
which, by destroying the calm objective tone of his writing, here and there 
robs it of one of its greatest charms. The historical spirit hardly does justice 
to itself when it blinds its follower to the abiding importance of one of the 
great sister departments in the field of theological study, or to the legitimacy 
of the methods applied by this department in virtue of the laws inherent in 
its own nature. Theologians themselves should be the last to foster the 
vulgar notion that one of the great branches into which with logical and his- 
torical necessity their science has developed, is dying and ready to drop off. 
It is by mutual appreciation only that they can enforce the lesson which Prof. 
Bruce has so beautifully expressed in the following words: 

“There must be differentiation of function: Apostles, prophets, teachers, gifts of healing, tal- 
ent for administration, the power of speaking with tongues, The diversity need not create dis- 
order. It finds its unity in Christ. But also to carry out the programme, there is wanted 
a spirit of self-abnegation and magnanimity such as animated the apostle Paul. We are so apt 
to imagine that our function is the only important or even legitimate one, and to regard men 
of other gifts as aliens and rebels It is so hard to realize our own limits, and to see in our 
brethren the complement of our own defects; and tograsp the thought that it takes a!l Christians 


together, with all their diverse talents and graces, to shadow forth, even imperfectly, the fulness 
of wisdom and goodness that is in Christ.’ 


One feels throughout the book that in Prof. Bruce the historic and apolo- 
getic spirits are both equally developed. Perhaps this is more perceptible in 
the present case because the author was still fresh from the writing of his 
Apologetic. He seems still to breathe the air of Apologetics. In one or two 
points this circumstance has materially influenced the treatment of his sub- 
ject. First the author strikes an apologetic note in speaking of Paul and 
Paulinism. Once and again we are reminded that we need something to 
help us assume a sympathetic appreciative attitude towards the Pauline 
theology, and to overcome the prejudice arising from the fact that the terms 
of St. Paul present a somewhat artificial appearance, and belong to the region 
of theology rather than to the region of religious intuition. In such contro- 
versial writings as the four great epistles, the role of the prophet or seer is 
replaced by that of the theological doctor. It is interesting to observe what 
means Prof. Bruce employs to prepare the reader for overcoming this preju- 
dice, and to supply his need of a sympathetic point of view wherefrom to 
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approach the teachings of the great Apostle. To be sure, to such as are 
accustomed to the old way of considering the contents of the Pauline epistles 
as a part of revealed truth, this whole apologetic attitude will appear some- 
what out of place. If the Holy Spirit judges it wise to assume the role of a 
theological doctor, or for once to speak in terms of theology instead of in 
terms of intuition, they will nevertheless retain the consciousness of list- 
ening to a divine voice, in presence of which an invitation to lay aside preju- 
dice or to assume a sympathetic attitude sounds more or less incongruous. 
But evidently this isa frame of mind which Prof. Bruce does not fully share. 
Without explicitly saying so, he nevertheless makes us feel that the subjec- 
tive manner of approaching the contents of the Pauline theology possesses 
for him the greater interest. The title of the book, St. Paul’s Conception of 
Christianity, sufficiently indicates that we have before us, e mente authoris, 
not so much the section of the history of revelation identified with the name of 
the great Apostle, but rather the analysis of the Christian consciousness of 
the converted Pharisee, Paul. And,if we place ourselves with the author on 
this standpoint, it becomes perfectly natural to seek for means of conciliating 
the modern consciousness to the rough edges and sharp points of Paul’s vig- 
orous doctrinal reasoning. Of course we do not here criticise Prof. Bruce’s 
apologetic standpoint. But we strongly incline to the belief that it does not 
favor the faithful reproduction of so bold and uncompromising a character 
as St. Paul’s. Under its influence the tendency will be to smooth down 
rather than to bring out what was most characteristic in the Apostle’s spirit 
and form of thought. 

The first means employed to reconcile us to the Pauline system of doctrine 
consists in emphasizing the part which the Apostle’s subjective experience 
played in producing it. To this factor Prof. Bruce assigns the greater share 
in the production of the Pauline theology. He deprecates the derivation of 
its prominent elements from Jewish or Alexandrian sources, as applied by 
Pfleiderer in his Urchristenthum and in the second edition of his Paulinism. 
In almost every case where Prof. Bruce takes issue with this modern idea, he 
substitutes for the historic evolution a psychological, subjective one. We 
have no objection either to this principle in the abstract or to the use made of 
it for an apologetic purpose. The only question in our mind is whether the 
author everywhere applies it in accordance with the historical facts. There is 
reason for doubting this in regard to his analysis of Paul’s religious history 
previous to his conversion. If we understand Prof. Bruce correctly, nearly 
the whole content of the specifically Pauline Gospel is believed by him to 
have lain in St. Paul’s mind in a state of ferment before the critical event on 
the road to Damascus, as the result of his fruitless struggle after righteous- 
ness on the one hand (Beyschlag), and of his familiarity with the Christian 
belief concerning Jesus and the process of thought thereby originated on the 
other hand (Pfleiderer). If this be so, we are compelled to ask, where is the 
need of still interpolating a supernatural factor in his conversion? The 
logical outcome of this view would seem to be the visionary hypothesis. 
Now the author, we hasten to say, expressly repudiates this hypothesis. But 
nevertheless we receive the impression that in such a state of mind as is here 
attributed to Paul, little more than a slight touch was needed to change his 
personal attitude towards the ideas that had already gathered in his mind. 
In other words, it is not so much a revelation that wrought the momentous 
change in Paul’s life as rather a conversion. In Galatians, however, we find 
that Paul, while evidently implying both, speaks in terms of revelation and 
not of conversion. Could he truthfully have done so if the principal ideas of 
his Gospel had been familiar to him before his conversion as the result of a 
psychological struggle? Only by assuming that the conversion implied not 
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merely a change of will in an already undermined Jewish consciousness, but 
also the communication to Paul’s mind of a new content of religious truth, 
can we successfully refute the visionary hypothesis. The statements of the 
Apostle himself, as we have seen, compel this assumption. Prof. Bruce’s 
view, while hardly doing justice to Gal. i, no longer allows a valid inference 
to the necessity of the supernatural in explaining the conversion. 

Another instance of explanation on the basis of subjective experience is 
found in Prof. Bruce’s interpretation of the Pauline term ‘‘flesh.’”? The 
ethical significance of this term is due to the fact of the body being the seat 
of appetites and passions of a very obtrusive character, which, though neither 
in themselves nor in their effects the whole of human sin, yet constitute its 
most prominent manifestation, especially in the case of a Christian. No 
store is put by the alleged derivation of this element of Paul’s anthropology 
from Hellenism. Still Paul thought as badly of the flesh as Philo did, and 
both did so on practical grounds of experience, the only difference being that 
the latter did and the former did not, theorize on the subject. Very cogent 
in this connection is the refutation of the view of Holsten and others, to the 
effect that the matter of flesh is, according to Paul, essentially evil. But 
hardly warranted by the evidence is the psychological basis on which Prof, 
Bruce’s own explanation of the Pauline term is made to rest. Paul is made 
an earlier St. Augustine in that he had to pass through a serious struggle with 
very common forms of temptation arising from the flesh in the specific sense, 
that is, from sexual impulse, and that not only before but also after his con- 
version. Prof. Bruce confesses that it costs him an effort to put such words 
on paper, because they will shock pious readers; but he is forced to do so be- 
cause he believes that along this road we will most readily arrive at an under- 
standing of what St. Paul means by his many strong words concerning the 
flesh. That pious readers may be shocked by such words we hardly consider 
the most serious objection to the hypothesis. Not only does the slight exeget- 
ical basis on which it is constructed tell against it, but it also leaves wholly un_ 
explained how Paul could ascribe a number of manifestly spiritual sins to the 
flesh astheir source. This difficulty we have never seen explained satisfac- 
torily by the defenders of the realistic view of the flesh. Beyschlag is the 
only one who has attempted an explanation so far as we know, and he ends 
by seeking the source of sinfulness not so much in the flesh as such, as rather in 
its inherent selfishness, thus virtually confessing that the term flesh has with 
Paul an ethical meaning. We, on our part, are convinced that Paul’s doc- 
trine of the flesh has a much more profound psychological basis, and reveals a 
deeper insight into the character of sin, than the hypothesis defended by Prof. 
Bruce admits. 

A second method by which the apologetic treatment of Paul’s thought is 
facilitated consists in the distinction taken between religion and theology, 
between faith and knowledge in the contentsof Paulinism. This distinction 
is set forth in the discussion of the Epistles to the Thessalonians. Prof. 
Bruce justly rejects, on chronological grounds, the view of Weiss and others, 
that these epistles contain a less developed form of Paulinism, antedating the 
pronounced type which the Apostle’s teaching assumed under the stress of 
the Judaistic controversy. But he has his own hypothesis for explaining the 
difference between them and the four controversial epistles. The Epistles 
to the Thessalonians ‘“‘ show us the form in which St. Paul judged it fitting 
to ‘present the Gospel to nascent Christian communities; when he had in 
view merely their immediate religious needs and capacities, and had no occa- 
sion to guard them against errors and misconceptions.’ ‘* This view,” it is 
further said, ‘* sets the Apostle’s character in an interesting light. It makes 
him appear a Paulinist, so to speak, against his will. He preached Paulinism, 
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that which was most distinctive in his way of apprehending the faith, under 
compulsion ; when free from the constraint of false and mischievous opin- 
ions, he taught the common faith of Christians in simple, untechnical lan- 
guage.”? Here again we take no issue with the explanation of the peculiar 
character of the Epistle to the Thessalonians initself. But we must protest 
against the broad inference rashly drawn from it that Paul was a Paulinist 
under compulsion and in spite of himself. His tact in withholding from 
infant churches or from unconverted Gentile hearers the detailed dogmatic 
formulation, by no means justifies the inference that Paul himself attached 
little value to the latter outside of the sphere of controversy. This inference 
is flatly contradicted by numerous declarations in the other epistles. To the 
Galatian churches also Paul must have preached after this primitive fashion, 
and yet he rebukes them for having turned aside from the specific Gospel of 
grace and calls this the only Gospel. Prof. Bruce seems to have felt the diffi- 
culty of reconciling these statements with his theory. He admits that in the 
Gospel preached to the Galatians the more pronounced dogmatic formulas 
were potentially given, and that therefore Paul could truthfully say that 
Christ was openly set forth crucified before them. But, if this be the true 
relation in Paul’s mind between the primer-Gospel and the developed teach- 
ing, it is hardly correct to say that Paul made much of the distinction 
between religion and theology and drew the unavoidable inferences against 
his will. Paul was too much of a thinker to bear any ill will against what 
was logically involved in his premises. His defense of his theology is 
throughout an enthusiastic one. We are not sure but this whole distinction 
between religion and theology is largely modern and foreign to the Apostle’s 
mind. It should never be forgotten, least of all by Prof. Bruce who attaches 
so much weight to the principle of explaining Paulinism from Paul’s experi- 
ence, that the Apostle had passed in a crisis from Judaism to Christianity, 
and that thus the results of the later Judaistic controversy had been antici- 
pated and, as it were, typified in his own consciousness. Prof. Bruce himself 
has beautifully developed this on page 38. Plainly, however, this fact ren- 
ders it highly improbable that Paul ever consciously dissociated in his own 
mind the simple primer-Gospel of religion from the developed theological 
gospel of controversy in the sense of attaching a higher value to the former 
than to the latter. 

But it is not merely in speaking about Paul that the author assumes this 
apologetic position. The Apostle himself is portrayed with predilection as 
the great apologete. The Pauline apologetic revolves around the three great 
questions: What end does the law serve? What guarantee is there for eth- 
ical interests, for real personal goodness, under the religious programme of 
righteousness by faith ? If the benefits of Christ are open to all men on 
absolutely equal terms, what becomes of the Jewish election and prerogative ? 
On the principle alone that to Prof. Bruce’s mind the apologetic side of Paul 
overshadows all his other features, can we account for the peculiar view that 
chaps. ix-xi constitute the center of the Epistle to the Romans. It is easy, 
further, to see how the prominence given to this element in the Apostle’s 
thought may give rise to a certain disproportionateness in the treatment of 
individual doctrines. Thus, e. g., the whole doctrine of the Holy Spirit is 
discussed by Prof. Bruce as a subdivision of the Pauiine apologetic. Paul’s 
teaching on election is set forth in its national bearing on the destiny of Israel 
only, whereas the very important individual application of the same idea in 
the Apostle’s thought is entirely neglected. 

A third form in which the author’s apologetic interest manifests itself 
appears in limiting the sources of Paulinism to the four controversial 
epistles. The Epistle to the Thessalonians is theonly one of the other writ- 
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ings of which a short resumé is given beforehand. Indeed we are left more 
or less in uncertainty as to Prof. Bruce’s actual position in regard to the criti- 
cal questions. We might infer from one or two statements that the authen- 
ticity of all the thirteen epistles is accepted by the author, but the words are 
such that a diferent view is not positively excluded. Se that as it may, the 
choice of the four great epistles is professedly made in the interest of scien- 
tific claims. This cannot mean, of course, that for one who believes in the 
genuineness of the other epistles, a discussion based on the whole group 
would cease to be scientific; it evidently means that in the the judgment of 
others, who disbelieve, such a treatment of the subject would lose its scien- 
tific character. Now, unless the book openly professes to be written for the 
apologetic purpose of convicting readers of the latter class, we think it an 
unnecessary and unjustifiable concession to negative criticism to construct 
Paul’s system from four epistles only. 

There are some instances in which Prof. Bruce gives striking evidence of 
independence of mind by coming exceedingly near to what scholastic theology 
has long believed to be the meaning of the Apostle. Foremost among these 
we would count the exegesis of Rom. v. 12, where the rendering of the Vul- 
gate in quo is conceded to be, though not grammatically, yet essentially cor- 
rect. Paul, says Prof. Bruce, finds the solution of the problem of universal sin 
and death in the great principle of solidarity or the moral unity of mankind. 
Sin as contrasted with righteousness in the famous parallel between Adam 
and Christ is primarily an objective force fighting not so much in man as 
over him. ‘The idea of objective sin may appear objectionable on ethical 
grounds; .... yet modern science will teach even the freest theological 
thinker to be cautious in pressing this objection ; for by its doctrine of hered- 
ity it has made it more manifest than ever that the solidarity of mankind is 
a great fact, and not merely a theological theory.”’ All this is excellent and 
it would be more excellent still if the author had seen his way clear to com- 
bine the Pauline statement elsewhere as to the condition of the natural man 
with this theory of the genesis of sin in Rom. v. The refusal to combine the 
two on the ground simply that Paul has not explicitly formulated the com- 
bination is hardly justified. That the combination does not go to the root 
of the matter is no serious objection either. Paul was not bound to explain 
everything; the first genesis of sin in Adam he could leave a mystery. But 
what he could not do was to leave two such fundamental trains of thought 
as the two chapters Rom. v. and 1 Cor. xv. reflect, uncombined. The exegesis 
of 1 Cor. xv. is, of course, a question by itself, but, however explained, the 
contents of this chapter will have to be subsumed under Rom. v. in order to 
reach a clear and consistent idea of the Pauline doctrine of sin. 

Prof. Bruce makes haste to qualify his statement in regard to Rom. v. by 
restricting the meaning of death to physical dissolution, thus accepting the 
idea of Lipsius and Kabisch (ep. Presb. and Ref. Rev., 1894, p. 139). But, as 
he is not willing to ascribe to Paul the corresponding unethical view of life, 
this restriction leaves the parallelism between the Adam source of death and 
the Christ source of life in a halting condition. The author thinks further 
that in Paul’s mind the eternal destiny of man depended on his personal 
transgression, and that in all spheres the curse is, to a large extent, an unre- 
alized ideal because never operative unchecked by a redemptive economy. 
This, he says, covers infant salvation. We confess that we are not able to 
see how, on the view here propounded, there remains any room for infant 
salvation at all. Infants have not as yet personally sinned, and, therefore, 
cannot be saved from sin in that sense, and as to the other result of Adam/’s 
act, physical death, they are not saved from that because they have to 
undergo it. Salvation here would have to mean a prevention of the develop- 
ment of sin. 
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Very instructive is the eleventh chapter, ‘‘ Without and Within,’ where 
the various theories regarding the relation between the objective and sub- 
jective sides of Paul’s doctrine of salvation are lucidly stated and the com- 
patibility and equal importance of both are forcibly demonstrated against all 
attempts to resolve one side into the other, attempts which have wrought 
more havoc to the understanding of Paulinism than anything else. On the 
other hand, we cannot ascribe much value to the author’s theory concerning 
the later origin of the subjective train of thought, and he himself fitly char- 
acterizes the sketch of its evolution as ** ideal history.” 

On the much-mooted questions of the Pauline Eschatology Prof. Bruce has 
little to say. He closes his very meagre treatment of them, and at the same 
time his book, with the following words: ‘‘I had rather read this chapter 
(1 Cor. xv) as a Christian man seeking religious edification and moral inspira- 
tion, than as a theologian in quest of positive dogmatic teaching. The spirit 
of the whole is life-giving, but the letter is ducepu7vevtov, and while some 
interpreters feel able on the basis of it to tell us all about the millennium, 
and others find therein a universal dzoxataoracts, when God shall be all in 
all and to every human spirit, I prefer to confess my ignorance and remain 
silent.”’ 

The book contains at the end a somewhat extended note on Wendt’s 
comparison of the teaching of St. Paul with that of our Lord in the Synop- 
tical Gospels. 

Princeton. G. Vos. 


Grammaire Grequedu Nouveau Testament. Par Ernest Combe, Professeur 
& University de Lausanne. (Paris: Librairie Fischbacher, 1894.) We 
have had occasion recently, in connection with a notice of M. Viteau’s work 
on the verb in New Testament Greek, to remark on the lack of a recent 
grammar of New Testament Greek in French. Prof. Combe has taken 
away that reproach in this beautifully-printed volume. His object is to pro- 
vide a usable handbook, not an erudite treatise: and he has essayed to pre- 
sent the material just as he would were he introducing learners to any other 
Greek dialect. He has perhaps given relatively too much space to usages 
generally Greek, and reserved relatively too little to those peculiar to Hellen- 
istic Greek. He shows everywhere, however, the skill of a practiced and 
successful teacher, and has produced an excellent book.—— The Greek Tenses 
in the New Testament. Their Bearing on Its Accurate Interpretation. With 
a Rendering of the Gospels and Notes. By the Rev. P. Thomson, B.D., 
Minister of Dunning. 12mo, pp. 317. (Edinburgh: J. Gardner Hitt, 1895.) 
Mr. Thomson’s idea is a very good one. It is to give a version of the Bibli- 
cal text, rendered with especial reference to the force of the tenses, marking 
meanwhile the renderings substituted for those of the Authorized Version 
by the use of heavy-faced type. The execution may also be pronounced 
good—though it is not perfect. There is a little heaviness here and there; 
the author has wrought mechanically here and there, and this has marred 
the flow of the sense; there is no elegance in the renderings and none of that 
highest form of precision which conveys the idea vividly to the mind with no 
sense of the vehicle. But the book will be a useful handbook to those whose 
knowledge of the niceties of the Greek is a bit rusty. The present volume 
is confined to the Gospels: the Epistles may come later. There is an intro- 
duction in which the origin and characteristics of New Testament Greek 
and the force of the tenses are outlined in a manner suitable for the beginner. 
—‘ The Expositor’s Bible.’? Edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, 
M.A., LL.D., Editor of The Expositor. The Song of Solomon and. the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah. By Walter F. Adeney, M.A., Professor of New 
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Testament Exegesis and Church History, New College, London. (London: 
Hodder & Stoughton; New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son, 1895.) This is 
the latest volume of the Expositor’s Bible and partakes of the general char- 
acter of the later Old Testament volumes in that bright series—which are no 
longer simply expository but highly theoretical on the critical side. This 
volume is the equal of its fellows in brightness and will be read with interest. 
—The Great Prophecies of the Centuries, Concerning Israel and the Gen- 
tiles. By G. H. Pember, M.A., Author of Harth’s Earliest Ages, etc. With 
Two Colored Charts. 12mo, pp. xvi, 504. (London: Hodder & Stough- 
ton; New York,’Chicago and Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Co. [1895].) 
Mr. Pember’s Great Prophecies has been long before the public, in three 
former editions: and its main contents, together with the principles of inter- 
pretation used and the chief contentions made as to the sense of prophecy, 
are already well known. The present issue has been rewritten and much 
enlarged and amounts, indeed, to a new work. In ‘* the fundamental prin- 
ciples of interpretation’ which are adopted, there is much which does not 
commend itself to us: naturally, therefore, we are not at one with all of Mr. 
Pember’s teachings. But his unfailing reverence for the divine Word, the 
depth of his Christian feeling and the loyalty of his devotion to divine truth 
are an example and a strength.— Christ in Isaiah. Expositions of Isaiah 
xl-lv. By F. B. Meyer, B.A., Author of Jeremiah, etc. 12mo, pp. 243. 
(New York, Chicago and Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Co. [1895].) Mr. 
Meyer's expositions have, not a scientific, but a devotional end, and are rich 
in the material that goes to quicken piety and to strengthen faith. This 
new volume repeats the excellent characteristics in this respect of its pre- 
decessors. 
Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 





III.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


GESCHICHTE DER ALTCHRISTLICHEN LITTERATUR BIS EUSEBIUS. 
Von ApoLF HARNACK. I. Die Ueberlieferung und der Bestand. 
Bearbeitet unter Mitwirkung von ERWIN PREUSCHEN Leipzig : 
J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1893, 8vo, 1xi, 1020, 1p. (one volume 
in two parts). 35 M. 


This work is the most significant product, sign and prophecy of contempo- 
rary patristic study. Within not much more than a year the rich material 
of modern research has been at least four times displayed in the form of 
patrology or literary history, and twice, at least, admirably. No other work, 
however, is so comprehensive in its scops, so thorough in its method, so sci- 
entific in its aim, as this of which we have the first part in 1081 close pages. 

This part does not have to do with the history proper, but is concerned 
with the transmission of the literature and the present state of our knowl- 
edge respecting what there was and what remains to us. It aims, so far as 
possible, to gather with scrupulous exhaustiveness all the material which 
bears on each monument, and to give some notion of the relative or absolute 
value of this material in the eyes of modern investigation. Its purpose is 
evidently not merely to display existing material for the use of the literary 
historian, but to furnish a high foundation for the investigator to build on— 
indeed, the occasion of the work was the need of such a preliminary study 
to a proposed edition, by the Berlin Royal Academy, of the early Greek 
fathers. As such a foundation the work will almost surely result in multi- 
plied discoveries, as well as a fuller investigation of what we now have, with 
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more stable results. It is both aid and incentive to such work. One of the 
most striking facts brought out by it is the number of things which need 
doing, and only need doing, i. e., can be done by any one with good scholar- 
ship and patience. At the same time, the quotations of first lines and other 
aids to the discovery and identification of lost works fairly tempt one to a 
voyage of relief for the recovery of these literary Sir John Franklins. 

The method of the work admits the ‘‘ testimonies’ of ancient writers, in- 
cludes often citations of long fragments, and considers the manuscripts up 
to the limit of existing printed material. It includes also some account of 
leading and first editions, but does not pretend to go into the history and 
relation of editions, or into the literature, except to give, by a few citations, 
a clue to the remaining literature, or in case a work bears directly on some 
point in hand. 

The exact division of the work between Harnack and Preuschen is given 
in the Preface. The chief has taken the larger half, and his influence, at 
least, is on the work which his colleague has carried out with such conspicu- 
ous industry and success. Besides the work done by Preuschen, there are 
chapters or portions of chapters by Bonwetsch, Achelis, Carl Schmidt, 
Burchardi and Stiibe, to whom Harnack returns thanks in the Preface. He 
thanks also the many investigators of whose work he has made use, and the 
names of scholars, living and dead, whom he chooses for mention form a 
sort of academy of patristic learning—Cotelier, Tillemont, Grabe, Fabricius, 
Routh, Thilo, Mai and Pitra; Caspari, Hatch, Hort, de Lagarde, Lightfoot 
and Lipsius; Duchesne, Hartel, Hilgenfeld, Salmon, Tixeront and Zahn— 
above all, Zahn. 

The introduction is by Harnack, and treats of the fundamental features 
of the history of the transmission of ante-Nicene literature in early times, 
which led to the preservation or loss of early works. The main body of the 
work is divided into chapters, as follows: I. The earliest Christian literature 
(excepting the New Testament and Gnostic literature). II. Gnostic, Mar- 
cionite and Ebonite literature. III. Christian literature of Asia Minor, 
Gaul and Greece (second half of the secondcentury). IV. Christian litera- 
ture of Egypt (end of the second to the beginning of the fourth century, 
with the addition of Firmilian, Gregory Thaumaturgus, Meletius, Method- 
ius and Adamantius). V. Christian literature of Palestine and Syria (sec- 
ond half of second century to Eusebius). VI. Christian literature of Rome 
(middle of the second until the beginning of the fourth century). VII. Oc- 
cidental Christian Latin literature (excepting Roman) (end of the second 
until the beginning of the fourth century). VIII. Ante-Constantinian 
writings, the place or date of whichis uncertain. IX. Uncertainties, mis- 
understandings, forgeries and curiosities (except so far as they have been 
included in previous divisions). X’. Sketch of Christian poetry. X’. Acts 
of the Councils. X*. Acts of the martyrs. X*. Short sketch of the indirect 
transmission. XI’. Survey of works of Jewish origin appropriated by the 
Christians and partly rewritten. XI’. Greco-Roman testimonies, edicts 
and polemical works; thefts and forgeries. - XII’. Early translations of 
Christian writings from Greek into Latin. XII’. Translations of Christian 
writings from Greek into Syriac. XII*. Slavic translations of early Chris- 
tian writings (by Prof. Bonwetsch). XIJ*. Coptic translations of early 
Christian writings (by Dr. Carl Schmidt). XII‘. Corrections and additions. 
XIII. Tables of (1) Authors and their works; (2) All MSS mentioned in 
the text; (3) First lines of works and fragments. 

No work of such scope can be perfect as regards freedom from typograph- 
ical errors and minor mistakes, but relatively speaking, this shows great care 
and freedom from error. 

Princeton College. ERNEST C, RICHARDSON. 
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PuILO ABOUT THE CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE; or, the Fourth Book of the 
Treatise Concerning Virtues. Critically Edited with a Defense of Its 
Genuineness by FRED G. CONYBEARE, M.A., late Fellow of University 
College,Oxford. Witha Facsimile [of Codex Paris, 435, fol. 163, verso]. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1895. 


The Clarendon Press deserves hearty thanks for having expended so much 
money, as well as taste and skill, upon this valuable but, in the nature of 
things, unremunerative work. Mr. Conybeare informs us in his Preface 
that it is six years since he began his labors on the treatise of Philo’s now 
before us, and when we examine the volume we can well believe it. Itis a 
most thorough and scholarly piece of work, which must have cost in many of 
its details long and patient investigation. He is indeed to be congratulated 
on having found a publisher. It would be a good thing for us if we had a 
Clarendon Press in this country! This is not the first time Mr. Conybeare 
has appeared as editor. He laid us under contribution by sending forth in 
English dress, in 1887, Herman Lotze’s Outlines of the Philosophy of Religion, 
and only last year he brought out Zhe Apology and Acts of Apollonius and 
Other Monuments of Barly Christianity. In this volume he appears in a some- 
what different role. He has not made a translation of Philo’s treatise, but a 
new and critically constructed text of it, with all necessary accompaniments. 
The book is also indicative of the rising spirit of confidence in Anglo-Saxon 
ability to come to solid conclusions upon scholarly matters without asking 
permission of aGerman. All honor to the Germans who have been our ped- 
agogues, but we are now old enough and wise enough to go alone to the 
Master’s house. We have been too much dependent on the Germans, too 
much awed by their learning, and too ready to copy them and accept what 
they said without personal examination. Mighty, if temporary, reputations 
have been made by those who could read German. So Alford built up his 
monument, now a little shaky, of stone quarried in Germany; so Addison 
Alexander and Moses Stuart were so much impressed with the learning and 
ability in German commentaries that they were content to be translators. 
But the time is past when, because a book is written by a German, it is sup- 
posed to be worthy of perusal. And, alas, we have discovered that the Ger- 
mans are sometimes whimsical, and shallow, and conceited, and even igno- 
rant,—in short, are almost as unsafe guides as, say, the leaders in Biblical 
criticism with us! Our scholars are using their own eyes more and coming 
to independent judgments, sometimes opposite to.those of the German mag- 
nates. But they are not condemned by their fellows for this. So Hatch 
could say that he had not read the entire German literature upon his theme 
and yet escape the charge of being unscholarly. Ramsay could convict some 
of the leading scholars in Germany of ignorance, and yet survive. And now 
Mr. Conybeare comes along and calmly assures us that Schuerer, Harnack and 
many other eminent Germans have been badly taken in by one in whom they 
trusted, and have led into error a host of smaller men. It is with great sat- 
isfaction that we hail the dawn of independence day. The time will return 
when Anglo-Saxons will hold the supremacy in scholarship. 

Philo’s treatise About the Contemplative Life is the shortest, but the 
most valuable, of his writings. It is only 623 lines long, as Mr. Conybeare 
prints it, but we could better lose all his other writings than this, because in 
it he deals with history, and gives a loving and minute account of the Thera- 
peut, that strange and unique society of Jewish students of the Divine 
Life. They never could have been numerous, and probably only existed a 
short while, and all our knowledge of them comes from Philo. Mr. Cony- 
beare shows, and this is his most noteworthy novelty, that with this treatise 
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in our hand we understand correctly allusions in other writings of Philo as 
applying to the Therapeute which have been thought to refer to other classes 
of persons, or altogether misunderstood. So we are not really shut up to 
this one short treatise for all our knowledge of the Therapeutz, as we might 
hastily conclude. 

What do we know about them ? They were Jews who, “ tired of the turmoil 
and greed of gain, of the flaunting luxury and superstition of Alexandria,” 
chose, as Philo says in his Liber de Septenario, ‘‘ their abodes far away from 
courts of law and from council chambers, from market-places and assemblies.”’ 
Their principal habitat was upon the shores of Lake Mareotis, directly back 
of Alexandria. It is at present filled with sea-water, let in from Lake 
Aboukir in 101, after its basin had been dry from, probably, the fifth cen- 
tury. ‘ But in Philo’s day the Nile flowed into it by a network of canals, so 
that its water was always fresh.’? About this lake the Therapeutz, ‘‘ the 
Worshipers,” as they humbly called themselves, lived in cottages, each mem- 
ber of the society apart, in voluntary celibacy, silence and poverty, in order 
that they might all the better study the law of Moses and fashion their lives 
after a divine mode]. They were distinct from the Essenes, for Philo men- 
tions them along with the Essenes as proof that the Jewish religion could 
furnish types of supreme excellence in both the practical and the contem- 
plative life. The Essenes “not only abjured marriage, but excluded even 
widows and virgins from their community,’’ whereas women belonged to the 
Therapeutz, participated in their great banquet on the Feast of Pentecost, 
and joined in the peculiar dance which concluded their celebration of it. 
Virginity was not a necessary condition of admission into the holy band, 
although it was highly esteemed, and probably most of the members of both 
sexes were virgins. Philo had a high opinion of virginity. He was, how- 
ever, married, and not a member of the Therapeutz. It is to Philo we owe 
the ‘‘ idea of the word or ideal ordering principle of the Cosmos being born 
of an ever-virgin soul, which conceives because God the Father sows into her 
his intelligible rays and divine seed, so begetting His own well-loved Son, 
the Cosmos. Such coincidences of Philo [B.C. 25-50(?) A.D.] with later 
Christian doctrine have often been pointed to as evidences of the Christian 
authorship of the treatise under consideration, as if they were not found in 
his other works as well as in it’ (pp. 302, 303). With every lossin this world 
there is a gain, and so the virginity of the majority of the women among 
the Therapeuts and the celibacy of both the men and women, while it de- 
prived them of the satisfactions which family life was designed to, and, in 
most cases, does furnish, yet increased the respect in which they were held 
by Jew and Gentile. Philo calls them ‘ ascetics,’ but means by the term a 
diligent student of books; for the mortification of the flesh he employs an- 
other term. Like the religious associations around them they, too, had their 
‘** mysteries,” and these they were sworn not to reveal. Philo himself calls 
it a fearful and despicable crime to divulge them, and yet he drops hints 
which enlighten us as to these secret things, however he came to know so 
much about them. Although his conduct is reprehensible, we are the gainers 
by it. The three principle mysteries were (1) that God is a trinity in unity ; 
(2) that the soul as female can be united to God as male ; (3) that God, in 
consequence of his legislative virtue or aspect, will reward the good and pun- 
ish the evil. The life of the Therapeutz was innocence itself. They did not 
make their celibacy a cloak for licentiousness, as so many other celibate com- 
munities have done. 

It has become quite a fashion to say that this description of the Thera- 
peutz is an ideal one, and later than Philo’s day, or else that the Therapeutze 
and the Essenes were the same body. But both statements are wrong. Mr. 
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Conybeare conclusively proves that Philo was the author of this book, About 
the Contemplative Life; that therefore it dates from the first century; that 
the Therapeute were quite different from the Essenes; and that the monas- 
tic life which they led antedates by several centuries Christian monasticism. 
He devotes considerable space to what he very properly calls the ‘‘ literary 
and controversial fortunes of the book.” The first to make any use of it is 
Clement of Alexandria, who borrows much from Philo’s writings without 
mentioning Philo’s name. But the writer to whose ignorance of the real 
facts we owe the error in regard to the authorship and purport of this book 
is Eusebius, who considered that he had made a valuable conjecture when he 
supposed that the Therapeutz were Christian converts; in fact, the very 
converts made by Mark the Evangelist preaching in Alexandria. He there- 
fore finds evidence of this supposed fact in the lives and customs of the 
Therapeutz as described by Philo. It was only a short step to represent 
Philo himself as an associate of the apostle Peter at Rome, and to maintain 
that he had derived his knowledge of the Therapeutz from Christian sources. 
This extraordinary piece of misinformation we find in the Church History, 
of Eusebius, (ii, 17). Mr. Conybeare well says in-speaking of it, ‘‘ Is this 
the best that our greatest and earliest historian of the church has to give us 
by way of an account of the founding of the faith in the most important of 
its early centres? Yet such is the case, and nothing shows so clearly the 
absence of anything like records in the days of Eusebius of the early for- 
tunes of the church; nothing better illustrates the uncritical eagerness of 
one of the most critical of the early fathers to catch at any document in the 
least suitable and exalt it into a record of apostolic doings. We feel how 
impenetrable is the darkness which broods over the origins of Christianity 
as soon as we go outside the New Testament.’’ Jerome, who was “ always 
content to copy Eusebius,’’ followed him in his error, and so we find that Philo 
the Jew appears in Jerome’s catalogue, Lives of Illustrious Men (chap. xi), 
because, as he says, he wrote ‘‘a book concerning the first church of Mark 
the Evangelist at Alexandria, . .. . declaring not only that they were there, 
but also that they were in many provinces, and calling their habitations 
monasteries. From this it appears that the church of those that believed in 
Christ at first was such as now the monks desire to imitate, that is, such that 
nothing is the peculiar property of any one of them, none of them rich, none 
poor, that the patrimonies are divided among the needy, that they have lei- 
sure for prayers and psalms, for doctrine also and ascetic practice, that they 
were in fact, as Luke declares, believers were first at Jerusalem.’? The next 
writer in this course of error is Epiphanius, who informs us that Philo “ re- 
sorted to the monasteries of these early Christians, was catechised by them, 
spent Holy Week in their society, and acquainted himself thoroughly with 
their principles and modes of life, with their fasts prolonged all through the 
Paschal week, etc. Alas, that we should depend upon such an author as 
this for so much of our knowledge of the early Christian sects. For as we 
read his account of the Therapeutz in chap. 29 of his Panarium, we feel 
that if such a writer ever told the truth, at least of his enemies, it must 
have been by accident.’”’ This pleasing tale once started upon its career, was 
repeated by writers of all branches of the church, and soon it became a 
fixed belief that these Therapeutz of whom Philo spoke were the converts 
of St. Mark, that they were monks, or as good as monks, and that therefore 
monasticism was an institution of the Apostolic Age. It was to be expected 
that the doughty champions of Protestantism would fall foul of this monas- 
tic error, and so we find Scaliger pointing out how utterly absurd it was to 
claim that this book of Philo’s About the Contemplative Life was a descrip- 
tion of monastic life among the converts of St. Mark. We find also that 
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the so-called Madgeburg Centuriators declared that monkish institutions were 
no part of the original Christian religion. Bellarmine combats this state- 
ment, and quotes Philo on his side. Bellarmine went also to this book of 
Philo’s for arguments in defense of the Roman Catholic teaching in regard 
to fasting. Dallzus in his book on fasting takes up this argument from 
Philo, and comes to the conclusion that Jerome and Epiphanius and Euse- 
bius were all wrong in their use of Philo. We are, however, indebted to this 
blunder for the preservation of the works of Philo, for, as Mr. Conybeare 
says, ‘‘ It is because Philo was regarded as the historian and apologist of the 
earliest monks and nuns, and of the apostle Mark’s first converts, that in 
subsequent ages monks are always found willing to undertake the arduous 
task of transcribing his voluminous works.’’? Curiously enough we find 
Lord Bolingbroke and Voltaire asking the questions, ‘‘if the Therapeutsze 
and the Palestinian Essenes were so similar to Christians in their lives and 
self-discipline as to have been actually considered to be Christians by the 
fathers of the fourth century, what became of the claims of that religion to 
be an entirely new religion ? if men had already, by their unaided efforts, 
made themselves so like the primitive Christians that the fathers themselves 
cannot distinguish them therefrom, and if they had already reached this pitch 
of saintliness before ever Christ was born into the world, what became of 
the ‘supposed necessity for an incarnation of God, and for the gift of the 
Holy Spirit ?” 

Mr. Conybeare, after remarking that the Eusebian view is not now upheld, 
passes on to discuss at considerable length the famous, the epoch-making 
hypothesis, as it has been called, of P. E. Lucius, in his Die Therapeuten 
(Strassburg, 1880), namely, that this book About the Contemplative Life, is 
a forgery dating from about the end of the third century, which for some 
reason was attributed to Philo, but was plainly in the interest of Christian 
asceticism. This hypothesis, Conybeare says, is ‘‘ intrinsically less probable ”’ 
than that of Eusebius, and is supported by what is only ‘‘ a farrago of mis- 
directed learning,” and yet it has been accepted by quite a number of dis- 
tinguished scholars, whom he names. Much learning has made them mad. 
Conybeare shows that the hypothesis rests on a number of false assump- 
tions: (1) That monachism needed apologists at the beginning of the fourth 
century ; (2) That Philo was, during the third and fourth centuries, an 
authoritative writer in the eyes of the Christians; (3) That an apology for 
the fourth century monasticism could be interpolated among Philo’s writ- 
ings and deceive Eusebius who lived so near to Philo’s time; (4) That the 
About the Contemplative Life was written under Philo’s name, whereas there 
is in it no other clue to its Philonean authorship than its tone and style. Mr. 
Conybeare shows that the book, considered as a defense of monasticism, is 
full of heretical or impossible featurvs, e. g., the water used for wine in the 
(supposed) Eucharist, the recumbent position at the (supposed) Eucharist, 
the anti-Christian Sabbatarianism, and lastly, the presence of women in the 
<alleged) monasteries. He also points out the absurdities involved in the 
Lucius theory, and triumphantly convicts Lucius, who pretends to give us 
all points, of ignorance of the very author he talks so learnedly about. It 
would have been of great advantage to Lucius, Mr. Conybeare evidently 
thinks, if Lucius had carefully read Philo before writing his book. Schue- 
rer in the review, mentioned below, takes offence at the tone of Conybeare, 
but the English reader sees only harmless banter and fair criticism. 

The remarks which we have made up to this time have been based upon 
the elaborate excursus Mr. Conybeare presents on the authorship of the 
treatise. It would carry us too far afield to analyze this excursus. It con- 
tains much detail to which we cannot even allude. But in order to show 
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the extraordinary richness of Mr. Conybeare’s volume let us briefly set forth 
its contents: (1) An interesting preface; (2) summary of the excursus; 
(3) an exhaustive study of the sources of the text; (4) a critical Greek 
text, drawn from many sources, beautifully printed in Porsonian type, and 
accompanied with various readings and the parallel passages from unques- 
tioned Philonean writings, with a view to show that similar words and ex- 
pressions to those in the Contemplative Life occur in other parts of Philo, 
and therefore that he was the author of the disputed treatise, and also that 
in these other treatises he makes remarks, as we have already said, which 
now that we understand them confirm statements in the treatise, expand 
them, or give interesting details about the Therapeute. Mr. Conybeare «iso 
reprints (5) the old Latin and also (6) the Armenian versions—he is particu- 
larly strong as an Armenian scholar—prefacing each with an appropriate in- 
troduction. The age of these versions makes the Lucius theory all the more 
untenable. He follows them with (7) the Eusebian excerpts, to which allu- 
sion has been made, and (8) the Latin of the same made by Rufinus; (9) a 
commentary on the treatise sixty-five pages long; (10) an excursus on the 
authorship one hundred pages long, but very much to the point and really 
lively in style, especially when the unhappy Lucius isin sight; (11) an index 
of Greek words which contains all the words of the original, and in which, 
in heavy face, are all words on which he has given more or less of a commen- 
tary; (12) a glossary of the old Latin version; (13) a bibliography of books, 
mostly controversial, which refer to this book of Philo’s, arranged alphabet- 
ically (Mr. Conybeare designates by a star those which he has not directly 
consulted, and lo, they are only eight out of the one hundred and twenty 
authors he mentions). The volume ends with an index of subjects, and so 
nothing was left undone to give it a scholarly character. 

But we must bid farewell to this interesting and, in its way, important 
volume. We thank Mr. Conybeare for the great help he has given us in the 
understanding of a difficult treatise, and trust that he will have the satis- 
faction of seeing his views accepted everywhere. 

In the July (1895) number of the ‘ Jewish Quarterly Review,” Mr. Cony- 
beare prints his translation of the Contemplative Life. This will probably be 
embodied with the book under notice should a second edition be called for. 
C. D. Yonge published in the Bohn’s series a translation years ago (Philo, 
vol. iv, 1-20). 

In the *“* Theologische Literaturzeitung ’’ (No. 15, 1895) Schuerer attempts 
a defense of his position. He asserts that Mr. Conybeare’s volume, which he 
praises highly on some counts, has set him to re-examine the evidence upon 
which the Philonean authorship of the treatise rests. But he is more con- 
vinced than ever that the treatise is not Philonean, and produces some very 
respectable arguments, mostly negative. He finds in Mr. Conybeare’s par- 
allel passages only proof how thoroughly the author of the treatise had 
assorted Philo’s ideas and language! To Mr. Conybeare’s strongest proofs 
he has no reply. 

New York. SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON, 


Die PUBLIZISTIK IM ZEITALTER GREGORS VII. Von D. KARL Mirst, 
Professor der Theologie in Marburg. 8vo, pp. xx, 629. Leipzig: J.C. 
Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. 1894. New York: B. Westermann & Co. 


The age of Hildebrand ranks next to the Reformation as a formative 
period. If it was not precisely the age of the erection of the structure which 
the Reformation was effectual in pulling down, it was, at any rate, the age 
during which the principles of the papacy, held in solution until then, crys- 
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tallized and found expression. To know this age thoroughly is to know the 
history, not only that followed, but also that preceded it. These considera- 
tions must be borne in mind in order to resist the temptation of consid- 
ering wasted some, at least, of the vast amount of labor which Mirbt’s 629 
closely printed pages represent ona single line of activity in this remarkable 
age. Most of the material used by Mirbt had already been collected asa 
basis of investigation in the kindred subject of the controversial literature of 
the age of Hildebrand by Bernheim, Diimmler, Francke, von Heinemann, 
Sackur, Schwenbecher and Thaner. Thus collected, it was published in 
1891-92 under the title Libelli de lite imperatorum et pontificum seculis xi et 
xit conscriptis. To this material the wider scope of Mirbt’s subject rendered 
it necessary to add a few more writings, all of minor importance with the 
exception of the works of Petrus Damiani. 

Out of these writings Mirbt constructs his idea of Publizistik, which on 
close examination proves to be the fugitive literature of the age that bears 
on questions mooted at the time. Of course the chief characteristic of the 
writings included under such a rubric is their partisanship; they were writ- 
ten mainly to defend or promote partisan opinion. In order therefore cor- 
rectly to estimate their historical value it is necessary to strip off whatever 
bias their authors might have labored under. The general principles, on — 
which this may be done, together with a survey of the field as a whole, consti- 
tute the first part of Mirbt’s work. The following six parts deal with the six 
special classes into which theauthor divides his materials. These are (1) the 
measures directed by Gregory VII against Henry LV, (2) celibacy of the 
clergy and simony, (3) the status and validity of the sacraments performed 
by simoniac or married clergy, (4) lay investiture, (5) relation of Church 
and State, and (6) the person of the Pope Gregory VII. To the seven parts 
made up of these six, taken together with the first and preliminary one, the 
author then adds an eighth in the way of a summary of results. 

The object of the book throughout is to present a complete array of all the 
facts discoverable with the means at present at the disposal of histori¢ science. 
The author investigates the origin, nature and effect of all this pamphleteer 
writing, and forms an estimate of the merits of each number in it as a means 
towards a specific end. His method is characterised by exhaustiveness and 
accuracy. The former of these characteristics is developed to an extreme. 
If exhaustiveness when it becomes burdensome be a fault, then Mirbt has 
erred at this point. The bulk of the volume as a whole, and the amount of 
detailed discussion on each division, suggest the query whether it were easier 
to wade through the findings of the author than to undertake an independent 
investigation of the original literature, of which this is meant to be a history 
and an elucidation. This query is made all the more vivid when one dis- 
covers, after a careful examination of some individual part of the work, that 
the author has given him no new or startling results. Another result of the 
attempt at complete exhaustiveness is the loss of perspective. The author 
fails to distinguish between the primary and important controversy of the 
Hildebrandine age and its subordinate and secondary questions. The same 
fulness of treatment is given to the question of lay investiture and to the 
expressions of opinion on the personal character and merits of Gregory VII. 

Assuming, as we are led to from all appearances, that Mirbt planned to 
produce a thesaurus of information on the special topic of this volume he has 
certainly succeeded. For those to whom the original literature is not acces- 
sible the volume will prove a trustworthy and altogether satisfactory sub- 
stitute. 

Chicago. A. C. ZENOS. 
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THE LIFE OF CHARLES LORING BRACE. Chiefly Told in His Own Letters. 
Edited by His Daughter. New York: Charles Scribners’ Sons, 1894, 
8vo, pp. 504. $2.50. 


It is the misfortune of modern sociology that it is obscured by a larger bulk 
of foolish literature than perhaps any other branch of science ever had 
to endure. The pitiful but unreasonable cries of those who have, or think 
they have, a grievance against society, the mischievous claims of those who 
foment discontent among the masses for selfish ends, and the crude doc- 
trines of mere theorists constitute an enormous mass of writing which serves 
only to darken counsel and mislead the ignorant, and adds nothing to the 
elucidation of the subject. In the midst of these, and in the present need of 
wise counsel on all questions as to the best ways to help the poor and to 
reform the criminal classes, it is refreshing to find a book that is really helpful. 

This life of Mr. Brace is such a book. It is not at all intended as a contri- 
bution to the literature of sociology. It is simply a pleasant story of a noble 
life, a life of unusual breadth and sweetness, devoted to the service of the poor. 
It isattractive because of its subject and because of the many pleasant people in- 
cidentally brought to our acquaintance. But itis perhaps most valuable for the 
contribution it makes toward the solution of some of the most important ques- 
tions of applied Christianity. For forty years Mr. Brace was actively engaged 
in City Mission work, as secretary of the Children’s Aid Society. To this 
work he brought a depth of sympathy which is the first requisite for such work. 
He brought alsoa breadth of culture and intelligence which is so much needed 
and so often lacking to the workers in such fields. His sound judgment, his 
engaging personality, his patience and diligence gave him not only great suc- 
cess in the enterprises under his own management, but an influence world- 
wide and powerful in almost every movement for the relief of the poor or the 
oppressed. 

In his letters there are many sentences which show such insight and wis- 
dom, which express so clearly fundamental truths very often overlooked, that 
we wish they could be culled and brought more prominently to the notice of 
the increasing number who are anxious to help the poor. For examples :—He 
says: ‘* The worst evil in the world is not poverty or hunger, but the want 
of manhood or character which alms-giving directly occasions.’’ Again: 
“Tt is the best fruit of Christianity that it is recognized as a privilege for the 
highest to stoop to the lowest, for the most powerful to help up the weakest ; 
and it is in this light especially that we would lay this responsibility of use- 
fulness before the sons of our wealthy and eminent citizens.’? And again: 
** But with the mass of men, we are confident of the truth when we say they 
need personal labor among the poor. .... No man can afford to keep him- 
self apart from human suffering. He needs the society of the beggar as 
much as he needs that of the rich. His heart must be near to the heart of 
the great masses of mankind or he loses that which is the greatest gain of 
human life—human sympathy.”’ 

The breadth of Mr. Brace’s culture is well illustrated by his authorship of 
two books so widely different in character as his Dangerous Classes in New 
York and his Gesta Christi. His letters also show his wide acquaintance 
with the most advanced thought of his time, touching the world at various 
points in friendship with such men as Dr. Asa Gray, Sir Charles Lyell, Mr. 
William E. Dodge and Mr. Mozoomdar. This wide acquaintance and breadth 
of sympathy leads naturally to the great variety of themes and abundance of 
incidents which enliven these pages. 

The fashion in biography, just now, is a compilation of the letters and other 
literary remains of the subject,so arranged as to give the story of his life 
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very largely in his own words. This method has its advantages; but, on the 
whole, it is not very satisfactory. At its best it gives the material rather 
than the constructed narrative of the subject. Most men are too busy, and 
few have the skill and other material, to construct for themselves a picture of 
the whole life that shall be satisfactory to themselves or fair to the subject. 
This life is written on this plan, and is an excellent specimen of the class. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 8S. A. MARTIN. 


Lehre des Johannes Cassianus von Natur und Gnade. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des Gnadenstreits im 5. Jahrhundert. Yon Dr. Alexander Hoch. 
Mit Approbation des Hochw. Herrn Erzbischofs von Freiburg. Pp. 116. 
(Freiburg in Breisgau: Herder’sche Verlagshandlung, 1895.) The term 
Semi-Pelagian has been used to designate a group of ancient theologians 
standing between Augustine on one side and Pelagius on the other and aim- 
ing to reconcile the views of these. The term, however, has no fixed meaning, 
and it is not always safe to infer from the application of it to any individual 
what his theories may be on any specific phase of the great question in dis- 
pute. This is evidently the standpoint of the writer of this monograph. 
John Cassian, though classed among the Semi-Pelagians, occupies a unique 
position, nearer what might be called Semi-Augustinian than Semi-Pelagian. 
To clear up the confusion overhanging this position and exhibit Cassian’s 
exact relation to the contending parties is the object of his investigation. 
His conclusions are as follows: Cassian was a pupil and follower of Chrys- 
ostom and leans on him in his views of grace and free will. Like Chrysos- 
tom, he cares more for the practical ascetical aspects of doctrine than for its 
logic. His point of divergence from Augustine is in the emphasis he Jays 
on the freedom of man as against predestination. He is, nevertheless, a 
staunch believer in the need of unconditional grace, and therefore diametri- 
cally opposed to Pelagius and his system. Cassian’s position is not free from 
inconsistencies, but it is not as far removed from Augustine, even though he 
expressly repudiates Augustine’s doctrine of predestination.——A History of 
the Councils of the Church, from the Original Documents. By the Right Rev. 
Charles Joseph Hefele, D.D., late Bishop of Rottenburg. Formerly Professor 
of Theology in the University of Tiibingen. Vol. iv, A.D. 451-680. Trans- 
lated with the Author’s Approbation, and Edited by William R. Clark, M.A., 
Hon. LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S.C., Professor of Philosophy in Trinity College, 
Toronto; Hon. Professor in Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. Pp. x, 498. 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1895.) 
Bishop Hefele’s Conciliengeschichte needs no introduction to the readers of this 
REVIEW. This is the fourth volume of the English translation of the work, 
and as the preceding three volumes are well known all we need to say is that 
in form and quality this volume keeps pace with those that have preceded it. 
Of course the interest attaching to the councils treated in this part is not as 
great as that raised by such councils as the Nicene or Chalcedonian. The 
main controversy of the period—that of The Three Chapters—is a mere 
sequel and supplement to the Christological controversies of the preceding 
period, and more ecclesiastical, if not indeed political, in its importance than 
theological. Yet this should in no way interfere with the favorable recep- 
tion of the volume by scholars. As the publication of the next and final 
volume in an English translation is conditioned on the demand for this one, 
it is to be hoped and devoutly wished that this demand may justify the com- 
pletion of the work which has reached this stage of approach to its end so 
auspiciously.——Andreas Althamer, der Humanist und Reformator in Bran- 
denburg-Ansbach. Von D. Th. Kolde, ordentl. Professor der Kirchenge- 
schichte in Erlangen. Pp. 138. (Erlangen: Verlag von Fr. Junge, 1895.) 
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Dr. Kolde reprints in the form of a separate pamphlet an essay, published 
already in his Beitriige zur bayerischen Kirchengeschichte, appending a criti- 
cally revised and corrected edition of the Catechism framed by the subject 
of his monograph—Althamer. He brings to his task not only the skill and 
accumulated information of a specialist who has devoted himself to a nar- 
row field, that of local church history, but also a considerable amount of 
reconstructive power. The result is a vivid picture of a character from an 
age and environment that produced many sturdy and strong men. The 
whole Reformation generation is illumined by the side lights thrown on its 
leading figures by this study.——Geschichte der Reformation von ihrem 
Ursprunge bis auf unsere Zeiten. Von J. Sophronizon. Pp. 282. (Leipzig: 
Verlag von Siegbert Schnurpfeil.) To understand the Reformation one 
needs not merely an atquaintance with the events which occurred in 1517 
and their sequels, but also a knowledge of the origin and development of that 
degeneration which made a Reformation necessary. Thus the author of this 
little volume argues rightly. But instead of summarizing in a few con- 
densed pages the course of events as it led up to and culminated in the great 
movement of the sixteenth century, he undertakes a survey of the history 
of the Christian religion from the time of Christ and the apostles to our own 
day. The consequence is that instead of a history of the Reformation for the 
use of the common people, which he started to write, he gives a very general 
sketch of the history of Christianity with the Reformation as its central 
event. The title thus becomes a misnomer. Not only this, but the space at 
the command of the author being limited by the general scope and aim of 
the series in which his work appears (the Wissenschaftliche Bibliothek), his 
sketch loses much of its force by attempting to cover more ground than his 
immediate subject called for. The little volume might also gain much by a 
subdivision into chapters, sections or even numbered paragraphs of which it 
exhibits no sign.——A Popular History of the Reformation and Modern 
Protestantism. By the late G. T. Bettany, M.A., B.Sc. With Illustrations. 
Pp. viii, 512. (London: Ward, Lock and Bowden, Limited, 1895.) This is, 
as its title indicates, a distinctively popular work. Its style, its external exe- 
cution, its scope in general, fit it for use by any one, no matter how unin- 
formed he may be on Church history. It will not enter into competition or 
controversy with the existing histories of the Reformation, as these are for 
the most part intended for the use of scholars, or students. Bettany writes 
rather for the laity, who have no leisure for a more extended and thorough 
survey of this field. It is to be hoped, however, that it may serve to whet 
the appetite of some, at least, for a more careful and minute exploration of 
the interesting region to which this volume will introduce them. For the 
sake of such it would have been well had the author appended a list of 
books of a more advanced scholarly type, tempting them on, so to speak, to 
further study. The author’s failure to discern the epoch-making character 
of the Peace of Augsburg, 1555, and introduce this event and date as one of 
the divisions of his book, must remain a blemish, even in as populara treatise 
as this.—— The Relation of Religion to Civil Government in the United States 
of America. By Isaac A. Cornelison. Pp. xi,393. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1895.) The object of the author is not purely historical ; but 
the subject of his investigation could hardly have been treated in any other 
than a historical way satisfactorily. Thus he has been led to go back to the 
origins of the nation and to trace from the beginning the growth of the idea 
of a “State without a Church, but not without a Religion.’”? The absence 
of the recognition of God in the Constitution of the United States, and the 
failure of the movement to remedy this defect in the Constitution, are inter- 
preted, not as signifying that the religious people of the land are lukewarm 
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in their religious convictions; nor that the unbelieving portion of the nation 
has attained the proportions of a majority; but simply that as a nation we 
are satisfied, as we ought to be, the author thinks, with the present unex- 
pressed, but real and spiritual intimacy between the government and the 
Christian religion. The whole investigation leads to the conclusion that 
*“‘in the United States of America religious liberty has made its farthest 
advancement, and that, afew of the older States being excepted, has reached 
the ultimate stage of its progress.”” The government is Christian, but not 
sectarian. Beyond this the separation of religion and government cannot go 
without detriment to both. This is certainly a sound conclusion and war- 
ranted by the historical evidence adduced in the volume.——Selected Essays of 
James Darmesteter. The Translations from the French by Helen B. Jastrow. 
Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by Morris Jastrow, Jr., Professor in 
the University of Pennsylvania. Pp. xv, 310. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1895.) What was begun as a collection of essays by Darmesteter, in- 
tended to make known the work of the great French-Hebrew scholar to 
Americans, has been turned into a memoir and record of the scholar himself 
on account of his premature death during the course of the publication of the 
volume. Darmesteter, we are told by Dr. Jastrow, was by common consent 
regarded as the leader of French scholarship since the death of Renan. 
Although his special field of labor was Comparative Religion, and in this 
field the narrower topic of Zoroastrianism, yet the versatility of the scholar 
was so great that he wrote with the facility and the knowledge of a special- 
ist on the ‘‘ Prophets of Israel,’ on ‘* Indo-European Mythology ”’ and other 
subjects. Besides its interest as a memoir of Darmesteter, the volume before 
us possesses the additional value of containing Darmesteter’s account of his 
master, Renan, his essay on the ‘“‘ History of the Jews,’ and an essay on a 
question of methodological importance entitled ‘‘ Race and Tradition.’? We 
are far from agreeing with Darmesteter in his viewson the history of the Jew- 
ish people ; but we could scarcely take space in a mere mention of his memoir 
to discuss them. It will suffice to express admiration for the religious fervor 
of the man and respect for the ability shown in every portion of his work. 
His peculiar views are largely the result of the standpoint he adopts. Dr. 
Jastrow deserves thanks for his effort to introduce this scholar to the Amer- 
ican public.— The Spanish Reformed Church. By John E. B. Mayor, M.A. 
Pp. 44. (Cambridge: Macmillan & Bowes, 1895.) The movement which 
this tract records and commends is perhaps the most recent of the uprisings 
within the Roman fold against the dominion of the old and incompetent 
hierarchy of the Church in Spain. The first throbbings of the movement 
date from 1878. Its first stage was reached with the organization of the 
Spanish Reformed Chureh by the consecration of Sefior Cabrera, in Septem- 
ber, 1894. The service of consecration was duly performed by Lord Plunket, 
Primate of Ireland. The constitution and prayer-book of the new Church 
are modeled after those of the Church of England. The movement is said 
to be hopefully inaugurated and large results are looked for in the future. 
Chicago. A. C. ZENOS. 
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IV. —SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


PSYCHOLOGIE DES GLAUBENS. Zugleich ein Appell an die Veriichter des 
Christentums unter den wissenschaftlich interessirten Gebildeten. Von 
GusTAV VorBRODT. Gittingen: Vandenheck und Ruprecht, 1895 ; 
New York: B. Westermann & Co. 


The author of this volume has undertaken a task of great magnitude. He 
aims at no less than a reconstruction of theology upon a psychological basis. 
He is of the opinion that psychology has been neglected altogether too much 
by theologians in the past. ‘‘ Man giebt vor,’”’ ourauthor says, ‘‘ Psychologie 
in die Theologie liingst aufgenommen zu haben, eine Wahrheit, die man 
lieber sieht als hért; aber das ist doch Selbsttiuschung des Gewissens, an 
dessen Schuld unsere ganze Zeitrichtung noch immer beteiligt ist.”? These 
are severe words, which might have been omitted. They contain moreover 
a strong statement, difficult to prove. It is true, theology has not kept pace 
with the other sciences in emphasizing modern psychology; but that theo- 
logians of our own time have refused to give it a proper place in their systems, 
is certainly an overdrawn statement. Delitzsch gave to the world a Biblical 
Psychology of no little value. And, if I am not mistaken, it wasa theologian 
who was among the first to introduce a psychological element into hermeneu- 
tics. And is it not true that Schleiermacher and his school have always 
emphasized the psychological idea of the pious feeling of absolute depend- 
ence ? What is Christianized rationalism other than theology in intimate 
connection with psychology? The genetical development of faith, for which 
Dorner introduced the term pistology, is in its nature of a psychological 
character. Without Schleiermacher, the idealistic philosophers of fifty years 
ago and the speculative theologians of the same period, the present psycho- 
logical tendency cannot be explained. I cannot withhold from the reader 
a quotation from Alexander Schweizer’s Glaubenslehre, first edition, p. 27, 
which is evidence in the case. He says: ** Nicht das fromme Gefiihl fiir sich 
allein betrachtet, sondern das Glauben ist die psychologische Zustiindlichkeit, 
bei welcher erst vom Christsein oder Christlich Frommsein gesprochen 
werden kann; der Glaube kommt aber aus dem Horen und Sehen, kurz aus 
der Erfahrung, sowol iiusserer als innerer, wie besonders Weisse in seiner 
philosophischen Dogmatik gezeigt hat.”? It seems to me, that Schleier- 
macher’s theology is extremely psychological, and that a clear mind such as 
Alexander Schweizer’s has had a great influence upon the development of the 
psychological tendency. 

Mr. Vorbrodt, however, seemingly ignores all this and thinks that he has 
to make a beginning of the introduction of this tendency into theology. He 
does it also in the interest of apologetics. He desires to bring back from 
exile the host of skeptics who have been driven out of the churches by the 
neglect of theologians to meet their scientific interests. He means well. He 
wants to be for the skeptics among the educated classes of society of our day, 
what Schleiermacher desired to be for the skeptics of his time when he 
sounded the bugle in his Reden iiber die Religion an die Gebildeten unter 
ihren Verdchtern. We prophesy, that he will be even less successful than 
the great master. The modern defection from God, Christ and the Bible has 
other causes than the scientific sluggishness of theologians. Pride of intellect 
and worldliness have drawn many away from the simplicity that is in Christ. 
Mr. Vorbrodt, however, cherishes the opinion, that he may be successful in 
calling back ‘‘ die Veriichter des Christentums unter den wissenschaftlich inter- 
essirten Gebildeten,” by meeting them on theirown ground. The sad expe- 
rience of the supranaturalists in their struggle with the rationalists of the 
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eighteenth century, who attempted the same thing and utterly failed, is no 
warning to him. Psychology and sociology are, according to some, the only 
sciences that have afuture. In the twentieth century, it is maintained, these 
will prove the fittest, yea the only survivors in the great struggle for existence , 
Accordingly our author attempts to prepare a hiding place for theology in the 
folds of the psychological mantle, in order that it may escape the universa 
ruin. 

His intention is to complete his immense task in the following manner: 
1. Psychology of Faith; 2. Biblical Psychology; 3. Psychology of Practi- 
cal Theology; 4. Psychology of Encyclopedia; 5. Psychology of the His- 
tory of Doctrines. 

I fail to see the logic of this division. What the causa divisionis may be 
is a complete riddle to me. I understand why he finds no place for dogmatics 
in his system. Where psychology reigns there is no longer a place for dog- 
matics in its old form and significance. His relation also to Ritsch] explains 
this omission. To psychology of encyclopedia, it seems to me, ought to have 
been given the first place. I should like to know what this new science, 
psychology of theology, really is. It is the task of encyclopzdia to explain it 
and show its raison d’étre. It seems that Mr. Vorbrodt has not digested the 
ideas that are floating on the surface of his mind. Reviewers of his intro- 
ductory pamphlet, Psychologie in Theologie und Kirche?’ have complained 
of the obscurity of his style. It is not only his style that makes it difficult 
to understand him. The greatest obscurity is found in the immense abun- 
dance of thoughts, huddled together in the greatest confusion. His book re- 
sembles a warehouse, full of boxes, barrels and bundles of all kinds and de- 
scriptions. He takes us into his warehouse and expects us to bring forth order 
out of chaos. He himself feels that he is deficient in this respect, but his 
excuses only confirm the truth of the proverb, Qui s’excuse, s’accuse. 

In theology, as has already been intimated, Mr. Vorbrodt is a follower of 
Ritschl. It is true, he declares that he is independent of this master; but 
when he tells us, that his aim is to develop Ritschl’s school (p. xxv), he cer- 
tainly walks along the lines laid down by this theologian. And the substitu- 
tion of psychology for metaphysics is certainly in harmony with Ritschl’s 
theology. His philosophical views agree in the main with those of Lotze. 
In psychology he owes much to English and American writers. In fact he 
seems to bein perfect harmony with the views represented by the journal 
Mind. I should not wonder if the article of James in Mind, No. 53, 1889, 
The Psychology of Belief, had suggested to him the title of his book. Mr. 
Vorbrodt, it must be acknowledged, is a wonderful polyhistor. He is ex- 
tremely well read in almost all the branches of science and literature. It is 
gratifying to notice that he is no stranger on the field of English and 
American science and literature. Whereas Continental scholars as a rule 
ignore publications in the English language, he is not unwilling to acknowl- 
edge his indebtedness to English and American scholars, conceding even their 
superiority in several respects. 

The style wherein the book is written is very poor indeed. The author 
has not given himself any pains to present his thoughts in a proper dress. 
And his book smells too much of the workshop. The discussion is very difti- 
cult to follow on account of the introduction of many side issues and the 
author’s mysterious way of alluding to provincial and personal affairs, which 
only the initiated are able to understand. He slaughters all his enemies on 
the way, and we have to pause and enjoy the fight. 

On one point, however, he is remarkably free from obscurity. When he 
enters upon the treatment of das Werturteil (judgment of value), his style 
becomes lucid and pure and the discussion proceeds calmly and in the finest 
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order. He first points out the genetical development, then the psychological 
scheme and lastly the character of this psychologico-logical judgment. 
After reading this able presentation I am satisfied that Adam Smith rather 
than Kant is the father of this conception. The values of national economy 
have been transferred to the domain first of Neo-Kantian philosophy and 
then to Ritschl’s theology. Not what is (Naturzeichnung), but what has a 
certain value for me, is the foundation of my faith—behold the great mystery 
of modern theology! I for one am not yet prepared to substitute judgments 
of value for judgments of being. I value Christ very highly, but I am sure that 
Heis more than I value Him to be. My faith apprehends Him in an imperfect 
manner. Heis exceedingly more than all believers together find in Him to- 
day, or have found in Him in the past. In our sinful estate we long fora better 
conception of what Vorbrodt calls Naturzeichnung ; we desire to be able * to 
comprehend with all the saints what is the breadth and length and depth and 
height, and to know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge :’’ but in glory 
we shall know even as we are known. Our faith rests upon what Christ is, and 
we are not foolish enough to discard this knowledge and to satisfy ourselves 
with the value we put upon Him, after we have placed Him in our psycho- 
logical balances. Mr. Vorbrodt himself tells us what the result will be, if 
we follow him, in finding in the Werturteil a judgment of higher, yea of the 
highest order (p. 160). He says: ‘Es erhellt so auch, dass Inspiration, 
Gottheit Christi im einseitig-seinsurteilmissigen Sinne u. dergl., nicht in die 
Theologie gehoren, vielmehr ‘ beweisende’ Hilfsconstructionen zum Wert- 
urteil sind, und nie Naturzeichnungen, vor denen man sich nicht genug 
hiiten kann ”’ (p. 160). And what does all of this mean? Your dogmatic 
system does not give you realities; if it is of any use at all, it is a stepping- 
stone to the ‘‘ Werturteil,’’ 7. ¢., the value you put upon the Bible, Christ 
and the triuneGod. And this Werturteil represents the only reality there is. 

I cannot enter into further details. Perhaps it may interest the reader to 
get an outline of the book. Almost everything in it is of an introductory 
nature. ‘* Vorwort im Allgemeinen,’”’ he says, ‘‘ bleibt unsere Broschiire: 
Psychologie in Theologie und Kirche??? To this general Preface, which I 
have not read, he adds another Preface of xxx pages. After this he gives 
us a formal introduction, wherein he discusses his task and the difficulties to 
be overcome. After this introduction of thirty pages, he proceeds to discuss 
questions of principles (Grundfragen), which are also of a preliminary char- 
acter (pp. 30-96). These Grundfragen he divides into psychological and theo- 
logical. The third part of his book (pp. 97-241), he calls Grundlegung, 
literally the laying of the foundation, i. e., the treatment of the subject 
matter. In the first chapter under this head he speaks of Bewustseinscom- 
plexe, which term I venture to paraphrase by centres or groups of conscious- 
ness. The ego and its manifestations are the chief points of the discussion. 
In this part is found the lucid discussion of the Werturteil in connection with 
experience and knowledge. The second part treats of simple facts of con- 
sciousness, which according to our writer are conceptions, sensations and 
volitions (Vorstellungen, Gefiihle und Wollungen). But even in this part 
almost every thought is presented in an unfinished shape, and more than once 
the reader is tempted to exclaim: Why do you not wait, for the publication 
of your book, until you are able to give us your system well digested and 
symmetrically built up? No wonder that the author stood in need of 
Nachtriige, appendices (pp. 242-257), where one finds additional discussions 
about the same subjects. Will he ever succeed in building up a well-rounded 
system ? A man who defines faith as religious enjoyment, who looks upon bo- 
jective truth as Juristerei, and sneeringly speaks of ‘‘ Logicismus ” in order to 
give utterance to his Werturteil about logic, will never be able to fix the ever- 
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varying values contained in the so-called psychological theology. But he 
may yet retrace his steps. He is yet under the influence of his Lutheran 
environment. Very often he makes use of the term, “in, with and under,”’’ 
used to denote the consubstantiation theory of the Lutheran doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper. It seems a rudimentary organ now in his case, but it may 
yet be the means to help him out of the mire of his theology of values. I 
earnestly hope it. 
Dubuque, Ia. NICHOLAS M. STEFFENS. 


Le Dogme Grec. Par Henri Bois, Professeur a la Faculté de Théologie 
Protestante de Montauban. 12mo, pp. 299. (Paris: Librairie Fischbacher, 
1893.) The war-cry, ‘‘ Down with Greek Dogma!” has become one of the 
most facile weapons of the enemies of doctrinal Christianity. It has occurred 
to the brilliant young professor, who is doing so much to console the Faculty 
of Montauban for the loss of his distinguished father, Prof. Charles Bois, to 
ask the simple question, Why should we do so violently away with ‘‘ Greek 
dogma ?”’ Is it because it is ‘*‘ Greek ?’’ Or, is it, after all, just because it is 
‘*dogma ?”? Certainly the mere fact that a doctrine is Greek falls somewhat 
short of demonstration that it is false. Without entering, therefore, into 
historical or doctrinal details, or attempting to estimate the influence which 
Hellenism actually exerted on Christianity—although he believes, with M. 
Gretillat, that this influence has been grossly exaggerated—Prof. Bois con- 
fines himself to the theoretical question and shows with admirable acumen 
that the whole outcry against ‘‘ Greek dogma ”’ is only another form of the 
modern attack upon the doctrinal content of historical Christianity. It is 
especially the theories of Prof. A. Sabatier which he has in mind, particularly 
as expressed in his De la Vie Intime des Dogmes: but the range of his 
examination is broad enough to cover the whole school of thought of which 
M. Sabatier is so shining a representative. In a series of six chapters, he 
treats trenchantly of the relations of ‘‘ Greek dogma” in turn to intel- 
lectualism, dogmatism, the essence of Christianity, civilization, Science and 
the ‘‘evolution of dogmas ;” and everywhere triumphantly vindicates the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity against the insidious assault which is 
being made against them. 

“It is clear,’ he concludes, ‘‘that there exists no need whatever of breaking with ‘Greek 
dogma,’ of turning our back on it, and rejecting it in a lump, 4 priori, in order to find a task to 
do in theology. It is not the task that is lacking. Let us seek to accomplish it in the measure 
of our power. Let us labor at it with ardor and confidence, for it is a beautiful and useful task. 
Let us labor at it, however, with modesty—without fancying that nobody before us has under- 
stood Christianity—without having the pretension to invent another Gospel,—and in the full recol- 
lection of the fact that if the Christian religion is powerful any where to-day, if it is transforming 
men and peoples in pagan or Christian lands, if it is regenerating consciences and renewing 
lives, it is not where men are seeking to discover Christianity, it is where they are faithful to those 
old redemptive facts and to those old evangelical ideas, the knowledge of which the apostles and 
the New Testament writers have handed down to us—it is where there is preached in His essential 
integrity, Jesus Christ, true Son of God, personally preexistent at the right hand of the Father, 
incarnated for our salvation, dead for the expiation of our sins, and risen again for our justifica 
tion.” 

—De La Connaissance Religieuse. Essai critique sur de récentes dis 
cussions. Par Henri Bois, Professeur 4 la Faculté de Theologie Protestante 
de Montauban. 8vo, pp. 366. (Paris: Librairie Fischbacher, 1894.) The 
searching criticisms which were passed in Le Dogme Grec upon the religious 
theories by means of which Prof. A. Sabatier is subverting historical 
Christianity, were but the first pattering before the storm: in this goodly 
volume—which is packed with learning, and is fairly bristling with philos- 
ophy, logic and wit—the floods come down. It only remains to be seen 
whether M. Sabatier, if we may use the somewhat coarse words of the 
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proverb, ‘‘ has sense enough to come in out of the rain.’’ For, let it be said 
at the outset, the effect of the detailed and at the same time brilliant 
examination to which Prof. Bois has, in this volume, subjected Prof. 
Sabatier’s theories, is simply destructive. Their incurable vagueness and 
indefiniteness, under which lie hidden multiform inconsistencies and self- 
contradictions ; their fundamental presupposition of pantheistic postulates ; 
their necessary outcome in the evaporation of all that is distinctive to 
Christianity, or even to religion—all this is exposed with a logic which is as 
courteous in its form as it is merciless in its effect. The book is an honor to 
French theology ; and is a noble plea, for all the world, in behalf of objective 
revelation and the essential doctrines of Christianity, against attacks which 
may well be ranked among the most insidious and the most destructive to 
which the Christian religion has ever been exposed. All the world knows of 
the controversy on ‘authority in religion’? and especially the doctrinal 
authority of the New Testament, which was raised in Protestant France by 
M. Sabatier’s lecture on La Vie Intime des Dogmes, and of the earlier stages 
of which Prof. Gretillat gave so interesting an account in the pages of this 
REVIEW. M. Sabatier sought to bring the controversy to a close by the pub- 
lication of a characteristically brilliant paper, in which he gave simply a 
positive exposition of his fundamental contentions, his Essai d’une théorie 
critique de la connaissance religieuse. By it, however, the debate was only 
carried back to its real centre—to first principles ; and Prof. Bois has taken 
up the challenge in this volume with the effect we have already indicated. 
The main question raised—the nature of religious knowledge—is fundamen- 
tally, of course, philosophical : and the controversy about it isat bottom only 
another chapter in the endless battle between empiricism and @ priorism; in 
this special instance it is between the empiricism of Herbert Spencer and the 
@ priorism of the French New Kantians—MM. Renouvier, Pillon, Dauriac. 
At the bidding of the one type of thought, M. Sabatier reduces all doctrine 
and all revelation to the subjective product of the human spirit, and raises as 
his battle-cry the contention that ‘‘ Life precedes doctrine,’’ thus making doc- 
trine the product of faith and excluding all possibility of an objective revelation 
of God. Over against this, M. Bois defends the influence of doctrine on life, 
and opens the way to the objectively supernatural. After the successful 
issue of the contest in the interests of distinctive Christianity, the reader is 
most interested in observing the effect on M. Bois’ thinking of his hearty, 
we might say, enthusiastic adoption of the Phenomenalism of the French 
New Kantians—with its sharp criticism of the ideas of substance, the 
infinite. the noumenon, the absolute and the like. By this alliance M. Bois is 
strengthened in his @ priorism, ethicism and anthropomorphism—without 
which true religion cannot exist in the world. But by it also he is led to 
press these fertile and saving ideas to what seems to us, an untenable ex- 
treme. With all our heart we confess that anthropomorphism is essential to 
the very existence of religion: but not such an anthropomorphism as M. 
Bois’—which speaks of God as so entirely like man that He, too, must be 
thought of as relative, limited in time and space, phenomenal, who once upon 
a time began to be. With all our heart we accept the idea of liberty as 
fundamental to all religion and morality ; but we cannot with M. Bois forget 
all its limitations. M. Bois seems to us to have almost a monomania for 
“liberty,’? and to press the use of the conception beyond all bounds. For- 
tunately such exaggerations of principles true in themselves, do not affect 
the success of the main purpose of this noble volume.——TZhe Christian Con- 
sciousness. Its Relation to Evolution in Morals and in Doctrine. By J.%. 
Black. 12mo, pp. xi, 244. (Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1895.) Our bright 
contemporary, The Expository Times, says of Prof. Ramsay’s Cities and 
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Bishoprics of Phrygia, that ‘‘ it is not written for popular ignorance by a man 
who has read a little for the purpose.’? Mr. Black’s book on The Christian 
Consciousness would, however, be fairly described by these words. He has 
evidently a popular and nota scientific audience in view; and he writes in that 
large, buoyant and joyful tone which commends itself to occasional listeners. 
He has an acquaintance with his subject which enables him to treat it with 
some intimacy; but he has not given it the profound study which would give 
authority to his utterances. He lacks precision in statement, logical 
sequence, conclusiveness: and the consecution of his clauses, and even of 
his thoughts, is associational rather than logical. The analytical reader will 
be constantly stumbling over loosenesses in thought and expression. For 
example, what distinction does the author make between ‘* moral’ and 
‘* ethical ’’ in such a sentence as this: ‘‘ The survival of the sharpest is not 
always the survival of the fittest, from the moral, or even from the ethical, 
standpoint’? Yet this distinction is repeatedly suggested. Again, what can 
he mean by speaking of ‘‘ the third and last missing link ’’ in the process of 
evolution, as ** that which connects man with God’? Is God the end term of 
an evolutionary process into which man is to develop just as and in the same 
sense as the beast has developed into man? Or have we here only some 
rhetoric which we must not take too seriously? Even what the author 
means by ‘‘ the Christian consciousness,’? the very subject of his volume, 
the reader will find some difficulty in determining. Certainly the two de- 
scriptions on pp. vi and 13, will puzzle more than enlighten him. From 
them we will learn that the Scriptures are ‘‘ the supreme” authority; yet 
“the Christian consciousness” is ‘‘ codrdinate’’? with them; and is a 
‘** touchstone for trying the Bible:” that it is a source of authority ‘‘in and 
of itself ;”’ and yet is not ‘‘ a primary and independent ”’ source of authority ; 
and nevertheless not a ‘‘ subordinate’ authority. Possibly these things 
offend more when one comes to them directly from such lucid and exact 
writing as Prof. Bois’ chapters on parallel subjects. And at all events it is 
clear that Mr. Black has in mind more to make a strong impression as to the 
value of what we commonly call the Christian spirit as a light for life, than 
to give an exact theological analysis of the matters involved. It is a pity that 
he has permitted the appearance of theological analysis to enter his dis- 
cussions of advance in Christian morality at all.——Studies in Theology. 
Lectures delivered in Chicago Theological Seminary. By the Rev. James 
Denney, D.D. Second Edition. 12mo, pp. viii, 272. (London: Hodder & 
Stoughton; New York: A. C. Armstrong & Co., 1895.) This volume con- 
sists of ten lectures, which manage to deal with most of the salient points of 
theology, briefly indeed, but ina very stimulating manner. Its chief char- 
acteristics are sturdy good sense, adequate knowledge of recent trends of 
thought and deep evangelical feeling, which wells up everywhere and suf- 
fuses all the lines of thought. One of the most helpful elements in the 
volume is the running criticism, which is kept up from the very first, of the 
theories of Ritschl and his followers. We donot know where one could go for 
a better exposition of the Ritschlite theories, or a more searching exposure of 
their inability to do justice to the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. 
Perhaps it is partly due to the adoption of this method of stating truth by 
means of contrast with a system of error, that the truth is sometimes under- 
stated, and that generally an apologetical tone colors the doctrinal treatment. 
The best portions of the volume are those which deal with the great central 
verities, especially the two lectures on the Atonement, in which the Bible 
doctrine of a reconciliation with God in the blood of Christ is expounded and 
defended with immense force. The least satisfactory portions of the volume 
are those that concern the doctrine of Holy Scripture. Here Dr. Denney 
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falls so far below his own level, that the reader is led to wonder on what 
grounds he can sustain the high doctrinal position he has taken up on some 
other topics. When it is hinted to us that ‘‘ revelations”? may consist in 
‘*impressions made on the human mind by God and His works”? (p. 7), and 
cannot be by words, but must be by means of external patefaction and inter- 
nal intuition (p. 25) ; when it is openly declared of the Canon that it has only 
“the authority of the Church ” (p. 225)—of the Roman Church of the second 
century ; when the authority of the apostolic word is subordinated to that of 
the individual heart under the supposed guidance of the Spirit (pp. 222, 229) ; 
one begins to wonder by what warrant Dr. Denney’s franker appeals to the 
Scriptures can be justified. Surely to every reader of the New Testament the 
inadequacy of such a statement as this, as an account of the authority of the 
apostles, ought to be at once apparent: ‘‘ The twelve men who had been with 
Jesus had a natural and proper ascendency ” in the original Christian com- 
munity. Were, then, these twelve the only men in the original Christian 
community ‘‘ who had been with Jesus ?”? And did they speak with no other 
‘‘authority ’? than was accorded to all who ‘‘ had been with Jesus?” It is 
refreshing to escape from the inadequacies of such statements regarding 
Scripture, to delight in the good sense and admirable pointedness with which 
Dr. Denney deals with most other topics—even the more subordinate ones— 
which fall under discussion. Could anything be better conceived or more 
crisply expressed, for example, than the passages on the nature of Church 
unity, and the duty of the Church relative to social agitations, which occur 
in immediate contiguity to the passage we have just commented upon (pp. 
189, 200) ? 
Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD, 


V.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE CHRISTIAN STATE. A Political Vision of Christ. A Course of Lectures 
Delivered in Churches in Various American Cities. By GEORGE D. 
HERRON. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 1895. Pp. 216, 
5x 3in. 


This volume is upon the whole by far the best which Dr. Herron has yet 
written. It breathes throughout an air of restraint which is to be found in 
none of the preceding. There is an evident effort to speak moderately and 
with accurate truthfulness which pleases the thoughtful reader as muchas it 
surprises him. And this favorable impression as to our author was confirmed 
when the present writer had the opportunity of hearing him in his recent 
campaign in California. The bearing of the lecturer was dignified and 
impressive. His intense earnestness and seriousness could not be doubted 
by any hearer. Even in the sharp arraignment of the church which he made 
in his address to workingmen in Oakland, there was nothing which spiritual, 
evangelical Christians have not always said, with special reference generally 
to the church of Rome. He indicated the centre of the mistakes of the 
workingmen when he said that they were culpable for having sought “ rights” 
more than righteousness. The striking effect produced upon his audience 
was enough to prove to any one, however unfriendly previously, his real 
power. The after-results have shown that the community was profoundly 
stirred. 

The change manifest in the book is, however, a change in tone and manner 
rather than in essence and matter. Occasionally the old faults reappear to 
some extent. The old ideas are almost all there either in statement or in 
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implication. Possibly the oracular and prophetic tone, so offensive to good 
taste, is heightened rather than diminished in these lectures. ‘‘I declare,’ 
“T have seen,” “I know” (p. 109), are phrases which he frequently employs, 
and he refers to himself more than once asa persecuted witness for Christ 
(pp. 160, 162, 182, 211, 212). And occasionally this tendency leads him to 
relapse into his old vagueness and vituperation. 

The new which the book is to furnish does not, as already said, displace 
entirely the old. The purpose of the lecturer isalwaysthe same. ‘ This lec- 
ture course will not be an attempt to contribute to political, social, or theol- 
ogical science. It will be an appeal to the moral reason and undeveloped 
religious faith of the people; an effort to show the political appearing of 
Christ I have seen, while looking for some way of faith by which our nation 
might pass from the present social distress and perplexity, through gathering 
storm and coming change, into a more orderly and righteous development ”’ 
(13). The old view of the atonement peeps out here and there (67, 193-6), 
sacrifice is the burden of the message, even the hatred of ‘‘ theology ”’ has not 
abated (59, 60). But with all this, there is an evident purpose to drop the 
theological element of the discussion, and to bring forward something more 
distinct and helpful in the department of sociology. And, particularly, a 
new place is assigned to the State, which by its prominence, if not by the sub- 
stance of the ideas presented, gives a distinctive character to the book. Prof. 
Herron says: “It isthe mission of the state to discover this centre and 
accomplish this unity of man. The state is the only organ through which the 
people can act as one man in the pursuit of righteousness; the only organ 
through which the people can act together in the organization and perfection 
of their common life in justice. The state can have no other meaning than: 
the interpretation and execution of the mind of God toward the people. It 
must be the organized faith of the people; the manifestation of the highest 
right of which the people have knowledge in common; the organ of their 
common consciousness of God. It is ordained to be the visible institution of 
the unseen government of the world ; the medium through which the law and 
order of God are received and wrought out in progress ’’ (58). Later he says: 
“*Not only must the state become Christian, but Christianity must become 
political. The only way by which Christianity can, in the largest sense, be 
put into practice, is through possessing the state as its organ—the one organ 
of both Christianity and society The unity of the whole people with 
God in the mind of Christ must proceed through the state ’’ (64). ‘* What- 
ever the religion may be, whether it be politically acknowledged or not, the 
state is the realized religion of the people’ (66). The proposition of a new 
party, which brought Dr. Herron great applause from the Oakland Populists, 
is another element of the new in the book. ‘‘ The people do not need to wait 
for capital in order to become their own capitalists. If the people only knew 
it, they have not the economic, social or political use commonly imagined for 
the capitalists, who now receive so large a share of legislative attention and 
industrial authority, besides reaping the harvest of the common toil 
If the various political and social reforms and reformers, many of them 
encumbered by wild and hurtful schemes, could but be brought to unite upon 
a few fundamental political and industrial changes, such as proportional rep- 
resentation, government ownership of railways, civil service reform, govern- 
ment control of certain sources of production, and thus go before the people 
with a national social programme, God and the people would carry the pro- 
gramme, and some first step towards industrial democracy would be taken. 
Why do we wait? Timidity, prejudice, ignorance, distrust of God and the 
people, a radical and destructive conservatism of the vested interests of 
exhausted political and religious systems, must some day give answer to the 
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righteous judgment of God and His awakened people ”’ (p. 103). Extempor- 
aneously Dr. Herron added in lecturing, ‘‘ May God help us to get together 
upon something before the lesson of 1860 repeats itself !”’ 

The present programme of Prof. Herron is thustolerably clear. Let us give 
up theology and have an “ undogmatic Christianity.”? Let us unite upon the 
basis of mere ethics and proceed as a State, by means of the ballot which the 
people already hold, to reform our life in the direction of socialism. Let us 
do this under the inspiration and leadership of Christ, considered as a great 
prophet, to whom some indefinite divinity is ascribed. (I would suggest to 
Dr. Herron to take Ritschl’s phrase, ‘‘ one having the worth of God.”) The 
programme is the union of all good men upon the only platform upon which 
they can unite, mere ethics, if indeed they can accept the socialistic ethics of 
such thinkers as Dr. Herron represents. Hence we have the explanation of 
his indifference, and sometimes his hostility, to the church. 

The total effect of this book, considered, to use Mr. Z. S. Holbrook’s word, 
as a ** piece of impressionism,’’ will be on the whole less objectionable in the 
theological sphere than former books, because of its greater restraint. What 
its usefulness in the socialistic sphere will be, will depend upon the ultimate 
value which these socialistic ideas shall prove to possess. But in Prof. Her- 
ron’s distinctive efforts the lovers of historic Christianity can, evidently, have 
little interest or sympathy from this point on. 

San Francisco. _ FRANK Huau Foster. 


Christ and His Friends. A Series of Revival Sermons. By the Rev. 
Louis Albert Banks, D.D. (Funk & Wagnalls.) This volume by the pastor 
of the Hanson Place M. E. Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., is an excellent speci- 
men of hortatory preaching. True, it violates every rule of homiletics save 
that which forbids one to be tedious. It contains no definitions, no doctrinal 
statements—even the sermon on John iii. 7 does not define regeneration— 
and therefore contributes nothing to the instruction of the hearer or reader. 
Yet it isfull of life and vigor. The attention is arrested, and the elements of 
the Gospel are set forth in the most direct fashion. There is, too, abundance 
of lively and fresh illustration, and sometimes a superabundance. Think of 
a man quoting three stanzas of the ‘‘ Old Oaken Bucket,” or two pages of 
a poem of Jean Ingelow! The book is well worth reading for its spiritual 
fervor and its simple, forcible grappling with the heart and the conscience. 
—Zeinab, the Punjabi. A Story Founded on Facts. By the Rev. E. M. 
Wherry, D.D. (American Tract Society.) This little volume is evidently 
intended to show the trials which the Christian profession brings with it in 
Mohammedan India. There is nothing unnatural or extravagant in the 
simple narrative, and it is well calculated to instruct and impress the youth- 
ful reader who finds no such obstacles in his or her path to the cross.—— 
Christianity and Our Times. By R. P. Brorup. (Chicago: International 
Book Co.) This is a paper-covered duodecimo without preface or other indi- 
cation of its object. It discusses the general truths of evangelical religion 
in comparison with the popular errors of the day, and it does this without 
the use of technical terms and in a plain sensible fashion. The writer is 
careful, rarely takes extreme ground or indulges in hyperbole, and is nearly 
always on the right side. He treats of the Bible, the Church, Creed and 
Discipline, Future Punishment, Sunday, Women’s Suffrage, etc., in.such a 
way as to show that he is master of the theme. In the chapter on “ The 
Church and the Lodge ”’ he states without ranting or violence the great dif- 
ference between them. He convicts the Seventh-day Judaizers of sacrificing 
the substance of the command toa mere detail. In the chapter on “ Soci 
ology and Crime,” he rebukes the sentimentalism which, under the name of 
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reform, would abolish penalty. In short, the book is full of wholesome talk 
on most of the vexed questions of our time. We hope it will have a wide 
circulation.——A Lent in London. A Course of Sermons on Social Subjects, 
Organized by the London Branch of the Christian Social Union, and 
Preached in the Churches of St. Edmund, Lombard St., and St. Mary-le- 
Strand, during Lent, 1895. With a Preface by Henry Scott Holland, M.A. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) The Christian Social Union consists of members 
of the Church of England who seek to apply the principles of Christianity 
to the social and economic difficulties of the time—certainly a praiseworthy 
object. The London Branch, of which the Bishop of Durham is President, 
devised two courses of sermons to be delivered on weekdays in Lent, from 
which the contents of this volume have been selected. The sermons are put 
in three divisions: I. Our Mother; II. Our Brother Men; III. Ourselves. 
They differ widely in subject and character, but together give evidence how 
earnestly the Established Church is seeking to vindicate her claims upon the 
codperation of all who wish well tosociety. There are sermons from over 
twenty ministers, each of whom was perfectly free to express himself, and 
none responsible for the others. Consequently there is a deal of plain speak- 
ing. One preacher (p. 35), after mentioning a number of shortcomings, in 
reply to the suggestion that all this can be reformed, says boldly, ‘* A free 
church can reform itself, a fettered church never.”? Another (p. 127), pro- 
posing what the Church should do for the people, mentions (1) the baptizing 
of every child, no matter what its parents are; (2) making more of the 
Lord’s Supper, and (3) teaching the children the principles of the Catholic 
faith. Yet upon the whole the book is a pleasing testimony to the activity 
of the National Church in meeting the urgent wants of the time. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury says, and makes good the assertion, that there has 
been an enormous advance upon the state of things half a century ago.— . 
Christus Imperator. A Series of Lecture-Sermons on the Universal Empire 
of Christianity. Edited by Charles William Stubbs, D.D. (Macmillan & 
Co.) It was a happy conception of the Dean of Ely to get up this series, 
and it is reasonably well carried out. Dean Stubbs opens with a discourse 
on the ‘Supremacy of Christ in all Realms,’ and he is followed by eight 
others who treat of Christ in the Realm of History, of Philosophy, of 
Law, of Art, of Ethics, of Politics, of Science and of Sociology, the editor 
winding up the volume with a lecture on ‘‘ Christ in Poetry.”? As usual in 
such a collection the treatment is unequal. The best is the one on Ethics, 
in which Dr. J. L. Davies shows the poverty of ethical culture without 
Christ, and the folly of seeking to separate religion from theology. In 
others, and particularly in the introductory discourse of the editor, reappears 
the modern fad (for it is nothing else) of holding that the truths so clearly 
enunciated by Origen and his school were ‘‘ submerged for centuries under 
the grosser theology of Augustine and the Latin schoolmen.”’ What con- 
ception can the holders of such views have of the progress of doctrine, or of 
the immanence of the Holy Spirit in the Church ?——Lectures on Preaching. 
Delivered in the Divinity School, Cambridge. By W. Boyd Carpenter, D.D., 
D.C.L. (Ibid.) These lectures were spoken by the Bishop of Ripon, and 
are printed from the shorthand writer’s report. This fact, of which a short 
prefatory note informs us, accounts for their simple style and direct manner. 
The lectures are six in number, the first two treating of the Preacher him- 
self and his training, the next two of the Sermon and its structure, and the 
last two of the Preacher and his age, and the Preacher’s aim. None of 
them follows in the beaten path of homiletic text-books, but all seem to give 
the result of the Bishop’s observation and experience. They are fresh, vig- 
orous and eminently practical. Dr. Carpenter tells the preacher to be him- 
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self and yet suppress himself, and the explanation of this paradox (p. 19) is 
one of the best things in the book. Again, he says no man will become a 
great speaker by training, but no man will becomea great or effective speaker 
without training. The first requisite for preparing a sermon is to have some- 
thing to say, and he gives some wise directions as to the best method of get- 
ting this ‘“‘something.”” The entire volume is characterized by supreme 
common sense, ¢é. g.: *‘ Be careful to weave instruction into your sermon ;”’ 
‘“* Be truthful enough to be sometimes alive to your own ignorance;’”’ ‘* Do 
not take your science from the fathers, nor your theology from some modern 
novel.”——-From B. Westermann & Co. comes Die Stellung Jesu zum Ir- 
dischen Gut mit besonderer Riicksicht auf das Gleichniss vom ungerechten 
Haushalter, von G. Wiesen, Pastor in Hattorf. (Gutersloh : C. Bertelsmann.) 
This brochure of eighty-four pages consists of three parts, the two latter of 
which for substance were previously in print. The new portion, which was 
read before a Predigerverein in Hannover, handles ably and clearly the ques- 
tion how our Lord stood towards earthly good, showing that, while he depre- 
cated undue anxiety and rebuked luxury and extravagance, he did not con- 
demn riches, but rather taught that any degree of worldly prosperity was the 
gift of God and should be thankfully used as such. The second essay treats 
of the essence of Christ’s parabolic narratives, and.at the close sums up its 
conclusions in eleven theses. These read very well, and carry along one’s 
agreement with them. But we are quite taken aback at seeing the use of 
them in expounding the parable of the unjust steward (Luke xvi. 1-13). 
Pastor Wiesen quite departs from the traditional method of interpretation, 
and by the application of his peculiar system at the sixth verse transforms 
the steward into a proprietor. Then it is hisown property that he deals with 
and earns the plaudits of the Saviour. We have small patience with this 
perverse misinterpretation, and do not wonder to learn (p. 54) that Prof. 
Holtzmann, in the Theol. Jahresbericht, 1898, in reference to Pastor Wiesen’s 
exegesis, used such terms as ‘'Abgeschmackheit,’? ‘‘ caprice,’? and “ diber- 
hirnte.”” The contrast is very great between the first essay and the third. 
The author seems to have a great dread of the theory of verbal inspiration, 
but an adherence to that despised theory might have saved him from his 
worst errors.—Given to Christ, and Other Sermons. By John W. Pratt, 
D.D. With a Biographical Sketch of His Life and Labors. (Richmond: 
Presb. Com. of Publication.) The Sketch prefixed to these discourses in this 
volume is from the facile pen of Dr. O. A. Stillman. It tells of Dr. Pratt’s 
birth in 1827, his theological education at Princeton, his professorship of Eng- 
lish literature at the University of Alabama for fifteen years, and his pastoral 
charge at Lexington, Va., his Presidency of Central University, Ky., his 
labors in Cincinnati and in Louisville, where he died in 1888. He was a man 
of genius, of fine culture and of rare oratorical gifts, as appears by the testi- 
mony of competent judges cited by Dr. Stillman. The sermons here printed 
do not convey this impression, because they lack ‘‘ the matchless voice and 
irresistible delivery’ of their author. But they are well worthy of type, 
being thoughtful, forcible and impressive. The first one is a vigorous defense 
of the Calvinistic system, based on the words of Christ in John’s Gospel 
(vi, xvii) that his people were ‘‘ given to Him by His Father.’? Dr. Pratt 
shows, what many do not suspect, that John has as much “hard theology ”’ 
as the Apostle Paul, and that it came from the lips which spake as never 
man spake.——The Baptism with the Holy Spirit. ByR.A.Torrey. (F.H. 
Revell Co.) This little volume contains so much that is edifying that it is 
not agreeable to criticise it, yet we are constrained to say that its chief con- 
tention is not tenable. It maintains that there is a spiritual baptism differ- 
ent from what is given in regeneration, which may be consciously received 
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by the believer and which invests him with unwonted spiritual power. The 
foundation text is Luke xxiv. 49, where Christ tells the disciples to tarry in 
Jerusalem till they were “clothed with power from on high.’? He was 
obeyed and the power came, accompanied with miraculous signs that took 
away all doubt of the fulfillment of the promise. It does not appear that a 
repetition of this peculiar experience is to be expected in the case of others. 
There is no limit to the Holy Spirit’s influence. All believers are to seek it 
with all diligence, and to depend upon it in all their activity, but to hold that 
at some particular time it may come to them in such overpowering fulness 
that they are immediately aware of the influx seems to us warranted neither 
by Scripture nor by valid experience.——The Way Out. A Solution of the 
Temperance Question. By the Rev. Hugh Montgomery. (Hunt & Eaton.) 
Dr. Dorchester introduces this volume, speaking of its author as ‘‘ a live 
Irishman of the fine old sort.”” This is correct, and the autobiographical 
portions are thrilling and powerful. Mr. Montgomery is a man of humor, 
eloquence and tact, and has accomplished great things in New England on 
behalf of the slaves of strong drink. But that he has solved the temperance 
question admits of serious doubt. His remedy is legal prohibition of the 
sale of intoxicants. But if we understand the views of old and honored 
friends of temperance, they are of opinion that the prominence given to pro- 
hibition has weakened the force of the moral arguments addressed to reason 
and conscience, and so has retarded rather than advanced the cause. 
New York. TALBOT W. CHAMRERS. 


VI—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


OuR FIGHT wWiTH TAMMANY. By Rev. CHARLES H. PARKHURST, D.D. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1895. $1.25. 


MUNICIPAL REFORM MOVEMENTS. By WILLIAM HOWE TOLMAN, Ph.D. 
Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1. 


These books are related as fountain and stream. The present municipal 
reform movement was effectively started in the pulpit of the Madison Square 
Presbyterian Church, in New York City. As in the case of each new inven- 
tion or new discovery there were inventors before the effective inventor, 
discoverers before the effective discoverer, and as the spirit of the times 
always prepares the way for the new leader, so m this case there was demand 
and hope for municipal reform ‘‘ in the air,’? and municipal reform clubs 
were organized before Dr. Parkhurst began his great crusade. Some of these 
Norsemen of municipal reform put down to egotism the assumption of the 
Columbus of the movement that a sermon of his was the inception of the 
new world of reform in New York City. His words would be true of 
the wider, national movement, also: ‘‘ I uttered only thirty minutes of in- 
dictment against the blood-sucking scoundrels that are draining the veins of 
our body municipal, and they were all set wriggling likea lot of muck-worms 
in a hot shovel. Iam not such a fool as to suppose that it was the man that 
said it that did the work; nor that it was what was said that did the work, 
for it had been said a hundred times before with more of thoroughness and 
detail. Jt was the pulpit thatdid the work. Journalistic roasting these vaga- 
bonds will enjoy and grow cool over. But when it is clear that the man who 
speaks it is speaking it not for the purpose of putting money in his pocket or 
power into his party, but is speaking it because it is true, and in speaking it 
appreciates his oracular authority as one commissioned of God to speak it, 
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there is a suggestion of the Judgment Day about it, there isa presentiment 
of the invisible God back of it, that knots the stringy conscience of these 
fellows into contortions of terror. Waning power of the pulpit ? There is 
all of power in the pulpit that there is of God voicing Himself through the 
man who stands in the pulpit ”’ (p. 138). 

One who examines carefully in Dr. Tolman’s book the constitutions of the 
municipal clubs formed before the bugle call of Dr. Parkhurst was heard 
through the land, will observe that most of those earlier clubs were occa- 
sioned not so much by the increase of vices through municipal corruption as 
by the increase of taxes. Municipal government through ‘ boss” and 
‘** boodlers ’’ was costly as well as corrupting ; and it is but one new instance 
of the children of this world being more alert than the children of light that 
organized protests in the interest of money preceded those in the interest of 
morals. The so-called ‘‘ good citizens’? were more sensitive to the fact that 
their property was endangered, than to the fact that their sons and daughters 
were in moral peril. Butin all history selfishness never won a great crusade. 
The tax-payer’s reform clubs made hardly a dint in the strong shield of 
municipal corruption. It was not until the pulpit spoke in the name of God 
and conscience that the municipal reform revival began to rally forces and 
achieve victories all across the land. The effective clubs have mostly been 
organized by preachers’ meetings, and, as in Boston and Chicago notably, 
out of delegates from the churches. The call for a ‘‘ business administra- 
tion ’’ is good as far as it goes, but only the call that includes also an appeal 
to civic patriotism and to the Christian conscience awakens sufficient earn- 
estness for so great a warfare. 

The evil attacked is peculiar to the United States, and belongs chiefly to the 
period since the war, the period of corporations, of beer and of immigration. 
The * boodle ’’ is furnished largely by corporations in their desire for fran- 
chises and other favors, and it is dispensed by ‘‘ boodle ” politicians, so far as 
necessary to their continuance in power, through the saloons to the corrupt 
immigrant vote. Thus the so-called ‘‘ best citizens,’”? mostly Americans, so 
far as they manage the corporations at fault, are even more responsible for 
municipal corruption than the baser elements, mostly foreign, on whom the 
careless public lays the blame. But although like franchises and like ele- 
ments of citizenship are found in foreign cities, municipal corruption in its 
larger forms is almost an American monopoly. Not only is it prevented in 
Berlin and Bucharest under strong monarchical governments, but also in 
London and Melbourneand Toronto under popular government as free as ours. 
Why then are our cities so much more wronged and robbed? The an- 
swer brings up another serious fault of our so-called ‘‘ best citizens,” a fault 
which is far more widespread than that of bribery, but hardly less disastrous 
—their neglectof political duties in the mad race for wealth. Theimmigrant 
vote could not be manipulated to the election of bribable officers if citizens 
of nobler convictions and more intelligence would attend the primaries and 
cut off the saloons. Good men cannot be elected at the polls unless good men 
are selected at the primaries, and good men will not usually be selected by pri- 
maries which good men do not generally attend. 

The Municipal Reform Convention at Cleveland, last spring, showed sev- 
eral things very clearly out of the mouth of many witnesses. 1. That there 
has been in all parts of the land an awakening of Christian citizens to the fact 
that our municipal corruption has become an intolerable burden and dis- 
grace. 2. That municipal reform organizations are being formed everywhere. 
8. That very little has yet been done except to arouse, organize, and educate 
the people. For instance, that first principle of municipal reform, the exclu- 
sion of national politics from city elections, has been achieved in no other 
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notable case except the election of Mayor Strong. 4. That municipal reform- 
ers are mostly expecting to secure reform through some new charter or 
political device that, once achieved, will allow the reformers arest. 5. That 
eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 

It would have been humorous, if it had not been so tragic, to hear reformer 
after reformer describe the paper plan his club had devised and was urging 
on the Legislature, in the adoption of which a final victory was expected, 
after whom, in each case, another reformer would arise and say that that 
very machine in his city or State had been captured by ‘‘the ring’ or the 
‘**boss.’? This was stated of the so-called ‘ federal plan,’”’ giving autocratic 
powers to the mayor and a cabinet of heads of departments, appointed by 
him and subject to dismissal at his word. The concentration of nearly all 
city powers in a city council, in other cases in commissions appointed by 
the Governor, had also in various cases been checkmated by the *‘ boodlers,”’ 
because the reformers had thought such paper devices would take the place 
of the eternal vigilance. There isa choice in charters; and in the contro- 
versy between Eastern municipal reformers believing in the concentration of 
power in a mayor, and the Western men who generally believe the only safe 
course is that the chief powers should be vested in a city council which in 
such cases will have to be elected of good men by good men, history is 
with the Western men; for autocracy, while a good thing in case of a good 
incumbent, has been weighed and found wanting in the long trial of ages. 
The Western men are also sustained by the fact that the model city govern- 
ments of Great Britain are council governments. 

As to preaching politics, it must not be forgotten that preachers are suc- 
cessors not of the priests but of the prophets, who were statesmen as well as 
preachers, and had a divine message, not to individuals only, but also to cities 
and nations. But the true prophet will preach politics at proper times, not in 
imitation of some other prophet, but only because God has put some mes- 
sage upon his own soul. He will also remember that while some truths— 
those on which the Church has pronounced and on which Christian con- 
science is generally agreed, such as the wrong of gambling, impurity, Sab- 
bath-breaking, bribery, intemperance—have reached the proclamation stage, 
other matters are in the conference stage—for instance, the eight-hour law 
—and on such themes the preacher should speak chiefly in conventions and 
conferences, and through the press and platform. The pulpit is mainly for 
awakening individual convictions into action. When social messages are 
presented, the preacher’s attitude, if the questions discussed be those on 
which good men differ, should be not that of an advocate so much as that of 
a judge, impartially submitting facts and laws toa jury for their calm verdict. 

The recent allies of Dr. Parkhurst, Police Commissioner Roosevelt and 
Justice Goff, have completed the demonstration of Tammany’s corruption 
and incompetency by showing that laws can be enforced in our worst cities, 
if the police will hunt law-breakers persistently and the courts give them 
adequate sentences. New York’s noble triumvirate, Parkhurst, Roosevelt, 
Goff, in serving their own city faithfully, have served their country; for their 
beacon fire of victory and hope will kindle such beacon fires in many cities, 
and in each flame Jehovah will speak to conscience as on Horeb of old. 

Washington, D. C. WILBUR F. CRAFTs. 


FAUNA AND FLORA OF SINAI, PETRA AND WADY ’ARABAH. By HENRY 
CHICHESTER HArtT, B.A., F.R.G.S., F.L.S. London: Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund, 1891. 


Besides its Biblical interest, the valley of the Jordan (the Ghor) and its 
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southward extensions, the Wady ’Arabah and the gulf of ’Akabah, with the 
adjacent Sinaitic peninsula, are of considerable interest for their scientific 
bearings; the valleys and gulf constitute a unique geological depression, ex- 
tending southward some 350 miles from the River Orontes and having ex- 
perienced geological, climatic and biological changes of peculiar character : 
whilst the region of Sinai is the meeting place of three continents and, appa- 
rently by its isolation in recent times, a sphere of special development of new 
varieties of plants. 

Mr. Hart’s book represents only a midwinter excursion of a few weeks, 
during which time he saw a great deal that only a naturalist can see; and 
in working up his collections he discusses the important problems which 
they illustrate. The scorpions, locusts, etc., which he saw were most of 
them torpid in the winter cold, which to his own discomfort he found even 
at Mt. Sinai by night to approach the freezing point: and the same cause 
may account for the comparative absence of venomous snakes along his 
route. We may sympathize with the Israelites of the Exodus when we find 
him describing the vegetation of their route as usually of whitened appear- 
ance, with woolliness and scaliness, heavy odors, spines, prickles, hooked 
and clinging hairs, and the whole plant often steeped in strong, viscid exu- 
dation. He explains that the strongly tropical portion of the vegetation 
(partly like that of tropical Africa and partly like that of Arabia and North- 
west India) must have been introduced to Sinai and the Ghor since the gla- 
cial age. Canon Tristram assigns an earlier date, but Hart shows that earlier 
tropical immigrants probably all perished in the glacial cold. The Sinaitic 
peninsula was connected by land with Africa till shortly before this age, and 
had a moist climate with large lakes, the beds of which can be yet discerned. 
The Jordan-’Arabah valley was also the scene of a long inland sea, extending 
for 250 miles from the sources of the Jordan southward to near ’Akaba: at 
first this was probably united with the ocean, then it became fresh water, 
its surface 1400 feet above the present level of the Dead Sea, and it had liv- 
ing forms of animals and vegetables. Once more it was reduced to a level 
600 feet above the present Dead Sea, and it became so salty that it lost all or 
moat of its living inhabitants, and the part of its bed that was made dry 
land became the home of plants from Sinai and Mediterranean forms from 
Palestine, as Hart thinks that the present condition of the region renders it 
favorable to the evolution of new forms: there is abundance of unoccupied 
space, isolated from other regions ; recent changes of climate cause variation 
and a struggle for existence; and the numerous rodents exterminate the 
ordinary forms of plants, leaving only those which become specially protected 
by the obnoxious qualities of smell, viscidity and prickliness. Thus he 
thinks that new kinds of tropical plants are originating there and spreading 
to other parts. 

In Wady el ’Ain, in the ’ Arabah, he saw a grove of tamarisk shrubs 
** plentifully indued with an excrescence or exudation of grayish-white pil- 
lules of a viscid substance with a faint taste of nucatine.”’ ‘‘ This is the 
so-called manna of Sinai, which is, I believe, more plentifully obtained from 
Alhagi maurorum, DC. (a spicy, leguminous shrub). This gum is said to be 
due to the puncture of a small insect.’? He notes that ‘‘ Hey’s sand-partridges 
were frequent and good to eat. They rarely fly until almost walked on, 
trusting for escape to their close resemblance to the shingle and rocks they 
inhabit. Until they run, which they do with rapidity, they would be most 
difficult to observe. Nevertheless they often betray themselves by their 
sharp cry of alarm” (compare the quails of the Pentateuch). He found 
that the beautiful sun-bird, resembling a humming-bird and characteristic 
of the Jordan Valley, effects the cross-fertilization of species of mistletoe 
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which are parasitic on the acacia and other shrubs: some of the sunbirds 
were taken on the mistletoe, and the pollen of the plant was found on their 
long bills. Along the swamps, at the south extremity of the Dead Sea, he 
found multitudes of crabs burrowing among the roots of the maritime rush. 
He also discovered in the same place the extensive ruins of an apparently 
ancient city. These latter were planned, and are to be described in another 
volume of the survey; but he leaves to future explorers the task of identify- 
ing them with ancient Gomorrah. 

This interesting excursion had the appropriate termination of the deten- 
tion of the party at Goya, ostensibly for quarantine, really to extort money 
for the Turkish authorities. They were rescued, however, by the timely 
intervention of Lord Dufferin, the then ambassador at Constantinople, to 
whom they telegraphed. 

Princeton College. G. MACLOSKIE. 


George William Curtis. By Edward Cary. [American Men of Letters.] 
12mo, pp. ix, 343. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1894.) 
The late Mr. Curtis has certainly been fortunate in his biographer. It would 
be difficult to point to a contemporary Life freer at once from the echoes of 
old party passions, and from the mere acclamations of personal feeling. 
Sympathetic and appreciative, quick to note all that was excellent and 
admirable in his friend’s life and work, Mr. Cary has yet tempered his narrative 
with a criticism which is as honest as itis kindly. It succeeds inan unusual 
degree in placing the man before us as he was, and in assigning to his literary 
work its true place and character. Although it is professedly as ‘‘a man of 
letters ” that Mr. Curtis here appears, it is frankly allowed that he was rather 
aman of affairs who had literary tastes and aspirations: ‘‘ Of Curtis, it may 
be said that patriotism was both his passion and his pursuit, to which litera- 
ture was constantly and with no small sacrifice, nor without pangs of reluct- 
ance, but constantly subordinated.”? What his literary product was in such 
circumstances and its quality, and how far his political writings bear the char- 
acter of literature, Mr. Cary estimates with even balances. Meanwhile he 
does not fail to tell us what was Mr. Curtis’ significance in the field of poli- 
tics: nor the source of his political activity and power. This he shows to 
have been conscience: that conscience which ‘‘ to him was the divinely ap- 
pointed Saviour of the world.’’ This biography of Curtis, thus, becomes 
above all things the history of a character, and as such a lesson to all who 
would seek in these days of corruption to serve their native land.—— William 
Shakespeare. A Study in Elizabethan Literature. By Barnett Wendell, 
Assistant Professor of English at Harvard College. 12mo, pp. 439. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1894.) Mr. Wendell calls his book a study: 
it is this, in its best sense. It is a study of Shakespeare’s life and work in 
intimate conjunction, with the object of obtaining ‘‘ a coherent view of the 
generally accepted facts concerning them.’’ The aim is to “increase our 
sympathetic knowledge ’’ of the man and of his product: and this aim is 
crowned with success. The book is really a very careful study of the devel- 
opment of Shakespeare’s art. The mind is kept steadily on this one object. 
‘*Our business after all is not to fathom the depths of Hamlet, but only 
to assure ourselves of Hamlet’s relation to Shakespeare’s development 
as an artist.’”’ That is a sentence characteristic of the whole volume. 
Mr. Wendell is studying Shakespeare not as a man, nor as a thinker, 
but as an artist. The critical analysis of the elements of his art is 
sometimes very detailed—we had almost said too detailed, for tastes will 
sometimes differ and grounds of debate easily arise as to what is art and 
what are the means employed to what effect. But the result is certainly a stim- 
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ulating and useful volume, which will enable the reader to enjoy his Shake- 
speare with fresh intelligence and appreciation.— The Gospel of Buddha. 
According to Old Records. Told by Paul Carus. Third Revised Edition. 
12mo, pp. xiv, 275. (Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1895.) The 
first edition of this little book was noticed in this REvIEw for April last 
(p. 392). Its success has been marked. The second edition was sent to press 
only nine weeks after the publication of the first : a Japanese translation is 
already in its second edition: and prominent authorities on Buddhism and 
leading Buddhists unite in praising it as conveying the essence of Buddhism. 
The new editions are lowered in price without losing their attractiveness of 
appearance.——Longman’s English Classics. Edited by George Rice Carpen- 
ter, A.B., Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia 
College. With full Notes, Introductions, Bibliographies, and other Explana- 
tory and Illustrative Matter. Crown 8vo. 1. Washington Irving’s Tales of 
a Traveler. With an Introduction by Brander Matthews, A.M., LL.B., 
Professor of Literature in Columbia College: together with Notes and other 
Illustrative Matter, by George Rice Carpenter, A.B., Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Composition in Columbia College. 2. George Eliot’s Silas 
Marner. Edited with Notes and an Introduction by Robert Herrick, As- 
sistant Professor of Rhetoric in the University of Chicago. (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1895.) These are the two opening volumes of a 
new series of English classics designed to meet the needs of the Secondary 
Schools in their efforts to secure in their pupils a wider and closer familiarity 
with literature as such, under the recommendations of the National Commit- 
‘tee of Ten. They are also carefully adapted to the Entrance Requirements 
in English of our chief colleges. The classics to be edited and the editors to 
edit them have been carefully chosen: and the specimens of editing before 
us in these two volumes are very excellent. The series bids fair to supply a 
real want in a very thorough manner.—The College Woman. By Charles 
Franklin Thwing, LL.D., President of the College for Women of Western 
Reserve University. 16mo, pp.169. (New York: The Baker & Taylor Co., 
1894.) President Thwing’s last little book, Within College Walls, was in 
effect a study of ‘‘ the College Man.” He has been well advised to add to 
it this interesting series of studies on ‘‘ the College Woman.’’ He writes 
clearly and with sympathetic insight into the problems which cluster about 
the higher education of women, tracing the fair aspirant for knowledge from 
home, through college, intothe world. He depends largely on the experience 
already won, and has much that is helpful to say on a matter which he 
rightly describes as one of the most important questions of education in our 
day.—— Outlines of Economics. By Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Political Economy and Director of the School of Economics, Political 
Science and History in the University of Wisconsin. 12mo, pp. xii, 482. 
(New York: Hunt & Eaton, 1894.) The general characteristics of Prof. 
Ely’s teaching, and of his methods of imparting instruction, are pretty gen- 
erally known by now. He is always suggestive and inspiring, though some- 
times perhaps lacking in precision. The present book isin some respects only 
a new form given to his well-known Introduction to Political Economy, but 
it develops its material more fully on the theoretical side. It is primarily 
intended for a college text-book, and is cast in a form and accompanied with 
all sorts of helps suited to make it useful in the class-room. On the whole 
it constitutes one of the best sources of information as to the conceptions of 
the flourishing new school of economics.——-7’he Nature of the State. By 
Dr. Paul Carus. 12mo, pp. vii, 56. (Chicago: The Open Court Publish- 
ing Co., 1894.) This is a brief but trenchant essay, going to prove that there 
is such a thing as the State, coéval in principle with man, and inform a 
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product of natural growth, which has rights, and a voice to proclaim them 
anda will to execute them. It was called out by an intemperate defense of 
the Homestead rioters in 1892, and constitutes a very able exposition of the 
main functions and purpose of the State.——An Examination of Weismann- 
ism. By George John Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Honorary Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 12mo, pp. ix, 221. (Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Co., 1893.) Under the term ‘‘ Weismannism,’’ the 
late Dr. Romanes does not include the denial of the inheritance of acquired 
qualities, which the name of Weismann especially suggests. This he does 
not consider to have originated with him or to belong especially to him, 
however much he may have been the first to call general attention to it 
and to arouse a world-wide interest in it. It is the elaborate system of theo- 
ries which Weismann has reared—or had by 1893 reared—upon this postulate 
of the non-inheritance of acquired characters which Dr. Romanes subjects 
to his searching examination in this volume. The book is very readable and 
full of suggestions, besides being an important contribution to the discus- 
sion of the evolutionary theories——Abnormal Man. Being Essays on 
Education and Crime and Related Subjects, with Digests of Literature and 
a Bibliography. By Arthur MacDonald, Specialist in the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. [Bureau of Education’s, Circular of Information, No. 4.] 8vo, pp. 445. 
(Washington : Government Printing Office, 1893.) Dr. Arthur MacDonald’s 
collection of the facts and account of the literature connected with the sub- 
ject of education and crime, which was gathered for the use of the Bureau 
of Education, places a précis of the subject before the public the value of 
which to workers in sociological subjects can hardly be overestimated. The 
Bibliography alone fills more than two hundred pages, and is carefully classified 
under the four general heads of ‘‘ Education in Relation to Abnormal] Condi- 
tions,” “* Genius,’’ ‘‘ Insanity, Idiocy, and the Like,” and ‘‘ Social Pathology.”’ 
The chapter on alcoholism (pp. 112-138) will attract the attention of temper- 
ance workers ; the corresponding bibliography occupies thirty-six pages (pp. 
300-336). The chaptersand bibliographies on criminology and what the author 
calls ‘‘ Social Pathology ’’ are equally valuable and interesting. Ragweed: 
A West-world Story. By Julia MacNair Wright. 18mo, pp. 317. (Philadel- 
phia: Presbyterian Board of Publication, 1894.) Mrs. Wright’s hand has 
not lost its cunning ; and her life in Missouri bears good fruit in the descrip- 
tions and characterizations of thisinteresting story. There isnot adull page 
in it from beginning to end; and some of her characters, as for example that 
of the good old Scotch mother in Israel and the devoted sister-mother are 
very truly and vividly drawn. The ‘‘ Bealses”’ are scarcely pleasant people; 
but they serve their purposeas a foil to industry and thrift. Possibly a truer 
exegesis of the command, “ Children, obey your parents in the Lord” (p. 72), 
might be desired and might have had borne fruit on the ethical side of the 
book’s teaching. But the whole tone of the story is healthful and helpful : 
and it may be heartily commended for our Sabbath-school libraries.—— 
Jacob’s Heiress. By Annette L. Noble, author of The Ryhoves of Antwerp, 
ete. 12mo, pp. 310. (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
1894.) This is a distinctly successful story of our Reformed ancestors in 
their struggles and sufferings for the faith, though we cannot rank it as highly 
as the author’s previous story of Antwerp life—7he Ryhoves of Antwerp. 
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